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THE  CONSTITUTION 

(Adopted  in  1910;  amended  in  1912,  1914,  1915.  1917,  1920,  1921,  1922,  1927,  1928, 

1929.) 

(I)  On  and  after  December  1,  1921,  the  Interfraternity 
Conference  shall  be  composed  of  those  men's  general  college 
fraternities  which  (a)  are  members  on  that  date,  and  (b)  are 
thereafter  admitted  in  conformity  with  this  Constitution.  After 
such  date  no  fraternity  shall  be  admitted  to  active  or  full  mem- 
bership unless  it  shall  have  been  established  1 5  years,  has  at  least 
ten  chapters,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Provision  may  be  made  in  the  by-laws  for  junior  or 
other  qualified  membership,  and  also  for  the  election  of  fra- 
ternity representatives.  Any  fraternity  which  shall  have  had 
the  privilege  of  Junior  or  other  qualified  membership  for  one 
year  and  which  is  otherwise  qualified  may  upon  the  majority 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  admitted  to  active  or  full 
membership  in  the  Interfraternity  Conference,  notwithstanding 
that  it  may  not  have  been  established  for  fifteen  years.  On  roll 
call  in  Conference  each  fraternity  having  full  membership  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

(II)  The  purpose  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  shall  be 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  mutual  interest  and  the  presenting 
to  the  fraternities  represented  of  such  recommendations  as  the 
Conference  shall  deem  wise,  it  being  understood  that  the 
functions  of  such  Conference  shall  be  purely  advisory. 

(III)  The  Interfraternity  Conference  shall  meet  annually  at 
New  York  on  the  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving,  unless  the 
place  or  date  shall  be  changed  by  majority  vote  of  the  officers. 
Notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(IV)  The  officers  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  shall  be 
a  Chairman,  a  Vice  Chairman,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Educational  Adviser,  elected  annually  by  a  majority  vote. 

(V)  The  executive  power  of  the  Conference  between  the 
annual  meetings  shall  be  vested  in  an  Executive  Committee  con- 
sisting of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  ex-officio,  and  six  other  members,  to  be  elected  in  two 
classes  of  three  members  each,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
in  such  manner  that  three  of  them  shall  be  chosen  annually. 

Between  meetings  pf  the  Executive  Committee  its  powers 
may  be  exercised,  in  matters  deemed  by  the  oflFicers  to  require 
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immediate  action,  by  a  sub-committee  composed  of  the  Chair- 
man, Vice  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  of  which  sub- 
committee any  three  of  such  officers  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Action  by  such  sub-committee  shall  require  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  three  members.  It  shall  report  such  action  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

(VI)  In  order  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Confer- 
ence, each  fraternity  participating  in  the  Conference  shall  make 
an  annual  contribution  of  fifty  dollars.  Expenditures  may  be 
made  by  the  Treasurer  at  any  time  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Chairman. 

(VII)  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  fraternities  represented  in  the  Conference. 
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BY-LAWS 

Sec.  1 .  Be  IT  enacted,  that  in  addition  to  three  delegates, 
each  member  of  the  Conference  may  appoint  not  more  than  two 
alternates  to  their  delegates,  who  may  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  but  who  shall  not  have  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
unless  they  become  delegates  in  place  of  absent  representatives. 

Sec.  2.  To  be  eligible  after  December  1,  1921,  to  active  or 
full  membership  in  the  Conference,  fraternities  must: 

(a)  Be  devoted  to  general  fraternity  ideals  and  be  national, 
as  distinct  from  local,  in  character. 

(6)  Be  established  in  universities  or  colleges  recognized  by 
the  Conference  as  such  and  authorized  to  confer  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  either  A.B.,  B.S.  or  other  appropriate  Bachelor's  degrees 
in  course. 

(c)  Have  constitutional  provision  for  national  conventions 
or  other  equivalent  with  ad  interim  authority  in  trustees,  direc- 
tors, or  other  officers  who  have  supervisory  control  over  the 
affairs  of  the  fraternity  and  its  chapters. 

{d)  Be  mutually  exclusive  of  and  in  competition  with  other 
general  college  fraternities. 

(e)  Have  been  established  in  its  national  character  for  at 
least  15  years. 

(0  Have  at  least  ten  chapters  established  in  institutions 
where  the  fraternities  are  functioning  by  the  maintenance  of 
fraternity  homes,  which  chapters  shall  have  been  an  established 
part  of  the  fraternity  for  at  least  five  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  sub-section  the  age  of  local  fraternities 
which  have  become  chapters  of  the  applicant  may  in  exceptional 
cases  be  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  ^  substitute 
qualification. 

(g)  Wherever  possible,  its  several  chapters  shall  have  the 
favorable  endorsement  of  the  faculty  or  administrative  body  of 
the  college  or  university. 

(/j)  Have  seventy-five  per  cent  (75%)  of  the  chapters, 
maintaining  fraternity  homes  for  undergraduates. 

(0  Have  twenty-five  per  cent.  (25%)  of  the  chapters  estab- 
lished in  homes  owned  by  the  chapter  or  an  affiliated 
organization. 

(/■)  Have  ninety  per  cent  (90%)  of  its  chapters  maintaining 
an  annual  membership  of  at  least  fifteen   (15)   undergraduates. 
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Sec.  3.  To  be  eligible  to  junior  membership  a  fraternity 
must  have  the  same  general  characteristics  required  for  active 
membership  as  in  (a) ,  (b) ,  (c)  and  (d)  above. 

(e)  Have  at  least  five  chapters  established  in  institutions 
where  the  fraternities  are  functioning  by  the  maintenance  of  fra- 
ternity homes. 

(f)  Have  sixty  per  cent  (60%)  of  its  chapters  maintaining 
fraternity  homes  for  undergraduates. 

(g)  Have  sixty  per  cent  (60%)  and  not  fewer  than  five  of 
its  chapters  maintaining  an  annual  membership  of  at  least  fifteen 
(15)  undergraduates. 

Sec.  4.  The  dues  of  a  junior  member  shall  be  one-half  the 
dues  of  an  active  member.  Junior  membership  shall  entitle  the 
fraternity  to  one  delegate  to  the  Conference,  with  privilege  of 
the  floor,  but  no  vote. 

Sec.    5.  Order  of  business: 

(1)  Conference  called  to  order; 

(2)  Roll-call  of  members; 

(3)  Reading  of  minutes; 

(4)  Reports  of  ofiicers; 

(a)  Address  of  Chairman; 

(b)  Report  of  Secretary; 

(c)  Report  of  Treasurer; 

(5)  Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee; 

(6)  Reports  of  Standing  Committees; 

(7)  Reports  of  Special  Committees; 

(8)  Unfinished  business; 

(9)  New  business; 

(10)  Miscellaneous  business; 

(11)  Election  of  ofiicers  and  three  members  of  the 

Executive  Committee; 

(12)  Adjournment. 

Sec.  6.  That  so  far  as  possible,  time  be  allotted  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  second  session  for  discussion  of  all  reports  and  that 
they  be  disposed  of  at  the  morning  session,  leaving  the  afternoon 
free  for  any  new  business  and  for  any  matters  that  any  fraternity 
may  desire  to  bring  before  the  Conference. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  business  of  the  Conference  be  governed 
by  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order,  except  as  hereinafter  noted. 
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Sec.  8.  That  the  following  rules  govern  the  discussion  and 
program: 

(a)  Proposer  must  submit  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Execu- 
tive Committee  before  November  1. 

{b)  Proposer  to  have  ten  minutes  to  open  the  discussion  and 
other  speakers  five  minutes,  unless  time  is  extended  by  special 
order  of  the  Conference. 

(c)  No  one  subject  to  have  allotted  to  it  a  longer  time  for 
discussion  than  30  minutes,  except  on  special  order  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

{d)  At  close  of  time  allotted  to  each  speaker,  the  Chairman 
shall  declare  discussion  closed  and  immediately  thereafter  action 
shall  be  taken  on  such  subject. 

(e)  At  close  of  time  allotted  to  each  speaker,  the  Chairman 
shall  notify  each  speaker  that  his  time  is  up. 

{f)  Any  special  subject  not  on  the  program  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  first  session  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  the  Confer- 
ence may,  by  vote,  give  it  a  place  on  the  program  for  discussion 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  the  same  rules  shall  govern  as  apply 
on  other  subjects  formally  presented. 

Sec.  9.  The  appointment  of  an  Educational  Adviser  ren- 
ders it  desirable  that  provision  on  the  program  be  made  for  the 
presentation  of  such  educational-fraternity  problems  as  may 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Educational  Adviser. 
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THE  PROGRAM 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  NOVEMBER  29,  1929 

1.  Conference  called  to  order  at  9 :30  a.  m. 

2.  Roll  call  of  members. 

3.  Adoption  of  rules  of  order. 

4.  Reading  of   Minutes  of  the  20th  Conference   (Subject  to 

motion). 

5.  Announcements. 

6.  Appointment  of  Conference  Committees : 

a.  Committee  on  Credentials. 

b.  Committee  on  Nominations. 

c.  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

7.  Reports  of  Officers: 

a.  Chairman. 

b.  Secretary. 

c.  Treasurer. 

d.  Educational  Adviser. 

8.  Memorial  to  Henry  H.  McCorkle. 

9.  Reports  of  Committees : 

a.  Audit  (L.  E.  Bessell). 

b.  Conference  Dinner. 

c.  Editors'  Dinner  (George  Banta,  Jr.). 

d.  Public  Information  (Chas.  H.  Bassford). 

e.  Records  and  Statistics  (George  V.  Catuna). 
/.  Expansion  (Wilbur  M.  Walden). 

g.  Law  (Alexander  C.  Dick). 

h.  Visitation  (George  H.  Bruce). 

i.    Scholarship  (Alvan  E.  Duerr). 

;'.  Regional  Organization  (James  Duane  Livingston). 

k.  Junior  Colleges  (Frank  W.  Scott). 

10.  Report  of  College  Fraternity  Editors  Association. 

11.  Address:  "Local  Interfraternity  Councils,"  by  Dean  William 

L.  Sanders  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

12.  Recess  for  luncheon. 

(Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  at  1 :00 
p.  m.    Price  of  tickets  $2.00.) 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER,  29,  1929 

13.  Conference  called  to  order  at  2 :30  p.  m. 

14.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

15.  Roll  call  on  orders  for  1929  Year  Book. 

16.  Presentation  of  special  subjects  not  on  the  program,  for  dis- 

cussion Saturday  morning.    See  By-Laws,  Section  8  (f). 

17.  Address :  "The  Dean  in  his  Relation  to  the  Fraternities,"  by 

Dean  James  W.  Armstrong  of  Northwestern  University. 

18.  Reports  of  Committees  (continued)  : 

/.     Deferred  Pledging  (Charles  A.  Tensor) 
VI.  Probation  Week  (Warren  I.  Lee). 
n.   Alumni  (Robert  S.  Binkerd). 

19.  Discussion:  "The  Alumnus — an  Asset  or  a  Liability?"  (By 

undergraduates  of  Dartmouth  College.) 

20.  Reports  of  Committees  (concluded)  : 

o.  Conference  Liformation  Service  (Harold  Riegelman). 
p.  Student  activities  (Alvan  E.  Duerr). 
q.  House  Mothers  and  Tutorial  Systems  (Charles  W.  Ger- 
stenberg). 

21.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

22.  Election  of  Officers  and  three  members  of  the  Executive 

Committee.     (On  motion  to  suspend  order  of  business  as 
provided  in  By-Laws,  Section  5.) 

23.  Adjournment  for  Conference  Dinner. 

(The  Conference  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania at  6 :30  p.  m.    Dress  optional.    Price  of  tickets  $3.00.) 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  NOVEMBER  30,  1929 

24.  Conference  called  to  order  at  9 :30  a.  m. 

25.  Roll  call  of  members. 

26.  Announcements. 

27.  Report  of  National  Undergraduate  Inter  fraternity   Council. 

28.  Discussion :  "Resolved,  that  national  Greek-letter  fraternities 

should  co-operate  to  engage  on  each  of  the  several  campuses 
of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  a  salaried  man  who 
will  supervise  the  business  afTairs  of  the  chapters  there  lo- 
cated." 

(By  undergraduates  of  New  York  University.) 
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29.  Special  topics. 

30.  Unfinished  business. 

31.  New  business. 

32.  Induction  of  new  Chairman. 

33.  Adjournment. 

(On  Saturday  evening,  the  College  Fraternity  Editors 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 
Only  editors,  managers  and  other  members  of  staffs  of  fraternity 
magazines  are  eligible  to  attend.    Price  of  tickets  $3.00.) 
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THE  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY  EDITORS' 
ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS  IQ2Q 

PRESIDENT 

George  Banta,  Jr.,  The  Scroll  of  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Menasha,  Wis. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

RoBT.  J.  PiLGRAM,  Ncws  Letter  of  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

secretary-treasurer 

Leland  F.  Leland,  The  Teke  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  University 

of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

executive  committee 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  The  Signet  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Linn  C.  Lightner,  The  Purple,  Green,  and  Gold  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha,  Marysville,  Pa. 


Representatives  by  Fraternities 
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DELEGATES  AND  ALTERNATES  ALPHABETICALLY 
ARRANGED 


Alter,  Franklin  A Sigma  Alpha  Mu Univ.  of  111 ^^ 

Anderson,  C.  R Sigma  Phi  Sigma Illinois i8 

Anderson,  Russell  H Delta  Upsilon Wesleyan 20 

Bailey,  Edson Phi  Mu  Delta New  Hampshire '^^ 

Baily,  Harold  J Beta  Theta  Pi Amherst 08 

Banta,  George  Jr Phi  Delta  Theta Wabash 14 

Bard  A  S     Chi  Psi Amherst 88 

Barker,  C.  \V.  Tillinghast. .Delta  Phi R.  P.  I 03 

Barnes,  Horace  R Phi  Sigma  Kappa Univ.  of  Pa 1 1 

Bamett,  Orville  M Sigma  Nu Missouri 93 

Baskin,  Herman  L Tau  Delta  Phi N.  Y.  U ^l 

Bassett,  Edward  M Phi  Kappa  Psi Swarthmore ,01 

Bates  H.  C Sigma  Phi Hamilton 08 

Batt.  Joseph  H Phi  Sigma  Kappa George  Washington..  14 

Bayes,  Wm.  R Phi  Delta  Theta Ohio  Wes 01 

Biederman,  Dr.  William. .  .Phi  Beta  Delta Cornell ,16 

Bielaski,  A.  Bnjce Delta  Tau  Delta George  Washington..  04 

Block  L.  H Alpha  Epsilon  Pi Georgia 28 

Boyd,  James Zeta  Psi N.  Y.  U ,82 

Bride  Wm.  W Delta  Chi Georgetown 04 

Brill  C.  B.  F Delta  Psi Trinity iq 

Brown,  Dr.  Milton  W Chi  Phi Ohio  Wesleyan 94 

Bruce,  George  H Beta  Theta  Pi Centre ,qq 

Burrows  Alvin  T Phi  Sigma  Kappa George  Washington..  03 

Butcher,' William  L.,  Jr.. .  .Zeta  Psi Williams 28 

Campbell,  Kenneth  H Delta  Alpha  Pi N.  Y.  U >5 

Capen,  Oliver  B Kappa  Alpha  Society Hobart o% 

Catuna  George  V Theta  Chi Rensselaer 13 

Chaille,  W.  S Chi  Psi Georgia ,29 

Chamberlin,  William  F Phi  Gamma  Delta Denison 93 

Cheney,  Lloyd  L Phi  Kappa  Psi Syracuse oz 

Cheney,  Orion  H Phi  Gamma  Delta N.  Y.  U ,97 

Church,  Henry  W Beta  Kappa Michigan 08 

Clark,  Thomas  Arkle Alpha  Tau  Omega Illinois. .     Qo 

Clarke,  Fred  M Phi  Pi  Phi Chicago  Kent 11 

Claycombe,  Lloyd  D Lambda  Chi  Alpha Indiana 14 

Cleveland,  Chester  W Sigma  Chi Illinois _20 

Conley,  Walter  H.,  Dr Phi  Sigma  Kappa Union Qi 

Corry,  John  P Kappa  Alpha  Order Emory  Umv 22 

Danehower,  J.N Theta  Upsilon  Omega. .  .Temple '22 

Daniels,  Stewart  D Alpha  Tau  Omega Illinois        ,21 

Davis,  Edward Phi  Epsilon  Pi Univ.  of  Pa 17 

Davison  H.  P Theta  Xi Wash.  Un.  St.  Louis.    24 

Dawley,  Don  E Theta  Xi Univ.  of  California. 

at  Los  Angeles 

Dawson,  Eric  A Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon Univ.  of  Miss 

Decker,  Oliver  J Kappa  Sigma Bucknell 

Dirkes,  R.  F Theta  Upsilon  Omega. .  .Stevens, 

Dover,  Lee Zeta  Beta  Tau So.  Calif 

Dye,  Williams..  Jr Acacia U.  of  Pa 

Edgett.  Claude  W Phi  Pi  Phi Penn  State 

Ekblaw,  W.  Elmer Acacia Illinois. 


2q 
08 

qq 

20 
22 
05 

17 

10 


Elliott,  Don  D Sigma^Phi  Epsilon Nebraska zi 
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Embury,  David  A Acacia Cornell 


Ferguson,  Frank  C Kappa  Sigma Maine  Univ 

Ferguson,  Dr.  J.  S Kappa  Sigma Maine  Univ 

Fischer,  E.  J.  C Lambda  Chi  Alpha Cornell 

Fithian,  Sidney  B Alpha  Tau  Omega Illinois 

Flint,  Harrold  P Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 111.  Wesleyan  Univ.  . 

Fox,  Prof.  Dixon  Ryan. . .  .Alpha  Chi  Rho Columbia 

Francis,  J.  Lorton Pi  Kappa  Alpha Syracuse 

Franklin,  Ruford Zeta  Psi Columbia 

Freeland,  Arthur  G Delta  Phi Yale 

Fritchman,  Stephen  H Delta  Alpha  Pi Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Fuller,  Carlos  G Kappa  Delta  Rho Colgate 

Ganter,  Carl  R Alpha  Delta  Phi Kenyon 

Gellhom,  Walter  F Alpha  Delta  Phi Amherst 

Gerstenberg,  Dr.  Chas.  W.Delta  Chi N.  Y.  U 

Golembe,  Irving Tau  Epsilon  Phi Columbia 

Goodman,  Alexander Phi  Alpha Maryland 

Grandberg,  Irving  B Phi  Alpha Man,'land 

Grant,  Alfred  E Beta  Kappa Tufts 

Grant,  Daniel  L Delta  Tau  Delta No.  Carolina 

Greenstein,  Benjamin Omicron  Alpha  Tau Univ.  of  Penn 

Griffing,  E.  S Theta  Delta  Chi Harvard 

Gutterson,  Herbert  L Kappa  Alpha  Society Williams 


lO 

12 
I  I 
13 

86 
94 

24 
20 

99 

27 

04 

^3 

22 

19 
23 
21 

24 
89 
04 

14 
07 
iQ 
06 
2q 
23 
07 
94 
09 
14 
^3 
14 
13 
14 
09 

24 
23 
20 
26 

12 
10 

08 

Kleinberger,  Alfred  J Tau  Epsilon  Phi Cornell '2J 

Lang,  Joseph Tau  Delta  Phi Columbia '  iq 

Lasher,  George  Starr TTieta  Chi Michigan '11 

Lasseter,  Dillard  B Pi  Kappa  Phi Emer>'  Univ "13 

Lassiter,  Richard Phi  Mu  Delta M.  I.  T '24 

Lee,  Warren  I Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. . .  .Hamilton '99 

Leland,  Leland  F Tau  Kappa  Epsilon Univ.  of  Minn '23 

Levy,  Dr.  Walter Sigma  Lambda  Pi N.  Y.  U '22 

Lewis,  Robert  C Acacia Yale '09 

Livingston,  James  Duane... Delta  Phi Columbia "80 

Love,  Wm.  F Theta  Delta  Chi Univ.  of  Rochester. .  03 


Hall,  C.  E Alpha  Sigma  Phi Columbia 

Hamilton,  E.  P Theta  Xi Rensselaer 

Hammerstein,  James  C Sigma  Alpha  Mu C.  C.  N.  Y 

Handy,  H.  B Kappa  Alpha  Order Richmond 

Hanny,  E.  S Zeta  Psi McGill 

Harris,  Wm.  T Tau  Delta  Phi U.  of  Pa 

Harshman,  John  B Delta  Chi Ohio  State 

Hawes,  James  Anderson. .  .Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.. .  .Yale 

Hemmick,  Frank  S Delta  Tau  Delta George  Washington.. 

Hockenberry,  W.  R Acacia Univ.  of  Pa 

Hoffman,  Ross  S Chi  Phi Lafayette 

Hoge,  Robert  H TTneta  Chi Illinois 

Hotchkiss,  Henry  G Delta  Psi Williams 

Houck,  Walter  A Phi  Kappa Ohio  State 

Hutchinson,  A.  H Chi  Phi Cornell 


Jacobsen,  Harold Sigma  Pi Kenyon 

Jansson,  M.  E Theta  Upsilon  Omega. . .  Illinois 

Johnston,  J.  Harold Pi  Kappa  Alpha Rutgers 

Jones,  J.  Edw Sigma  Mu  Sigma Univ.  of  III. 

Kinback,  G.  F Sigma  Chi Syracuse. .  . 

Kinball,  LeRoy  E Sigma  Nu Albion 

King,  A.  B Sigma  Phi Union. 
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MacLeod.  Norman Delta  Tau  Delta Pittsburgh 

Mark,  Isaac,  Jr Phi  Beta  Delta M.  I.  T 

Mason,  John  E Lambda  Chi  Alpha Pennsylvania 

MauRans,  Harry  R Alpha  Lambda  Tau Mercer  Univ 

McCluskey,  Dean Tau  Kappa  Epsilon Univ.  of  Chicago. .  .  . 

McGillivray,  John  R Phi  Gamma  Delta Toronto 

McGinness,  S.  W Theta  Upsilon  Omega. .  .Westminster 

McGurren,  Henry  V Delta  Chi Chicago-Kent 

Mcintosh,  Bruce  IT Lambda  Chi  Alpha DePauw 

Meisel,  Albert  W Pi  Kappa  Phi B'klyn,  Polytechnic. 

Momsen,  W.  L Alpha  Delta  Phi Wisconsin 

Musgrave,  Wayne  M Alpha  Sigma  Phi Yale 

Nailling,  Myron  T Phi  Kappa  Sigma Vanderbilt  Univ 

Nate,  Dr.  Joseph  C Sigma  Chi 111.  Wesleyan 

Nelson,  W.  V Delta  Sigma  Lambda .  .  .  Nebraska 

Nobbe,  George Tau  Kappa  Epsilon Wash.  Univ 

Noll,  Kermit  L Phi  Lambda  Theta BuckncU 

Norton,  E.  A Sigma  Phi  Sigma Illinois 


Packard  Emerson  H Alpha  Tau  Omega M.   I.  T 

Patton,  Odis  K Delta  Chi Iowa 

Phillips,  Joseph Phi  Beta  Delta Univ.  of  Calif 

Phillips,  William  L Sigma  Phi  Epsilon Richmond 

Pilgram,  Rev.  R.  J Phi  Kappa  Sigma Franklin  &  Marshall 

Priest,  A.  J.  Gustin Beta  Theta  Pi Idaho 

Priest,  Arthur  R Phi  Delta  Theta DePauw 


Riegelman,  Harold Zeta  Beta  Tau Cornell 

Robb,  Willis  O Beta  Theta  Pi Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Ryan,  Hugh  J Delta  Sigma  Phi Pittsburgh 


Salvatore,  Paul Alpha  Phi  Delta Columbia. .  . . 

Sammartino,  Peter Alpha  Phi  Delta C.  C.  N.  Y. . . 

Sargent,  Noel Lambda  Chi  Alpha Washington . . 

Savage,  R.  M Kappa  Delta  Rho Middlebury. . 

Schlesinger,  David Alpha  Epsilon  Pi Illinois 

Scott,  Frank  W Alpha  Tau  Omega Illinois 

Shepardson,  Dr.  Francis  W.Beta  Theta  Pi Denison 

Shields,  Hugh Delta  Tau  Delta Indiana 

Slifer,  H.  S Chi  Psi Michigan 

Spalding.  J.  Ralph Phi  Mu  Delta Vermont 

Spillman,  Dr.  Ramsay Alpha  Chi  Rho Cornell 

Steinberg,  S.  H Alpha  Epsilon  Pi Pennsylvania. 

Stevenson,  H.  A Alpha  Gamma  Rho Cornell 

Stier,  Joseph  F Phi  Kappa  Sigma Lafayette. .  .  . 

Stratton,  John  M Sigma  Phi  Sigma Cornell 

Swan,  Clifford  M Delta  Upsilon M.  I.  T 

Tonsor.  C.  A..  Jr Delta  Sigma  Phi N.  Y.  U 

Townsend,  H.  G Phi  Kappa  Psi Beloit 

Troster,  Oliver  J Delta  Phi Illinois 


Utz,  L.  M Phi  Kappa  Tau Muhlenberg 

Uzzell,  R.  S Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon Univ.  of  Denver.. .  . 

Wagener,  A.  Pelzer Pi  Kappa  Phi Charleston 

Walden,  Wilbur  M Alpha  Chi  Rho Cornell 

Weh,  Robert  M Alpha  Delta  Phi Kenyon 

West.  Clarence  E Kappa  Alpha  Society  . .  .Williams 

Weston.  A.  J Theta|UpsiIon  Omega. .  .Lehigh 

Wilkinson,  Cecil  J Phi  Gamma  Delta Ohio  Wesleyan '17 
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Williams,  C.  F Phi  Kappa  Psi Illinois *io 

Williams,  V.  M Sigma  Nu Minnesota '21 

Williamson,  Arthur  S Beta  Kappa Hamline "21 

Wilson,  A.  H Sigma  Nu Mt.  Union '03 

Wilson,  Leroy  A Theta  Kappa  Nu Rose  Poly '22 

VVirkman,  Emanuel  W Phi  Epsilon  Pi Univ.  of  Pa '18 

Wright,  Dr.  I.  M Phi  Kappa  Tau Alfred 04 

Young,  R.J Phi  Kappa  Tau Miami '28 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  WHICH 
DELEGATES  AND  ALTERNATES  ARE  ALUMNI 


Albion LeRoy  E.  Kinball Sigma  Nu 

Alfred Dr.  I.  M.  Wright Phi  Kappa  Tau 

Amherst Harold  J .  Baily Eieta  Theta  Pi 

«        A.  S.  Bard Chi  Psi 

«        Walter  F.  Gellhom Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Beloit H.  G.  Townsend Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic Albert  W.  Meisel Pi  Kappa  Phi 

Bucknell Oliver  J.  Decker Kappa  Sigma 

"        Kermit  L.  Noll Phi  Lambda  Theta 

California,  Southern Lee  Dover Zeta  Beta  Tau 

California,  University  of. .  .Don  E.  Dawley Theta  Xi 

"  «  «    .  .Joseph  Phillips Phi  Beta  Delta 

Centre George  H.  Bruce Beta  Theta  Pi 

Charleston A.  Pelzer  Wagener Pi  Kappa  Phi. 

Chicago-Kent Fred.  M.  Clarke Phi  Pi  Phi 

"  "     Henry  V.  McGurren Delta  Chi 

Chicago,  University  of Dean  McCluskey Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 

Colgate Carlos  G.  Fuller Kappa  Delta  Rho 

College  of  City  of  N.  Y. . .  .James  C.  Hammerstein. . .  .Sigma  Alpha  Mu 

"        "      "     "        "     . .  .Peter  Sammartino Alpha  Phi  Delta 

Columbia Prof.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox Alpha  Chi  Rho 

"        Irving  Golembe Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

C.  E.  Hall Alpha  Sigma  Phi 

"        Joseph  Lang Tau  Delta  Phi 

"        James  Duane  Livingston.... Delta  Phi 

"        Paul  Salvatore Alpha  Phi  Delta 

Cornell Dr.  William  Biederman.. .  .Phi  Beta  Delta 

"     David  A.  Embury Acacia 

"     E.  J.  C.  Fischer Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

"     Ruford  Franklin Zeta  Psi 

"     A.  H.  Hutchinson Chi  Phi 

"     Alfred  J.  Kleinberger Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

"     Harold  Riegelman Zeta  Beta  Tau 

"     Dr.  Ramsay  Spillman Alpha  Chi  Rho 

"     H.  A.  Stevenson Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

"     John  M.  Stratton Sigma  Phi  Sigma 

«     Wilbur  M.  Walden Alpha  Chi  Rho 

Denison William  F.  Chamberlin.  . .  .Phi  Gamma  Delta 

"        Dr. Francis W.Shepardson. Beta  Theta  Pi 

Denver,  University  of R.  S.  Uzzell Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

DePauw Bruce  H.  Mcintosh Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

"        Arthur  R.  Priest Phi  Delta  Theta 

Emory  University John  P.  Corry Kappa  Alpha  Order 

"  "         Dillard  B.  Lasseter Pi  Kappa  Phi 

Franklin  &  Marshall Rev.  R.  J.  Pilgram Phi  Kappa  Sigma 

Georgetown Wm.  W.  Bride Delta  Chi 

George  Washington Joseph  H.  Batt Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

"  "  A.  Bruce  Bielaski Delta  Tau  Delta 

"  "  Alvin  T.  Burrows Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

"  "  Frank  S.  Hemmick Delta  Tau  Delta 

Georgia L.  H.  Block Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

W.  S.  Chaille Chi  Psi 
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Hamilton H.  C.  Bates Sigma  Phi 

"        Warren  I.  Lee Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

Hamline Arthur  S.  Williamson Beta  Kappa 

Harvard E.  S.  Griffing Theta  Delta  Chi 

Hobart Oliver  B.  Capsen Kappa  Alpha  Order 

Idaho,  Univ.  of A.  J.  Gustin  Priest Beta  Theta  Pi 

Illinois,  University  of Franklin  A.  Alter Sigma  Alpha  Mu 

"  "         "  C.  R.  Anderson Sigma  Phi  Sigma 

"  "         " Thomas  Arkle  Clark Alpha  Tau  Omega 

«  "         " Chester  W.  Cleveland Sigma  Chi 

"  "         " Stewart  D.  Daniels Alpha  Tau  Omega 

"  "         " W.  Elmer  Ekblaw Acacia 

"  "         " Sidney  B.  Fithian Alpha  Tau  Omega 

" Robert  H.Hoge Theta  Chi 

"  "         " M.  E.  Jansson Theta  Upsilon  Omega 

"  "         " J.  Edw.  Jones Sigma  Mu  Sigma 

«  "         " E.A.Norton Sigma  Phi  Sigma 

"  "         " David  Schlesinger Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

"  "         " Frank  W.Scott Alpha  Tau  Omega 

«  "         " Oliver  J.  Troster Delta  Phi 

«  «        «  . .  .  .C.  F.  Williams Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ Harrold  P.  Flint Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 

"    ....Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate Sigma  Chi 

Indiana,  Lloyd  D.  Claycombe Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Hugh  Shields Delta  Tau  Delta 

Iowa Odis  K.  Patton Delta  Chi 

Kenyon Carl  R.  Ganter Alpha  Delta  Phi 

"      Harold  Jacobsen Sigma  Pi 

"      Robert  M.  Weh Delta  Phi 

Lafayette Ross  S.  Hoffman Chi  Phi 

"        Joseph  F.  Stier Phi  Kappa  Sigma 

Lehigh A.  J.  Weston Theta  Upsilon  Omega 

Maine  Univ Dr.  J.  S.  Ferguson Kappa  Sigma 

"  "    Frank  C.  Ferguson Kappa  Sigma 

Maryland Alexander  Gcxxdman Phi  Alpha 

"         Irving  B.  Grandberg Phi  Alpha 

M.  I.  T Richard  Lassiter Phi  Mu  Delta 

"       Isaac  Mark,  Jr Phi  Beta  Delta 

"       Emerson  H.  Packard Alpha  Tau  Omega 

"       Clifford  M.  Swan Delta  Upsilon 

McGill E.  S.  Hanny Zeta  Psi 

Mercer  University Harry  R.  Maugans Alpha  Lambda  Tau 

Miami R.  J.  Young Phi  Kappa  Tau 

Michigan,  University  of.  .  .Henry  W.  Church Beta  Kappa 

"  «  «  ...  George  Starr  Lasher Theta  Chi 

"  ...H.  S.  Slifer Chi  Psi 

Middlebury R.  M.  Savage Kappa  Delta  Rho 

Minnesota,  University  of. .  Leland  F.  Leland Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 

"  "         "  ..V.M.Williams Sigma  Nu 

Mississippi,  University  of.. .Eric  A.  Dawson Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Missouri Orville  M.  Barnett Sigma  Nu 

Mt.  Union A.  H.  Wilson Sigma  Nu 

Muhlenberg L.  M.  Utz Phi  Kappa  Tau 

Nebraska Don  D.  Elliott Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

"         W.  V.  Nelson Delta  Sigma  Lambda 

New  Hampshire Edson  Bailey Phi  Mu  Delta 
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New  York  University Herman  L.  Baskin Tau  Delta  Phi 

"         "  "         James  Ek)yd Zeta  Psi 

«         «  «         Kenneth  H.  Campbell Delta  Alpha  Pi 

«         «  "        Orion  H.  Cheney Phi  Gamma  Delta 

«         «  "         Dr.  Chas.  W.  Gerstenberg. Delta  Chi 

«         "  "         Dr.  Walter  Levy Sigma  Lambda  Pi 

«         "  "         C.  A.  Tonsor,  Jr Delta  Sigma  Phi 

North  Carolina Daniel  L.  Grant Delta  Tau  Delta 

Ohio  State John  B.  Harshman Delta  Chi 

«         «    Walter  A.  Houck Phi  Kappa 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ Wm.  R.  Bayes Phi  Delta  Theta 

«  «  «     Dr.  Milton  W.  Brown Chi  Phi 

«  «  "     Stephen  H.  Fritchman Delta  Alpha  Pi 

«  «  «    Willis  O.  Robb Beta  Theta  Pi 

«  «  «     Cecil  J.  Wilkinson Phi  Gamma  Delta 

Penn-State Claude  W.  Edgett Phi  Pi  Phi 

Pennsylvania,  Univ.  of.  .  .  .Horace  R.  Barnes Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

"  "      "  . .  .  .Edward  Davis Phi  Epsilon  Pi 

«  "      "  . .  .  .William  S.  Dye.  Jr Acacia 

*  "      "  ...  .Benjamin  Greenstein Omicron  Alpha  Tau 

«  "      «  Wm.  T.  Harris Tau  Delta  Phi 

«  «      "   W.  R.  Hockenberry Acacia 

"  "      "  . .  .  .John  E.  Mason Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

«  "      "  . .  .  .S.  H.  Steinberg Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

«  "      "  Emanuel  W.  Wirkman Phi  Epsilon  Pi 

Pittsburgh Norman  MacLeod Delta  Tau  Delta 

«         Hugh  J.  Ryan Delta  Sigma  Phi 

Rensselaer George  V.  Catuna Theta  Chi 

«  E.  P.  Hamilton Theta  Xi 

R.  P.  I C.  W.  Tillinghast  Barker .  .Delta  Phi 

Richmond H.  B.  Handy Kappa  Alpha  Order 

"  William  L.  Phillips Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Rochester,  University  of. . .  Wm.  F.  Love Theta  Delta  Chi 

Rose  Poly Leroy  A.  Wilson Theta  Kappa  Nu 

Rutgers J.  Harold  Johnston Pi  Kappa  Alpha 

Stevens R.  F.  Dirkes Theta  Upsilon  Omega 

Swarthmore Edward  M.  Bassett Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Syracuse Lloyd  L.  Cheney Phi  Kappa  Psi 

«         J .  Lorton  Francis Pi  Kappa  Alpha 

"        G.  F.  Kinback Sigma  Chi 

Temple J.N.  Danehower Theta  Upsilon  Omega 

Toronto John  R.  McGillivray Phi  Gamma  Delta 

Trinity ^ C.  B.  F.  Brill Delta  Psi 

Tufts Alfred  E.  Grant E3eta  Kappa 

Union     Dr.  Walter  H.  Conley Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

«      A.  B.  King Sigma  Phi 

Vanderbilt  University Myron  T.  Nailling Phi  Kappa  Sigma 

Vermont J.  Ralph  Spalding Phi  Mu  Delta 

Wabash George  Banta,  Jr Phi  Delta  Theta 

Washington  University George  Nobbe Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 

«  «        Noel  Sargent Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Washington  Univ.  St. 

Louis H.  P.  Davison Theta  Xi. 

Wesleyan Russell  H.  Anderson Delta  Upsilon 

Westminster S.  W.  McGinness Theta  Upsilon  Omega 
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Wisconsin W.  L.  Momsen Alpina  Delta  Phi 

Williams        William  L.  Butcher,  Jr. . .  .Zeta  Psi 

«         Herbert  L.  Gutterson Kappa  Alpha  Society 

«        "  Henry  G.  Hotchkiss Delta  Psi 

«        Clarence  E.  West Kappa  Alpha  Society 

Yale Arthur  G.  Freeland Delta  Phi 

«    James  Anderson  Hawes Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

«    '.'.'.'. Robert  C.  Lewis Acacia 

«     Wayne  M.  Musgrave Alpha  Sigma  Phi 


.H.  B.  Handy Kappa  Alpha 

.Jack  W.  Jareo Phi  Kappa  Tau 

.R.  J.  Young Phi  Kappa  Tau 
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COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATORS 
IN  ATTENDANCE 

J.  W.  Armstrong  (Dean),  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
S.  T.  Arnold  (Dean),  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Theodore  W.  Biddie,    (Asst.   Dean),  University  of    Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  A.  Bursley  (Dean),  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
R.  C.  Clothier  (Dean),  University  of  Pittsgurgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
G.  B.  Curtis  (Dean),  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Floyd  Field  (Dean),  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
M.  L.  Fisher  (Dean),  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

C.  W.  Flint  (Chancellor),  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  Gardner  (Dean),  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  O. 
Robert   S.   Hanson    (Professor)    Drexel  Institute,   Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Burt  A.  Hazeltine  (Dean),  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Albert  K.  Heckel  (Dean),  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Hamilton  Holt  (President),  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

James  E.  Householder  (Asst.  Dean),  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 

John  R.  Johnston  (Dean),  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 

H.  E.  Lobdell  (Dean),  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Marvin  (President),  George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

J.  M.  Robinson  (Professor),  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Au- 
burn, Ala. 

W.  L.  Sanders  (Dean),  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O. 

L.  D.  Stratton  (Dean),  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Trautman  (Dean),  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

A.  H.  Upham  (President),  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

W.  R.  Westhafer  (Dean),  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O. 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  President,  Stanford  University,  Calif. 


Total  Actiuil  Attendance  by  Fraternities 
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TOTAL  ACTUAL  ATTENDANCE  A-RRANGED 
BY  FRATERNITIES 


Acacia 

Wm.  S.  Dye,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  '05 
W.  Elmer  Ekblaw,  Illinois  '10 
David  A.  Embury,  Cornell  '10 
W.  R.  Hockenberry,  Pennsylvania 

'14 
Robert  C.  Lewis,  Yale  '09 
H.  L.  Washington,  Kansas  '21 

Alpha  Chi  Rho 

Charles  H.  Bassford,  Trinity  '10 
Pearson  Hunt,  Yale  '30 
Dixon  R.  Fox,  Columbia  '  1 1 
Claude  Jasper,  Wisconsin  '30 
Ramsay  Spillrnan,  Cornell  '14 
Wilbur  M.  Walden,  Cornell  '11 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Malcolm  Bonj'nge,  Columbia  '30 
Albert  I.  Dickerson,  Dartmouth  '30 
Carl  R.  Ganter,  Kenyon  '99 
Walter  F.  Gellhom,  Amherst  '27 
Willard  L.  Momsen,  Wisconsin  '29 
Robert  M.  Weh,  Kenyon  '28 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

L.  H.  Block,  Georgia  [28 
David  Schlosinger,  Illinois  '24 
S.  H.  Steinberg,  Pennsylvania  '28 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

H.  A.  Stevenson,  Cornell  '19 
Clarence  Svinth,  Wash.  State  '30 

Alpha  Lambda  Tau 

Harry  R.  Mangans,  Mercer  '27 

Alpha  Phi  Delta 

Paul  Salvatore,  Columbia  '15 
Peter  Sammartino,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  '24 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 

William  Cleworth,  Illinois  '17 
C.  E.  Hall,  Columbia  '14 
Robt.  L.  Jagochi,  Pennsylvania  '16 
Wayne  M.  Musgrave,  Yale  '07 
Cleaveland  J.  Pice,  Yale  '09 

Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Charles  E.  Boardman,  Tufts  '30 
C.  Eugene  Center,  Worcester  P.  I., 

'30 
Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Illinois  '90 
Stewart  D.  Daniels,  Illinois  '21 
Sidney  B.  Fithian,  Illinois  '99 
Albert  K.  Heckel,  Roanoke  '03 
John  M.  McGregor,  Oregon  '30 
Emerson  H.  Packard,  M.  I.  T.  '07 

C.  L.  S.  Raby,  Gettysburgh  '05 
Frank  W.  Scott,  Illinois  '01 
Tames    E.    Ware,    Ala.    Polytech. 

Inst.  '30 

D.  Q.  Wells,  M.  I.  T.  '30 
Beta  Kappa 

Henry  W.  Church,  Michigan  '08 
Alfred  E.  Grant,  Tufts  '23 
Arthur  S.  Williamson,  Hamline  '21 


Beta  Theta  Pi 
Harold  J.  Baily,  Amherst  '08 
George  H.  Bruce,  Centre  '99 
D.  H.  Gardner,  Western  Reserve 

'20 
William  J-  Kearney,  Dickinson  '30 
A.  T.  G.  Priest,  Idaho  "18 
Wiilis  O.  Robb,  Ohio  Wesleyan  '79 
Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Denison  '82 
Howard  A.  Somers,  Jr.,  Stevens  '30 

Chi  Phi 

Milton  W.  Brown,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

'94 
Ross  S.  Hoffman,  Lafayette  '23 
A.  H.  Hutchinson,  Cornell  '09 

Chi  Psi 
Albert  S.  Bard,  Amherst  '88 
W.  S.  Chaille,  Georgia  '29 
H.  S.  Slifer,  Michigan  '12 

Delta  Alpha  Pi 

Kenneth  H.  Campbell,  N.  Y.  U.  '25 
Stephen  H.  Fritchman,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan '14 

Delta  Chi 

William  W.  Bride,  Georgetown  '04 
Milton  E.  Cornelius,  Nebraska  '09 
C.  S.  DeRoin,  Kansas  '16 
Chas.  W.  Gerstenberg,  N.  Y.  U.  '04 
John  B.  Harshman,  Ohio  State  '07 
Henry  V.  McGurren,  Chicago  Kent 

'10 
Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  Stanford  '13 
Odis  K.  Patton,  Iowa  '12 
Albert  S.  Tousley,  Minnesota  '24 
M.  W.  White,  Penn  State  '20 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

Howard  W.  Chappell,  Middlebury 

'31 
James  Anderson  Hawes,  Yale  '04 
Edward  C.  Hoelscher,  Jr.,  IlUnois 

'30 
Henry  R.  Johnston,  Williams  '09 
Warren  I.  Lee,  Hamilton  '99 
Alfred  H.  Upham,  Miami  '97 
W.  G.  Webster,  Harvard  '86 

Delt.\  Phi 

C.  W.  T.  Barker,  R.  P.  I.  '03 
Arthur  G.  Freeland,  Yale  '04 
Bert  R.  Hedman,  Rutgers  '27 
James  Duane  Livingston,  Colum- 
bia '80 
James  D.  Livingston,  Jr.,  Colum- 
bia '13 
Stewart  L.  Smith,  Johns  Hopkins 

'30 
Oliver  J.  Troster,  Illinois  '16 

Delta  Psi 

C.  B.  F.  Brill,  Trinity  '19 

Henry  G.  Hotchkiss,  Williams  '13 
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Delta  Sigma  Lambda 

W.  V.  Nelson,  Nebraska  '26 
Delta  Sigma  Phi 

Robert  L.  Foose,  F.  &  M.  '30 
Hugh  J.  Ryan,  Pittsburgh  '16 
Charles  A.  Tonsor,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  U.  '03 
Delta  Tau  Delta 

A.    Bruce    Bielaski,    Geo.    Wash- 
ington '04 
Stanley  Charlton,  Armour  '21 
Alvan  E.  Duerr,  Williams  '93 
Daniel  L.  Grant,  N.  Carolina  '21 
Frederick  C.  Hack,  Jr.,  Chicago  '30 
Burt  A.  Hazeltine,  Tufts  '13 
Frank  S.   Hemmick,  Geo.  Wash- 
ington '09  ^ 
George  S.  Lumbard,  Lafayette  30 
Norman  MacLeod,  Pittsburgh  '17 
F.  D.  Moore,  Ohio  '16 
Harry  W.  Ruggles,  Lehigh  '30 
Robert  D.  Shanklin,  Brown  '29 
Hugh  Shields,  Indiana  '26 
Delta  Upsilon 

Russell  H.  Anderson,  Wesleyan  '20 
Lynne  J.  Bevan,  Chicago  '03 
Robert  J.  Coulton,  Miami  '30 
Frederick  M.  Crossett,  N.  Y.  U.  '84 
Jack  C.  Foote,  Western  Reserve  '30 
Russell  W.  Gies,  Rutgers  '12 
Richard  A.  Paul,  Middlebury  '31 
Clifford  M.  Swan,  M.  I.  T.  '99 
Theodore  H.  Zaremba,  Middlebury 
'30 
Kappa  Alpha  Order 

John  P.  Corry,  Emory  '22 
Alexander  C.  Dick,  Charleston  '15 
H.  B.  Handy,  Richmond  '06 
A.  H.  Hanna,  Rollins  '14 
Kappa  Alpha  Society 

Oliver  B.  Capen,  Hobart  '02 
Herbert  L.  Gutterson,  Williams  '04 
Clarence  E.  West,  Williams  '03 
Kappa  Delta  Rho 

Carlos  G.  Fuller,  Colgate  '20 
A.  M.  Ottman,  Middlebury  '17 
R.  M.  Savage,  Middlebury  '24 
Neil  Willard 
Kappa  Nu 

Arthur  Kriedman,  N.  Y.  U.   30 

Kappa  Sigma 

Oliver  J.  Decker,  Bucknell  '99 
Frank  C.  Ferguson,  Maine  '18 
J.  S.  Ferguson,  Maine  '89 
Otis  E.  Leshe,  Carnegie  '30 
George  F.  Opdyke,  Case  '30 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Lloyd  D.  Claycombe,  Indiana   14 
E.  J.  C.  Fischer,  Cornell  '10 
William  Kelliher,  R.  I.  State  '31 
Linn  C.  Lightner,  F.  &  M.  '18 


Bruce  H.  Mcintosh,  DePauw  '16 
John  E.  Mason,  Pennsylvania  '13 
William  B.  Myrick,  La.  State  '20 
Kenneth  H.  Perry,  Worcester  P.  I. 

'31 
Noel  Sargent,  Washington  '15 
Reuben  C.  Younquist  '28 

Omicron  Alpha  Tau 

Benjamin  Greenstein,  Pennsylvania 
'24 
Phi  Alpha 

Alexander  Goodman,  Maryland  '22 
Irving  B.  Grandberg,  Maryland  '19 
Phi  Beta  Delta 
William  Biederman,  Cornell  '16 
Isaac  Mark,  Jr.,  M.  I.  T.  '22 
Joseph  Phillips,  California  '23 
Phi  Delta  Theta 

George  Banta,  Jr.,  Wabash  '14 
William  R.  Bayes,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

'02 
Clarence  W.  Bilbt,  Ohio  '30 
Mark  W.  Bradford,  Whitman  '28 
Ogden  D.  Gensheimer,  Pittsburgh 

'30 
Ralph  F.  Perry,  Vermont  '06 
Arthur  R.  Priest,  De  Pauw  '91 
Lion  Rushmore,  Swarthmore  '31 
Frank  Stanton,  Ohio  Wesleyan  '30 
Herbert  H.  Ward,  Ohio  State  '90 
Phi  Epsilon  Pi 

Edward  Davis,  Pennsylvania  '17 
Emanuel  W.  Wirkman,  Pennsyl- 
vania '18 
Phi  Gamma  Delta 

J.  B.  Birdsell,  M.  I.  T.  '31 
William  F.   Chamberlin,   Denison 

'93 
O.  H.  Cheney,  N.  Y.  U.  '97 
John  R.  McGillivray,  Toronto,  '28 
A     F.    Townsend,   Jr.,   Worcester 

P.  I.  '31 
Scott  Webster,  Stanford  '30 
Cecil  J.  Wilkinson,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
'17 

Phi  Kappa 

Walter  A.  Houck,  Ohio  State  '14 

Phi  Kjvppa  Psi 

Edward  M.  Bassett,  Swarthmore 

'01 
Lloyd  L.  Cheney,  Syracuse  '02 
Thomas  A.  Cookson,  Indiana  '02 
Clifton  H.  Cox,  Lafayette  '30 
Malcolm  Kirkpatrick,  Penn  State 

'30 
Allan   W,    Porterfield,   West  Vir- 
ginia '01 
H.  G.  Townsend,  Beloit,  '07 
George  W.  Tucker,  Columbia  '05 
C.  F.  Williams,  Illinois  '10 
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Phi  Kappa  Sigma 

H.  E.  Lobdell,  M.  I.  T.  '17 
Myron  T.  Nailling,  Vanderbilt  '21 
R.  J.  Pilgram,  F.  &  M.  '98 
Joseph  F.  Stier,  Lafayette  '80 

Phi  Kappa  Tau 

L.  M.  Utz,  Muhlenberg  '19 
I.  M.  Wright,  Alfred  '04 
R.  J.  Young,  Miami  '28 

Phi  Lambda  Theta 

Kermit  L.  Noll,  Bucknell  '25 

Phi  Mu  Delta 

Edson  Bailey,  New  Hampshire  '22 
Richard  T.  Lassiter,  M.  I.  T.  '24 
J.  Ralph  Spalding,  Vennont  '23 

Phi  Pi  Phi 

Fred  M.  Clarke,  Chicago  Kent  '11 
Claude  W.  Edgett,  Penn  State  '17 
O.  B.  Wert,  Penn  State  '28 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Horace  R.  Barnes,  Pennsy  Ivania '  1 1 
Joseph  H.  Batt,  Geo.  Washington 

'14 
Alvin    T.    Burrows,    Geo.    Wash- 
ington '03 
Walter  H.  Conley,  Union  '91 
Walter  B.  Freed,  Gettysburg  '30 
James  H.  Minor,  Columbia  '10 
Robert  L.  Towne,  Worcester  P.  I. 

•29 
W.  F.  Wood,  St.  Lawrence  '10 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha 

J.  Lorton  Francis,  Syracuse  '13 
J.  Harold  Johnston,  Rutgers  '20 

Pi  Kappa  Phi 

Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  Emery  '13 
Albert  W.  Meisel,  Brooklyn  P.  I. 

'02 
A.  P.  Wagener,  Charleston  '06 

Psi  Upsilon 

Kingsbury  Dyke,  Union  '30 
Silas  M.  Giddings,  Columbia  '30 
Hamilton  Holt,  Yale  '94 
Herbert  W.  Lamb,  Jr.,  Syracuse  '30 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Eric  A.  Dawson,  Mississippi  '08 
H.  W.  Dix,  Cornell  '11 

A.  Baron  Holmes,  No.  Carolina  '28 
Patrick  H.  Nelson,  So.  Carolina  '30 
C.  Edward  Rhetts,  Dartmouth  '31 
Robert  M.  Strozier,  Emory  '29 

R.  S.  Uzzell,  Denver  '03 
Collier  H.  Young,  Dartmouth  '30 
Sigma  Alpha  Mu 

Franklin  A.  Alter,  Illinois  '22 
James  C.  Hammerstein,  C.  C.  N.  Y. 
'19 

B.  L.  Moser,  Ohio  State  '30 
Sigma  Chi 

John  D.  BuUuch,  Jr.,  No.  Caro- 
lina '28 


Chester  W.  Cleveland,  Illinois  '20 
G.  B.  Curtis,  Wesleyan  '16 
Ted  J.  Drake,  Oregon  State  '30 
Allan  H.  Keller,  Columbia  '26 
G.  F.  Kindback,  Syracuse  '12 
Joseph  C.  Nate,  Illinois  Wesleyan 

'90 
William  L.  Sanders,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

'13 
Thomas  Shotton,  Jr.,  Brown  '30 
John  Wendt,  Gettysburg  '98 

Sigma  Lambda  Pi 

Walter  Levy,  N.  Y.  U.  '22 

Sigma  Mu  Sigma 

J.  Edward  Jones,  Illinois  '26 

Sigma  Nu 

Orville  M.  Bamett,  Missouri  '93 
H.  O.  Farmer,  Geo.  Washington  '30 
George  L.  Irvine,  Iowa  State  '30 
Sam  Ketchum,  Stevens  '02 
LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  Albion  '10 
Charles  L.  Petze,  Jr.,  M.  I.  T.  '25 
James  B.  Shannon,  Michigan  '30 
Charles  E.  Thomas,  Sewanee  '27 
Warren  W.  Way,  Jr.,  Sewanee 
V.  M.  Williams,  Minnesota  '21 
A.  H.  Wilson,  Mt.  Union  '03 

Sigma  Phi 

Harry  C.  Bates,  Hamilton  '08 
A.  B.  King,  Union  '08 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Don  D.  ElUott,  Nebraska  '21 
W.  E.  Johnson,  Virginia  '27 
William  L.  Phillips,  Richmond  '03 

Sigma  Phi  Sigma 

C.  R.  Anderson,  Illinois  '18 
E,  A.  Norton,  Illinois  '19 
John  M.  Stratton,  Cornell  '15 

Sigma  Pi 

Glen  A.  Coan,  Piirdue '  30 
M.  L.  Fisher,  Purdue  '03 
Harold  Jacobsen,  Kenyon  '24 

Tau  Delta  Phi 
Herman  L.  Baskin,  N.  Y.  U.  '21 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Pennsylvania  '23 
Joseph  Lang,  Columbia  '19 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Irving  Colembe,  Columbia  '23 
Alfred  J.  Kleinberger,  Cornell  '25 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 
Harrold  P.  Flint,  Illinois  Wesleyan 

'12 
Leland  F.  Leland,  Minnesota  '23 
Dean  McCluskey,  Chicago  '18 
George   Nobbe,   Washington   Uni- 
versity '20 

Theta  Chi 

M.  Ashford  Ayers,  West  Virginia 

'30 
George  V.  Catima,  Rensselaer  '13 
Floyd  Field 
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Robert  H.  Hoge,  Illinois  '24 
Fred  W.  Ladue,  Colgate  '12 
George  Starr  Lasher,  Michigan  '11 
William    J.    Newbold,    Worcester 
P.  I.  '30 

Theta  Delta  Chi 

E.  S.  Griffing,  Harvard  '89 
Norman  Hackett,  Michigan  '98 
Vv  illiam  F.  Love,  Rochester  '03 
Donald  E.  Prince,  Bowdoin  '31 
Francis  M.  Tompkins,  Geo.  Wash- 
ington '30 

Theta  Kappa  Nu 

Leroy  Wilson,  Rose  P.  L  '22 

Theta  Upsilon  Omega 

Charles  H.  Cole,  Worcester  P.  L  '30 
T.  N.  Danehower,  Temple  '22 
R.  F.  Dirkes,  Stevens  '20 
M.  E.  Jansson,  Illinois  '23 


S.  W.  McGinness,  Westminster  '01 
A.  J.  Weston,  Lehigh  '04 

Theta  Xi 

H.  P.  Davison,  Washington  Univ. 

(St.  Louis)  '24 
Don  E.  Dawley,  Univ.  of  Cal.  at 

L.  A.  '29 
E.  P.  Hamilton,  Rensselaer  '07 

Zeta  Beta  Tau 

Lee  Dover,  So.  Calif.  '22 
Harold  Riegelman,  Cornell  '14 

Zeta  Psi 

James  Boyd,  N.  Y.  U.  '82 
William  L.  Butcher,  Jr.,  Williams  '28 
Ruford  Franklin,  Columbia  '86 
E.  S.  Hanny,  McGill  '29 
C.  L.  Safford,  Williams  '30 
W.  D.  Trautman,  Western  Reserve 
•14 


Minutes  41 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  SES- 
SION OF  THE  INTERFRATERNITY  CONFERENCE 

FIRST  DAY 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City,  at  9.35  a.  m.,  on  Friday,  November  29,  1929,  by 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Clifford  M.  Swan.  There  being  no  quorum, 
the  chair  declared  a  recess.  The  Conference  reconvened  at  10.05 
a.  m. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wright,  Phi  Kappa  Tau,  of  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege, offered  the  opening  invocation,  the  Conference  standing. 

Dr.  Wright  :  "Kind  Heavenly  Father,  we  would  ask  Thy  di- 
rection and  guidance  as  we  gather  here  to  discuss  our  problems. 
Keep  in  our  minds  the  men  who  stand  behind  us.  Open  up  our 
vision  to  Thy  laws  and  Thy  wishes.  Guide  us  and  direct  us  so 
that  we  will  carry  back  to  the  men  behind  us  inspirations  that 
come  to  us  at  this  time.  We  would  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  the 
members  of  our  Organization,  to  guide  us  and  direct  us  so  that  we 
may  lead  our  men  into  Thy  war,  so  that  Thy  will  on  earth  will  be 
done.    We  ask  these  blessings  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg  then  called  the 
roll  and  the  Chair  announced  that  a  quorum  was  present. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  James  Duane  Livingston,  seconded  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Tonsor,  Jr.,  the  following  rules  of  order  were  unani- 
mously adopted  for  this  Conference : 

"The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
Interfraternity  Conference  shall  govern  the  conduct  of  this 
Conference  generally,  and  these  rules  of  procedure  shall  be 
considered  supplementary  to  and  subject  to  interpretation  by 
such  provisions. 

"Program  and  Discussion:  The  program  as  printed  and  dis- 
tributed is  adopted  and  shall  be  followed  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  absences,  vacancies  or 
other  causes. 

"The  usual  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  shall  control. 

"Each  speaker  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes  for  the 
presentation  of  a  formal  paper.  He  shall  be  warned  two 
minutes  before  the  expiration  of  such  period.  The  time  of 
such  speaker  may  be  extended  by  unanimous  consent  of  those 
present. 
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"In  general  discussion  each  speaker  shall  be  limited  to 
seven  minutes,  and  such  time  shall  not  be  extended.  No  per- 
son shall  speak  more  than  once  during  the  same  period  of  dis- 
cussion until  others  desiring  to  speak  have  been  given  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

"The  receipt  of  reports  made  at  this  Conference  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  on  the 
subject  treated. 

"Committees:  The  following  committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed : 

(a)  A  Committee  of  three  on  Credentials,  to  be  appointed 

by  the  chairman,  w^ho  shall  designate  the  chairman 
of  such  committee. 

(b)  A  Committee  of  five  on  Resolutions,  to  be  appointed 

by  the  chairman,  w^ho  will  designate  the  chairman 
of  such  committee. 

"Resolutions:  All  resolutions  involving  an  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  Conference  shall  be  read  to  the  Conference  be- 
fore submission  to  the  committee,  and  shall  be  immediately 
referred,  without  debate. 

"Voting  Pozver:  Voting  power  in  this  Conference  upon 
any  question  shall  be  vested  in  the  delegates  of  the  constitu- 
ent fraternities  having  full  membership,  but  each  such  frater- 
nity having  full  membership  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote. 
Voting  by  proxy  shall  not  be  allowed.  The  voting  shall  be  by 
ayes  and  nays  unless  a  roll  call  shall  be  demanded  by  at  least 
three  delegates  from  three  different  constituent  fraternities." 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Decker,  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  Twentieth  Conference  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Chairman  :  "The  Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  we  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  having  with  us  as  our  guest  this  after- 
noon the  Honorable  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  President  of  Stanford 
University,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Dr.  Wilbur  will  come 
to  us  to  make  an  address  soon  after  we  reconvene  after  luncheon." 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Gerstenberg,  amended  by  Mr.  Duerr,  a 
resolution  was  passed  that  the  order  of  business  be  suspended  at 
whatever  time  Dr.  Wilbur  should  reach  the  hotel,  in  order  to 
listen  to  his  address,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  press  be 
admitted  during  this  address. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  James  Duane  Livingston,  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  were  extended  to  guests  and  visitors. 
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The  Chairman  then  announced  the  appointment  of  the  follow- 
ing committees : 

Credentials  :     Cecil  J.  Wilkinson,  chairman. 

W.  W.  Bride,  Bruce  H.  Mcintosh. 

Nominations :  Dr.  Walter  H.  Conley,  chairman. 

Henry  R.  Johnston,  Harold  Riegelman, 
Harrold  P.  Flint,  J.  Harold  Johnston. 

Resolutions :     Albert  S.  Bard,  chairman. 

Harold  J.  Baily,  Dr.  J.  S.  Ferguson, 
Carl  R.  Canter,  Charles  A.  Tonsor,  Jr  . 

The  Chairman  :  "The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Bruce." 
Mr.  George  H.  Bruce:  "Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  according 
to  the  By-Laws,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  session  on  Saturday.  A  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  get  away  before  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee. One  member  said  he  rarely  ever  knows  who  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  until  late  in  the  year. 

"So,  in  order  to  obviate  that,  and  also  because  it  seems  to  a  num- 
ber of  us  that  the  new  chairman  ought  to  sit  with  the  old  chair- 
man at  the  dinner  on  Friday  night,  I  move  the  following  resolution : 

"RESOLVED,  that  Section  5  of  the  By-Laws  regarding  order 
of  business  be  suspended  in  that  the  election  of  officers  and  new 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1930  be  held  at  the  end 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  session,  such  newly  elected  officers  and 
committee-men  not  to  take  office,  however,  until  the  close  of  the 
Conference  session  on  Saturday,  November  30,  1929." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Duerr  and  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote. 

The  Chairman  :  "The  Nominations  Committee  will  please 
take  note  of  this  resolution  and  be  prepared  to  bring  in  its  report 
at  the  end  of  this  afternoon's  session." 

The  Chairman  then  read  his  report  for  the  year.  (See  Ex- 
hibit A).    On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 

The  Chairman:  "We  will  next  listen  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg." 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  report.  (See  Exhibit  B).  On 
motion,  this  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 
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The  Chairman  :  "We  will  next  have  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Alvaii  E.  Duerr." 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report.  (See  Exhibit  C). 

The  Secretary:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  informa- 
tion. Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Duerr,  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  you 
recall  that  there  have  been  no  accounts  receivable  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  session  of  the  Conference?" 

The  Treasurer:     "So  far  as  I  remember." 

The  Secretary  :  "I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  Chairman." 
{Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  "It  is  a  very  interesting  point.  It  shows 
the  healthy  condition  of  our  Conference  Child." 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received. 

The  Chairman  :  "We  will  now  have  the  report  of  our  Edu- 
cational Adviser,  Dean  Clark."  {Applause.) 

Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark  :  "I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  you 
applaud  me  before  I  begin  because  you  probably  won't  after  I  am 
through. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  been  assigned 
any  duties  and  so  far  as  I  know  I  have  never  been  called  upon  be- 
fore to  make  any  report  on  those  unassigned  duties. 

"Perhaps  I  may  say  just  briefly  what  it  is  I  have  attempted  to 
do. 

"I  have  carried  on  a  good  deal  of  correspondence.  I  always  an- 
swer letters.  I  always  do  it  right  away  and  I  always  try  to  an- 
swer the  questions  that  are  asked  me.  During  these  past  years  I 
have  had  a  good  many  problems  put  up  to  me.  But  the  main  thing 
which  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  interest  the  educator  constitu- 
ency, of  which  I  am  a  member,  in  the  work  of  the  Interfraternity 
Conference.  I  have  sent  out  a  good  many  letters  of  invitation  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  perhaps  more  this  year  than  I 
have  ever  done  before.  I  paid  my  own  postage  {Laughter),  on 
these  letters  and  I  have  never  sent  a  bill  for  any  of  these  things. 

"I  think  the  gratifying  part  of  the  very  humble  work  that  I  have 
attempted  to  do  has  been  the  returns  which  I  have  had.  I  think 
there  has  never  been  before  so  much  apparent  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  college  officials  as  I  have  had  this  year.    I  think  we  should 
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have  had  a  very  much  larger  representation  here  if  college  ad- 
ministrations were  a  little  more  generous  in  assigning  traveling 
expenses  to  the  members  of  the  faculty.  I  know  some  people  who 
live  in  Florida  and  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  and  their  report  is 
that  they'd  be  only  too  glad  to  come  on  to  New  York,  see  the  shows 
{Laughter),  and  hear  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  if  it 
were  not  necessary  for  them  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  did  not  feel  that  they  could  do  it  and  there  was  no 
way  of  getting  it  into  the  budget  without  giving  away  just  exactly 
what  it  was  for.     {Laughter.) 

"But,  seriously,  I  think  we  have  during  the  last  few  years  in- 
terested both  college  presidents  and  deans  and  members  of  the 
faculty  in  the  work  that  we  are  doing  and  I  believe  that  that  has 
been  worth  while. 

"If  anyone  will  suggest  to  me  what  a  person  like  me  can  do  to 
develop  interest  in  the  Interfraternity  Conference  and  really  en- 
courage more  college  people  to  come  here  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 
I  believe  as  we  are  able  to  show  the  college  administrations  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  and  what  we  have  done  that  we  shall  fur- 
ther the  influence  and  the  interest  and  the  work  of  the  Conference." 
{Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  "Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Educational  Adviser.  Unless  there  is  objection  the  report  will 
be  received  and  filed.    Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"The  next  item  in  the  order  of  business  is  the  Memorial  to 
Henry  H.  McCorkle.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Livingston,  who  was  to 
present  that  Memorial,  has  been  called  away  for  the  balance  of  the 
morning  we  will,  unless  there  is  objection,  pass  this  and  take  it  up 
immediately  after  luncheon  as  the  first  order  of  business. 

"We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Audit. 
Dr.  Gerstenberg  will  present  it."     (See  Exhibit  C.) 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 

The  Chairman:  "The  next  report  is  on  the  Conference 
Dinner.    I  will  ask  Dr.  Gerstenberg  to  give  you  the  information." 

The  Secretary:  "The  Conference  Dinner  is  scheduled  for 
half -past  six  tonight.  If  the  Chairman  is  as  prompt  with  that  as 
he  was  with  the  calling  of  the  meeting  this  morning  the  Dinner 
will  be  at  six  thirty-five.    However,  that  was  a  fiction  this  morn- 
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ing  and  it  will  probably  be  a  fiction  this  evening,  but  a  reality  as  of 
seven  o'clock. 

"The  following  speakers  will  address  us:  Chancellor  Charles 
Wesley  Flint  of  Syracuse  University;  Dr.  Alfred  Horatio  Upham, 
President  of  Miami  University  in  Ohio;  President  Hamilton  Holt 
of  Rollins,  an  experimental  college  down  in  Florida ;  and  Dr.Cloyd 
H.  Marvin,  JPresident  of  George  Washington  University. 

"We  hope  to  have  with  us  Madame  Helena  Marsh,  late  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  who  will  sing  a  few  songs  early  in 
the  evening. 

"So  let  us  please  all  be  present  at  seven  o'clock  ready  to  sit 
down  at  that  time  in  order  that  the  Dinner  may  be  over  at  about 
half-past  ten.    The  price  of  tickets  is  three  dollars. 

"I  may  say  if  any  of  you  have  brought  dinner  jackets  they 
will  be  in  order  this  year,  although  the  most  of  us,  I  presume,  will 
not  wear  them." 

The  Chairman  :  "The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Editors'  Dinner — Mr.  Banta." 

Mr.  George  Banta,  Jr.,  then  read  his  report  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Editors'  Dinner,  including  in  it  the  report  of  the 
College  Fraternity  Editors  Association.     (See  Exhibit  D.) 

Mr.  Banta:  "I  might  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  you 
who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  trend,  that  one  of  the  question- 
naires covered  the  subject  of  the  income  or  the  salary  paid  by  the 
different  fraternities  to  their  editors.  We  thought  last  year  at  the 
meeting  that  a  survey  of  that  information  would  be  interesting  and 
it  has  proven  quite  interesting.  The  report  will  be  given  without 
the  use  of  any  names  of  fraternities  but  the  information  shows 
that  the  fraternity  editors  for  the  most  part  are  pretty  well  paid." 

Mr.  Harrold  P.  Flint  :  "I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  ask  the  Chairman  or  the  President  of  the  Editors'  Asso- 
ciation to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  any  of  the  members,  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Conference, 
are  invited  to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the  College  Fraternity 
Editors'  Association.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing of  that  in  the  past  and  I  make  that  statement  asking  him 
to  approve  it  in  order  that  we  may  be  clear  with  reference  to  it." 

Mr.  Banta:     "Thank  you,  Mr.  Flint.     We  had  intended  to 
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make  a  special  point  of  that  by  going  to  the  members  personally 
but  this  will  serve  the  purpose  that  is  intended." 

The  Chairman  :  "I  am  very  glad  you  brought  out  that  point 
because  there  was  considerable  misunderstanding  last  year.  Some 
of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  desired 
to  go  to  the  Dinner  but  did  not  quite  dare  to  for  fear  they  would 
intrude." 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Flint,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered 
filed. 

The  Chairman  :  "With  your  permission  I  wish  to  inter- 
polate at  this  point  a  report  which  is  not  listed  on  the  program. 
It  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  with  State  Uni- 
versity Presidents.    Mr.  Duerr,  will  you  please  present  that  ?" 

Mr.  Alvan  E.  Duerr:  'T  should  like  to  explain  that  Dr. 
Shepardson  and  I  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  meet  with  the 
Committee  on  Social  Groups  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
University  Presidents  and  that  the  report  has  been  written,  but  Dr. 
Shepardson,  although  he  has  signed  it,  has  not  seen  it  and  perhaps 
I  shall  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  what  is  said  in  the  report." 
(See  Exhibit  E.) 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  the  resolutions  therein 
recommended  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Chairman  :  "Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  report  be- 
fore we  pass  to  the  next  one  ?" 

Mr.  C.  a.  Tonsor,  Jr.:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  go  on  record  at  this  time.  I  suppose  that  after  the  refer- 
ence that  the  Chairman  has  made  to  scholarship  no  one  will  dare 
to  get  up  and  talk  against  scholarship,  but  I  do  want  to  give  our 
efforts  on  scholarship  a  definite  point  of  view.  I  want  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  this  Conference  does  not  assume  the  burden 
of  guaranteeing  the  scholarship  of  any  of  the  undergraduates. 
Now,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  co-operate  with  all  the  university 
authorities  but  when  a  university  accepts  the  tuition  of  the  under- 
graduate it  does  so  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  the  body  re- 
sponsible for  that  scholarship. 

"Now,  we  can  get  ourselves  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  hav- 
ing our  own  ideas  as  to  how  scholarship  may  be  attained.  I  know 
in  my  own  organization  I  have  at  least  eight  letters  from  different 
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university  authorities  asking  us  what  we  would  suggest.  Well, 
now,  I  submit  that  is  not  our  business  and  I  have  always  an- 
swered that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  co-operate  with  anything 
that  they  suggest  and  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my 
ability.  Now,  I  think  that  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference,  not  that  we  are  going  to  take  on  our  hands 
how  we  shall  solve  that  problem  and  how  shall  scholarship  be 
stressed. 

"I  hope  we  don't  lose  that  point  of  view." 

Mr.  Duerr:  "I  wonder  whether  that  question  was  not  mis- 
understood. That  was  a  question  directed  by  the  State  University 
Presidents  to  themselves  but  not  to  us." 

Mr.  Tonsor  :     "Oh,  I  thought  it  was  to  us." 

Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
certainly  not  feel  like  agreeing  with  any  statement  that  we  do  not 
have  as  fraternity  men  some  responsibility  for  scholarship.  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  as  unwise  for  us  to  accept  such  a  point  of 
view  as  it  is  to  throw  the  responsibility  wholly  upon  the  college  ad- 
ministration, and  I  think,  too,  that  the  responsibility  for  scholar- 
ship lies  in  some  part  upon  the  organization  itself  and  to  the  in- 
dividual^in  the  organization,  and  that  we  cannot  as  fraternity  men 
expect  somebody  else  to  tell  us  how  to  help  the  scholarship  of  our 
organization.  I  should  not,  as  an  officer  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
feel  that  I  had  no  responsibility  for  the  scholarship  of  the  individ- 
ual groups  over  which  I  have  some  supervision.  I  think  that 
would  be  pretty  nearly  nonsense." 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate:  "Mr.  Chairman,  this  expression  of 
Dean  Clark  prompts  me  to  say  something. 

"Personally,  I  am  quite  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestion 
of  mutual  responsibility  in  relation  to  scholarship.  When  a  young 
fellow  is  in  public  school  or  high  school  we  would  not  think  of  the 
home  as  absolved  from  all  responsibility  to  pass  the  buck,  as  the 
saying  is,  over  to  the  high  school  and  the  public  school  and  say, 
'That's  your  job.'  The  home  surely  has  a  relation  to  the  success 
of  the  student  in  school. 

"We  take  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  referring  to  our  fra- 
ternity life  as  a  home  away  from  home.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable  there.     We  share  in  that  responsibility 
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and  not  only  that  but  there  are  many  ways  in  which  we  are  privi- 
leged to  aid  in  the  full  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  interest  of 
the  student." 

Mr.  Duerr:  "Air.  Chairman,  if  I  may  say  just  one  more 
word. 

"I  wonder  whether  the  letter  from  the  Dean  that  is  quoted 
asking  what  a  particular  organization  had  to  suggest  did  not 
amount  to  this :  The  Dean  and  the  faculty  had  wrestled  with  that 
particular  problem  and  had  not  produced  satisfactory  results. 
The  Dean  knew  exactly  what  to  do  and  he  was  ready  to  do  it  and 
then  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  with  the  desire  to  secure  any  co- 
operation that  he  could  that  might  bring  additional  influence  and 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  subject  he  invites  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  fraternity  to  suggest  that  possibly  something  might  be 
done  that  the  Dean  had  not  yet  done. 

"In  one  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  a  little  like  the  invitation  of  the 
undertaker  before  he  claps  the  lid  down  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased to  take  a  last  look."  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Tonsor:  "I  should  like  to  say  for  Chairman  Duerr's 
delectation  that  the  corpse  is  a  very  lively  corpse. 

"It  happens  to  be  that  we  have  several  requests  from  deans 
who  are  just  making  a  survey  of  what  can  be  done  and  that  is 
what  made  the  question  come  up  in  my  mind.  What  can  be  done  ? 
There  wasn't  any  complaint  about  any  young  man,  or  men.  It 
was  simpjy  a  matter  of  trying  to  find  information.  Now,  I  sub- 
mit that  fraternities  are  willing  to  co-operate  but  we  have  not  the 
technical  ability  to  criticize  any  university  faculty.  Now,  very 
many  times  when  I  inquire  of  our  men  here,  'You  have  So-and-So 
and  So-and-So,'  and  the  man  comes  back  and  says,  'AH  my  work 
is  in  and  completed  and  they  won't  accept  it,'  and  what  am  I  going 
to  do  ?  I  write  to  the  Dean  and  the  Dean  says,  'I  have  no  power 
to  go  over  the  professor ;  the  professor  is  supreme.'  And  I  am  in 
hot  water.    That  has  happened  on  a  good  many  occasions. 

"Now,  many  cases  of  that  type  come  up  where  the  youngsters 
will  unfold  to  you  what  their  problem  is  but  I  wouldn't  dare  inter- 
fere in  a  case  like  that  with  the  university  authorities.  That  is 
their  problem.  If  it  is  a  mass  proposition,  if  the  house  as  such  is 
low,  if  they  are  low,  then  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  interfere.  But  we 
are  away  from  the  campuses.    Different  campuses  have  their  own 
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problems.  Their  attitudes  on  the  part  of  students  in  the  organi- 
zation is  different.  The  chapter  of  one  institution  has  one  policy 
and  another  has  another.  The  policy  of  the  universities  is  dif- 
ferent in  each  case.  And  we  might  with  the  best  of  intentions  on 
our  part  be  considered  as  butting  in  and  interfering.  That  was 
what  was  behind  the  whole  situation. 

"I  am  sorry  I  misinterpreted  Chairman  Duerr's  question.  1 
thought  that  was  a  question  thrown  at  us  asking  us  to  try  to  solve 
this  problem." 

The  Chairman  :  "Do  any  of  the  deans  want  to  talk  on  this 
subject?" 

Dean  Clark:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  talk  as  a  dean  just  as 
well  as  a  fraternity  officer.    I  can  take  any  role  you  wish. 

"I  think  such  a  problem  as  has  been  mentioned  would  be  very 
unlikely  to  come  up  unless  the  fraternity  chapter  were  below  the 
average  of  college  as  in  my  own  institution  a  good  many  of  the 
fraternities  are  and  that  the  fraternity  freshmen  are  far  below 
often  the  average  of  freshmen  outside  of  fraternities.  It  seems  to 
me  then  it  is  a  problem  of  the  university  administration  to  ask  the 
fraternity  officer  to  solve  that  problem  and  from  my  own  stand- 
point it  can  be  usually  solved  because  of  the  treatment  of  under- 
graduates in  the  fraternities.  I  believe  that  the  reason  many  of 
our  fraternity  underclassmen  are  below  the  average  scholastically 
of  other  underclassmen  in  college  is  because  of  the  so-called  fresh- 
man training  in  our  fraternities  which  makes  a  revolting  sopho- 
more class  and  so  makes  both  the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores 
far  below  the  average  of  other  people.  That  I  think  is  a  problem 
which  the  fraternities  themselves  should  solve  and  it  should  be 
sent  back  to  them  for  solution  and  not  put  upon  the  university." 

The  Chairman:  "If  there  are  no  other  remarks  on  this 
subject  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  report  which  is  that  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  Mr.  Bassford." 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Bassford:  "Mr.  Chairman,  this  report  has 
already  been  published  and  distributed  so  that  there  is  not  much 
for  me  to  say  but  briefly  to  summarize  it.     (See  Exhibit  F.) 

"In  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  sent  out  all  news  of 
which  it  has  had  any  knowledge.  We  made  a  special  effort  to  get 
it  out  on  time  and  get  it  out  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  theory 
that  news  is  news  only  if  it  is  disseminated  while  it  is  still  news. 
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"We  are  going  to  carry  out  that  policy  on  the  report  of  this 
Conference  and  we  hope  to  have  our  bulletin  on  these  Sessions 
out  and  in  the  mails  at  the  end  of  next  week. 

"I  would  urge  anybody  who  has  any  information  that  he  thinks 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  fraternity  world  that  the  matter  be 
sent  in  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information." 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 

The  Chairman  :  "The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Records  and  Statistics." 

Mr.  George  V.  Catuna  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  this 
Committee  is  very  brief.  It  consists  of  a  few  comments,  one  or 
two  suggestions  and  the  inventory. 

"The  inventory  this  year  differs  from  previous  years  in  that  it 
shows  the  total  number  on  hand  in  each  of  the  past  three  years  so 
that  some  idea  of  the  movement  of  these  things  can  be  had. 

"I  should  also  like  to  add  that  during  the  year  we  have  re- 
ceived two  hundred  copies  of  the  booklet  called,  'College  Frater- 
nities/ a  very  fine  publication,  one  that  might  be  of  tremendous 
service  in  the  chapter  house.  I  think  that  one  ought  to  be  in  every 
chapter  library.  I  am  making  that  suggestion  not  only  so  that  it 
will  do  work  that  is  beneficial  to  the  chapter  house  but  also  that 
we  shall  get  rid  of  these  two  hundred  copies.     {Laughter.) 

"I  am  making  my  perennial  appeal  for  a  copy  of  the  1909 
Minutes.  Each  year  I  make  this  appeal  and  somebody  on  the  floor 
promises  that  they  will  send  one  to  me.  I  am  still  waiting.  If 
you  have  one  and  can  give  it  to  us  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you.  If 
you  have  one  and  will  loan  it  to  us  I  promise  to  send  it  back  by 
registered  mail  within  one  week's  time  after  I  receive  it." 

Mr.  Catuna  then  read  his  report.  (See  Exhibit  G.)  On  mo- 
tion the  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 

The  Chairman  :  "The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Expansion.  I  think  Mr.  Walden  is  in  the  meeting  of  under- 
graduates so  we  will  pass  this  report  until  he  can  be  present. 

"Let  us  hear  from  the  Law  Committee — Mr.  Dick." 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Dick  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  part  of 
the  Law  Committee's  report  has  been  printed  and  either  has  been 
distributed  or  is  available  in  the  next  room.     (See  Exhibit  H.) 
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"I  think  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  try  to  summarize 
that  or  to  go  into  it  here.  It  is  a  part  of  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  that  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
be  passed  on  by  the  Conference.  I  understand  that  these  proposed 
amendments  will  be  reported  out  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  and 
probably  no  discussion  is  appropriate  here.  However,  for  the  sake 
of  the  records  I  will  read  them  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man." 

The  Chairman  :  "Our  rules  of  order  do  not  require  that 
they  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  their  being  so  referred.  Will 
you  please  read  the  proposed  amendments  ?" 

Mr.  Dick:  "The  Conference  has  been  asked  to  pass  on  the 
following  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws." 

Resolved,  that  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  in- 
serting in  the  fourth  sentence  after  the  words  "for  one  year"  the 
following:  "and  which  is  otherwise  qualified  for  active  or  full 
membership." 

Resolved,  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
an  article,  to  be  numbered  VIII,  to  read  as  follows : 

"Between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  its  power  may 
be  exercised,  in  matters  deemed  by  the  officers  to  require  im- 
mediate action,  by  a  sub-committee  composed  of  the  Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  of  which  sub-committee 
any  three  of  such  officers  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Action  by 
such  sub-committee  shall  require  three  concurrent  votes.  It  shall 
report  to  the  Executive  Committee." 

Resolved,  that  the  By-Laws,  Section  2,  clause  (j)  be  amended 
by  changing  the  word  "men"  to  "undergraduates,"  and  that  Sec- 
tion 3,  clause  (g)  be  amended  by  changing  the  word  "men"  to 
"undergraduates." 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Hotchkiss  (Delta  Psi,  New  York  City) : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Law  Committee  be 
received  and  placed  on  file  and  that  the  proposed  amendments 
therein  contained  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

"Part  of  the  report  of  the  Law  Committee  points  out  that  the 
Treasury  in  its  wisdom  has  decided,  reversing  its  former  decision. 
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that  any  contributions  that  may  be  made  to  a  fraternity  are  not 
deductible  items  on  the  income  tax. 

"As  I  understand  the  Committee's  report  they  hope  the  error 
thus  perpetrated  may  be  reversed  on  appeal  at  some  future  date  to 
some  higher  Court. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  Conference  here  might  with  great 
propriety,  if  it  so  decided,  address  itself  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  when  it  assembles  in  the  December  Session  with  a 
view  to  amending  the  law  and  specifically  exempting  by  appro- 
priate language  any  gifts  made  to  national  fraternities  from  the 
income  tax.  That  has  been  done  I  know  with  past  laws  in  partic- 
ular instances,  such  as  community  chests.  Boy  Scouts  and  other 
movements  of  that  sort,  and  it  seems  to  me  rather  than  stretch 
or  endeavor  to  stretch  the  term  "educational  institution"  to  mean 
all  of  the  various  things  that  denote  fraternities  it  would  be  simpler 
if  we  candidly  put  our  position  before  the  Congress  and  I  think 
it  is  not  impossible,  if  they  don't  get  too  tied  up  in  tariff  and  so 
forth,  that  such  an  amendment  might  be  accepted." 

The  motion  for  disposal  of  the  report  of  the  Law  Committee 
was  duly  seconded  and  passed. 

The  Chairman  :  "The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Visitation — Mr.  Bruce." 

Mr.  George  H.  Bruce:  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  the 
Visitation  Committee  has  been  printed  and  mailed  to  all  delegates 
to  the  Conference.    Therefore  I  will  not  read  it.     (See  Exhibit  I.) 

"I  merely  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words  and  that  is  that  we  ac- 
knowledge our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  officers  of  the  fraternities 
for  the  information  they  sent  us  and  want  to  here  express  our 
thanks  because  many  of  them  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  labor  in  giving  us  the  information  desired. 

"The  plan  of  the  Committee  was  merely  to  find  out  in  the  be- 
ginning what  the  general  officers  wanted  to  know  about  chapters 
and  in  doing  that  we  gave  an  actual  report  of  a  visitation 
officer  which  I  trust  you  will  read  in  its  entirety  and  then  gave  an 
outline  of  what  we  thought  the  visitation  officer  should  be — that 
is,  his  position,  his  qualification,  his  preparation  and  his  report. 
Then  we  added  a  brief  outline  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'What  is  my  job?'  that  outline  is  submitted.  We  hope  this  will 
be  of  some  service  to  fraternities. 
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"Our  next  step  should  be,  if  the  Committee  should  be  con- 
tinued, to  turn  the  horse  around  and  find  out  what  the  under- 
graduates expect  from  the  general  fraternities  and  what  the  under- 
graduates think  of  the  visitation  officers  and  we  have  an  idea  that 
we  will  get  some  very  illuminating  results  which  we  shall  report 
later  at  another  Conference  if  we  get  the  information. 

"We  want  this  report  and  the  work  of  this  Committee  to  be  of 
some  help  to  the  fraternities.  Anything  that  any  officer  can  do 
to  help  us  in  this  work  will  be  very  gratefully  appreciated." 
{Applause.) 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 

The  Chairman  :  "The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Scholarship — Mr.  Duerr." 

Mr.  Alvan  E.  Duerr  :  "I  had  hoped  to  have  instead  of  a  re- 
port the  survey  for  1928  to  1929  ready  for  distribution  at  this 
time  but  on  the  first  of  November  which  should  have  been  the 
closing  date  there  were  still  a  dozen  institutions  representing  some 
two  hundred  chapters  which  have  not  completed  their  reports  and 
the  reason  in  many  cases  is  one  that  affects  us  directly  and  I  con- 
sequently raise  it. 

"The  desirability  of  getting  the  survey  of  scholarship  for  the 
previous  year  in  the  hands  of  our  members  is  so  evident  that  it 
does  not  need  to  be  discussed.  If  we  could  start  the  college  year 
with  a  report  of  what  had  been  done  the  year  before,  it  would  be 
of  enormous  help  to  the  national  officers  in  their  campaign  for 
better  work.  To  have  to  wait  until  the  year  is  half  over  reduces 
largely  the  value  of  that  report. 

"I  have  discovered  that  at  quite  a  number  of  institutions  the 
Interfraternity  Council  locally  has  obtained  from  the  Dean,  con- 
sent to  keep  the  marks  open  during  the  summer  so  that  make-ups 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  be  included  in  the  final  rating  of 
the  chapter  and  I  think  that  is  the  one  thing  that  interferes  with 
our  presenting  to  you  at  the  opening  of  each  college  year  a  survey 
of  the  previous  year. 

"If  our  national  officers  feel  strongly  enough  in  that  matter  I 
think  a  resolution  asking  your  individual  chapters  to  abstain  from 
a  course  of  that  kind  would  be  very  much  in  order. 
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"Last  year,  103  institutions  rendered  reports  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  national  association  with  both  the 
deans  and  the  registrars.  This  year  113  have  rendered  such  re- 
ports. Last  year  we  had  reports  from  116  institutions.  This 
year  from  127,  the  largest  number  by  five  that  we  have  ever  had. 

"I  am  to  receive  the  last  report— Syracuse  University — on 
December  5  and  the  survey  will  go  to  press  about  four  days 
later  and  be  in  your  hands  by  the  first  of  the  year." 

Mr.  Duerr  then  read  his  formal  report.     (See  Exhibit  J). 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  West  (Kappa  Alpha  Society) :  "Mr. 
Chairman,  many  fraternities  that  are  members  of  this  Conference 
have  had  for  several  years  chapters  in  the  leading  Canadian  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  such  as  Toronto,  McGill,  Manitoba  and  Van- 
couver. If  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Scholarship  Committee  to 
include  those  universities  in  their  survey,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  several  of  the  fraternities  which  are  members  of  the 
Conference.  Some  of  the  chapters  in  those  universities  are  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years  old  and  at  one  institution,  McGill,  they  have 
just  adopted — last  year — a  competition  amongst  fraternities  for  a 
scholarship  cup  and  I  think  the  first  award  of  that  scholarship  cup 
was  made  this  fall  covering  the  year  1928-29.  Whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  the  information  which  would  be  required  to  in- 
clude those  Canadian  universities  in  the  report  or  not  I  do  not 
know  but  at  any  rate  I  would  like  to  make  the  suggestion  to  the 
Committee  that  they  include  them  if  possible." 

The  Chairman  :  "Mr.  Duerr,  do  you  care  to  say  anything 
about  this  Canadian  situation?" 

Mr.  Duerr  :  "Merely,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had  considerable 
correspondence  several  years  ago  with  the  Deans  of  Toronto  and 
McGill,  especially,  and  could  not  interest  them.  I  believe  that  any 
scholarship  reports  that  are  issued  are  not  official  and  we  have 
never  accepted  any  reports  that  are  not  official.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  Virginia  and  the  universities  of  the  South  do  not  appear 
in  our  survey.    They  have  reports  but  they  are  unofficial." 

Mr.  C.  a.  Tonsor,  Jr.  (Delta  Sigma  Phi)  :  "Mr.  Chairman, 
will  Chairman  Duerr  respond  to  a  question  with  regard  to  Col- 
umbia ?" 
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Mr.  Duerr:     "If  I  can  answer  it." 

Mr.  Tonsor:  "As  I  understand  at  Columbia  they  require 
seventy-five  per  cent,  for  admission  to  the  college.  In  addition, 
you  must  pass  a  psychological  examination  in  order  to  get  in,  so 
that  at  the  outset  everybody  getting  in  at  Columbia  undergraduate 
college  must  be  a  high  type  man.  The  substance  of  your  report 
would  be  that  the  fraternities  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

"Might  I  ask  you  if  the  situation  at  Columbia  is  caused  by  all 
the  fraternities  or  by  one  or  two  fraternities  that  are  out  of  line 
without  necessarily  mentioning  the  name  of  them?" 

Mr.  Duerr:  "At  Columbia  there  are  twenty-four  fraterni- 
ties and  eighteen  of  them  are  below  the  average  of  their  men." 

Mr.  Tonsor:  "I  think  that  is  something  for  the  educational 
authorities  at  Columbia  to  look  into."     {Laughter.) 

Mr.  Priest  :     "  I  wish  to  bring  up  a  point  regarding  McGill. 

"The  fraternities. at  McGill  through  the  interfraternity  coun- 
cil there  have  been  able  to  get  ratings  from  the  institution  for  the 
fraternities  themselves,  but  it  does  not  include  the  rating  for  the 
student  body  at  large.  I  happen  to  know  that  this  fall  for  the 
first  time  the  fraternities  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  institu- 
tion official  records  of  the  rating  of  the  fraternities." 

The  Chairman  :  "Our  next  report  is  that  on  Junior  Col- 
leges— Dr.  Scott." 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Scott  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  report  mere- 
ly of  disappointment,  progress  and  hope." 

Dr.  Scott  then  read  his  report.     (See  Exhibit  K.) 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 

(At  this  point  the  Chair  declared  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in 
order  to  bring  in  the  undergraduate  delegates  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Undergraduate  Interfraternity  Council  in 
another  room  in  the  hotel.) 

The  Chairman:  "Will  the  Conference  please  come  to  order? 
The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Fithian." 

Mr.  Sidney  B.  Fithian  (Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Falcon,  Miss.)  : 
"The  matter  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity Conference  is  the  situation  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas. 
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"A  few  years  ago  an  investigation  was  made,  I  think  during 
the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Ahny,  maybe  in  some  other,  and  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  Interfraternity  Conference  that  there  was  no  anti- 
fraternity  law  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Now  there  is  an  anti- 
fraternity  law  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  there  are  fraternities 
existing  in  the  University  of  Arkansas  in  the  face  of  that  law. 
The  law  itself  has  no  teeth  in  it.  There  is  no  penalty  and  it 
reads  something  like  this : 

'That  no  student  shall  be  a  mem.ber  of,  say.  Alpha  Tau  Omega 
or  Beta  Theta  Pi,  or  any  other  Greek-letter  organization  while  a 
student  at  the  University  and  that  they  cannot  participate  in  any 
of  the  college  activities  or  receive  any  recognition  on  the  campus. 

"A  few  other  of  the  provisions  in  this  anti-fraternity  law  also 
require  that  an  instructor  in  the  University  shall  resign  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Greek-letter  organization  if  he  shall  continue  to  be 
an  instructor  in  the  University. 

"Now,  it  does  not  say  that  they  shall  be  expelled.  As  I  said 
there  are  no  teeth  in  the  law  itself  but  there  is  that  situation.  And 
1  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  fraternities  to  recognize  that  this 
law  is  there  and  make  an  effort  to  have  it  repealed.  College  au- 
thorities permit  Greek-letter  organizations  to  come  into  the  Uni- 
versity and  they  receive  recognition  but  notwithstanding  this  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  administrative  authorities  there  they  have 
this  anti-fraternity  law. 

"Now,  the  next  Legislature  is  elected  in  1930  and  convenes 
January  1,  1931,  so  that  if  this  matter  is  postponed  until  next 
year  the  time  will  be  too  short  to  organize  and  make  an  effort  to 
have  the  law  repealed.  If  there  is  a  committee  that  has  authority 
to  take  charge  of  this  particular  matter  they  should  begin  now 
rather  than  to  wait  until  another  meeting  of  this  Conference  to 
attempt  to  repeal  this  anti-fraternity  law  in  Arkansas." 

Mr.  Harold  Riegelman  (Zeta  Beta  Tau,  New  York  City) : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  that  law  may  not  have  any  teeth  but  it  has  pretty 
hard  gums.     (Laughter.) 

"I  suggest  that  we  handle  this  in  the  usual  manner,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  move  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power  to  act." 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
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The  Chairman  :     "The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Barnes." 

Mr.  Horace  R.  Barnes  (Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Lancaster,  Pa.)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Hke  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED :  That  the  individual  chapters  of  the 
fraternities  represented  in  the  Interfraternity  Conference  abstain 
from  the  practice  of  asking  the  dean's  office  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutions to  keep  open  scholarship  records  during  the  summer  in 
order  that  results  of  make-up  examinations  taken  at  the  opening 
of  college  in  the  fall  might  be  included  in  the  scholarship  ratings 
of  the  preceding  year;  and  be  it  further 

"RESOLVED:  That  the  Interfraternity  Conference  urge 
the  deans  to  have  fraternity  scholarship  reports  and  records  for 
the  college  year  in  the  hands  of  fraternity  officials  not  later  than 
the  September  following." 

The  Chairman  :  "This  resolution  is  referred  to  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  to  take  the  usual  course. 

"We  have  one  more  report  before  we  pass  to  the  discussion  on 
'Local  Interfraternity  Councils,'  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Expansion — Mr.  Walden." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wilbur  M.  Walden,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expansion,  read  his  report.     (See  Exhibit  L.) 

Mr.  Walden  (Interpolating)  :  "It  looks,  gentlemen,  as  if 
they  all  came  because  there  is  quite  a  bunch  there  in  the  confer- 
ence of  locals.  And,  incidentally,  I  might  say  now  that  I  think  we 
have  the  largest  attendance  of  the  interfraternity  councils  that 
we  have  ever  had.  I  think  we  have  got  over  seventy  interfrater- 
nity councils  represented." 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received. 

The  Chairman:     "The  subject  is  open  for  discussion." 

The  Secretary  :  "May  I  say  that  during  the  year  this  Com- 
mittee asked  the  Executive  Committee  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
'What  can  this  Committee  do  for  the  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence ?",  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  people  on  the  floor  should  tell 
this  Committee  what  would  be  a  program  for  this  Committee  for 
next  year,  the  Committee  on  Expansion, 

"I  am  sure  the  Committee  would  like  to  hear  it.  I  should  like 
to  hear  it." 
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The  Chairman:  "Is  everybody  tongue-tied  here  today? 
Somebody  suggested  in  the  recess  that  there  was  not  being  any 
discussion  this  morning.  The  Chair  cannot  make  you  talk.  We 
hope  that  you  will  talk  spontaneously.  The  great  value  we  get  out 
of  these  meetings  is  in  the  discussion  and  that  was  the  object  that 
the  Executive  Committee  had  in  mind  in  having  the  reports  pre- 
pared in  advance  and  printed  so  that  they  need  not  be  read  on  the 
floor  and  there  would  be  time  for  discussion.  Now  we  have  got 
the  time  and  there  seems  to  be  no  discussion.*  *  * 

"We  have  the  great  pleasure  today  of  having  with  us  one  of 
the  youngest  and  one  of  the  livest  deans  that  there  is  in  the  coun- 
try, a  man  who  has  been  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  the  promotion 
of  local  interfraternity  councils.  Every  year  he  has  a  meeting  on 
the  campus  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  these  meetings  are  attracting 
the  favorable  comment  and  the  enthusiasm  of  fraternity  men 
everywhere. 

"On  account  of  the  great  success  of  this  work  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  Dean  Sanders  brings  to  it,  I  asked  him  to  come  to  us  today 
and  give  us  a  talk  on  'Local  Interfraternity  Councils.'  We  have 
asked  the  undergraduates  to  come  in  to  hear  this  talk  because  we 
are  sure  that  they  too  will  be  interested  in  what  Dean  Sanders  has 
to  say. 

"Before  Dr.  Sanders  begins,  the  Chairman  of  our  Publicity 
Committee  wants  to  know  whether  you  would  permit  representa- 
tives of  the  press  to  be  admitted  to  hear  this  address.  They  are 
outside  and  want  to  come  in." 

On  motion_of  Mr.  Tonsor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  it  was 
voted  to  admit  press  representatives  during  the  address  of  Dean 
Sanders. 

The  Chairman:  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
Dean  William  L.  Sanders  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University."  {Ap- 
plause.) 

Dean  Sanders  then  spoke  on  "Local  Interfraternity  Councils." 
(See  Exhibit  M.) 

The  Chairman:  "Last  year,  you  will  recall,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  two  undergraduates  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
who  came  to  us  and  gave  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  discus- 
sions we  have  ever  had  on  this  floor.  I  think  we  can  now  see  the 
source  of  their  inspiration. 
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"We  are  certainly  indebted  to  Dean  Sanders  for  coming  and 
giving  us  this  very  interesting  and  illuminating  talk.  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  you  have  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  him  or  some 
remarks  to  make  on  the  subject." 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Heckel  (Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  Missouri)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  that 
Dean  Sanders  has  had  vv^ith  his  group  has  been  my  experience  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

"For  the  past  six  years  we  have  had  an  interfraternity  confer- 
ence which  meets  once  a  month  in  one  of  the  fraternity  houses,  the 
fraternity  acting  as  host  at  dinner,  and  on  the  night  of  the  dinner 
the  men  displaced  from  that  fraternity  have  been  distributed 
among  the  other  fraternities  thus  making  for  a  general  relation- 
ship of  friendliness  among  all  the  groups  on  the  campus. 

"We  have,  however,  a  student  president,  feeling  that  that  sort 
of  leadership  is  quite  important  to  the  student  himself.  We  have 
instead  of  one  adviser,  the  Dean  of  Men,  five  advisory  members 
of  the  interfraternity  council,  three  members  of  the  faculty  and 
two  members  of  the  alumni  association  which  it  so  happens  are 
also  members  of  the  faculty  but  come  definitely  as  alumni  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university. 

"I  believe  that  the  presence  of  five  of  these  men  is  quite  im- 
portant. I  am  sure  that  the  Dean  of  Men  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  does  not  have  the  sum  total  of  wisdom  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  cover  all  of  the  situations  which  arise.  We 
get  points  of  view  from  these  men  of  maturity  and  men  of  very 
warm  interest  in  fraternity  life. 

"Missouri  has  done  some  very  constructive  things  in  its  inter- 
fraternity council.  Three  years  ago  the  council  abolished  'Hell 
Week'  and  it  has  stayed  abolished  and  in  the  subsequent  initiation 
periods  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  nuisances  of  the  usual 
'Hell  Week'  and  the  boys  as  a  whole  are  pretty  generally  proud  of 
their  accomplishment. 

"They  have  discussed  rushing  regulations.  They  have  dis- 
cussed financial  problems.  They  have  discussed  plans  for  build- 
ing new  fraternities.  Some  ten  or  twelve  have  been  built  within 
the  past  five  years.  They  have  in  all  respects  shown  a  very  whole- 
some spirit  of  co-operation  with  those  in  authority. 
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"I  believe  that  the  only  solution  of  our  present  situation  be- 
tween the  university  authorities  and  the  fraternities  on  the  cam- 
pus is  some  such  solution  as  this,  and  I  believe  that  if  in  every  in- 
stitution in  this  country  we  could  have  the  dinner  meetings  we 
would  at  once  get  rid  of  many  of  the  difficulties  that  do  develop 
in  the  period  of  rushing  and  throughout  the  year  in  general  fra- 
ternity rivalry. 

"I  know  that  I  can  depend  upon  the  council  for  consideration 
of  anything  that  seems  reasonable.  At  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, as  elsewhere,  we  have  difficulty  at  home-coming  time  with 
our  alumni.  This  year  we  did  not  take  any  definite  action  about 
the  bringing  of  liquor  into  the  fraternity  houses.  But  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  fraternities  that  they  would  at  least  use  sweet 
reason  in  trying  to  control  the  situation.  I  think  as  the  result  we 
have  had  the  cleanest  home-coming  that  we  have  had  in  the  past 
six  years.  Our  home-coming  frolic  was  as  one  member  of  the 
faculty  expressed  it  'as  dry  as  fraternity  dances  used  to  be.'  And 
our  fraternity  dances  are  practically  totally  dry  at  the  present 
time;  at  least,  there  is  no  intoxication.  The  fraternities  have  ac- 
complished that.  It  has  not  been  imposed  upon  them  from  above 
and  I  believe  you  will  never  solve  a  situation  by  the  imposition  of 
a  point  of  view  of  a  Dean  of  Men  or  of  a  faculty.  The  Dean 
of  Men  may  guide,  may  give  certain  directions,  but  after  all  the 
only  real  accomplishment  and  lasting  accomplishment  can  come  by 
bringing  these  boys  into  the  proper  frame  of  mind  that  they  them- 
selves will  act. 

"I  know  it  took  three  years  of  argument  with  adverse  votes 
along  the  way  to  eliminate  'Hell  Week.'  It  was  a  three  year  period 
of  education.  The  fraternity  travelling  secretaries  helped  tre- 
mendously because  the  year  the  thing  came  up  and  was  decided 
favorably  the  vote  was  really  swung  by  the  presence  of  two  frater- 
nity secretaries  on  the  campus  at  that  time.  Those  two  groups 
had  held  out  against  the  abolition  of  'Hell  Week.'  Those  secre- 
taries put  something  into  the  ears  of  the  fraternity  representa- 
tives and  as  a  result  we  had  a  favorable  vote."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wayne  M.  Musgrave  (Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  New  York 
City)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a' delegate  from  my  fraternity  to 
the  fraternity  council  that  met  under  Dean  Sanders  last  year.  I 
wish  that  every  man  present  here  could  have  seen  what  I  saw 
personally  there. 
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"The  Dean  was  the  leader  unquestionably  although  he  will  not 
himself  assert  it.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  those  young  men,  the 
deference  that  they  showed  to  the  man,  showed  me  clearly  that 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  had  a  remarkable  man  as  Dean  of 
Men.  He  was  able  to  put  himself  on  the  level  of  the  boys'  point 
of  view  as  well  as  the  level  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  Dean  of 
Men.  In  other  words,  he  occupied  really  a  dual  situation  and  the 
result  has  been  that  under  his  leadership  and  tutelage  those  men 
have  produced  the  remarkable  results  mentioned. 

"I  saw  the  attitude  and  heard  the  discussion,  sat  there  with 
them  on  that  afternoon  over  the  question  of  'Hell  Week'  and  then 
1  came  away  to  find  that  some  of  those  very  institutions  or  chap- 
ters that  had  opposed  that  issue  were  very  much  inclined  to  swing 
around  the  other  way,  to  the  extent  that  I  know  at  least  three  of 
the  fraternities  on  that  campus  that  defended  'Hell  Week'  have 
swung  around  and  abolished  it  by  open  vote. 

"If  every  college  campus  could  have  that  fine  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Dean  of  Men  on  the  one  hand  and  the  college  fraternity 
boys  on  the  other,  where  they  sit  in  that  quiet,  pleasant  method  of 
co-operation,  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  of  the  things  that  we 
oppose  on  the  campus  today  would  pass  away.  I  know  that  if  it 
were  possible  for  every  college  to  have  men  of  the  personality  of 
Dean  Sanders  we  should  find  that  there  would  be  a  fine  co-opera- 
tion between  the  university  management  and  the  college  fraterni- 
ties."    {Applause.) 

Mr.  Norman  Hackett  (Theta  Delta  Chi,  New  York  City)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Dr.  Sanders's  idea  is  a  very  excellent  one. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  objection  to  this  Conference 
going  on  record  as  recommending  just  such  a  plan  as  he  has  out- 
lined to  us  to  all  the  colleges  throughout  the  country." 

The  Chairman  :  "Do  you  desire  to  prepare  and  present  a 
resolution  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Hackett?" 

Mr.  Hackett  :     "Yes,  I  would  like  to." 

The  Chairman  :  "Will  you  do  so  and  present  it  to  the  Con- 
ference this  afternoon  so  that  it  can  go  to  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee?" 

"For  upwards  of  fifteen  years  the  Interfraternity  Confer- 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  record  so  that  it  may  be 
in  print  and  stay  in  print  a  reminder  on  this  subject. 
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"For  upwards  of  fifteen  years  the  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence has  from  time  to  time  raised  its  voice  in  favor  of  more  stu- 
dent self-government  and  the  utilization  of  the  fraternities  as  a 
means  to  that  end.  I  think  what  we  have  heard  this  morning  in- 
dicates that  the  policy  is  one  which  may  bear  fruit."     (Applause.) 

Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark  :  "Mr,  Chairman,  Dean  Burs- 
ley  and  I  have  been  saying  to  each  other  that  the  suggestion  made 
by  Dean  Sanders  is  hardly  possible  in  an  institution  so  large  as 
ours.  I  don't  know  how  many  organizations  Dean  Bursley  has 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  but  we  have  eighty  or  more  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  That  is  more  than  the  average  fraternity 
house  could  feed  respectably  in  one  evening  and  it  is  a  little  more 
than  could  be  managed  in  that  way. 

"I  think  Mr.  Hoelscher  who  is  sitting  beside  me  will  agree  that 
we  do  have  among  our  large  number  the  friendliest  spirit,  and 
have  always  had.  There  are  some  discussions  at  rushing  time 
when  some  remarkable  man  comes  down  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
fraternities  get  after  him,  but  in  general  we  have  pleasant  co- 
operation and  a  kindly  spirit. 

"I  went  to  a  meeting  last  fall  where  one  of  the  organizations 
invited  the  pledges  of  sixteen  other  organizations  nearby  to  come 
in  and  spend  an  evening.  The  president  of  the  house  said  then  as 
I  have  heard  it  in  still  another  organization,  'Whenever  there  is 
any  meeting  at  your  houses  or  whenever  you  can't  find  a  place  to 
sit  down  at  dinner,  come  over  to  our  house  and  we  will  give  you  a 
meal  and  be  glad  to  have  you  form  this  friendly  relation  with  us.' 
And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  they  mean  that. 

"I  have  this  one  difficulty — I  have  many  but  this  is  one  of 
them.  {Laughter.)  I  am  going  around  a  good  many  evenings  to 
take  dinner  with  these  various  organizations  and  they  usually  ask 
me  to  speak.  My  great  difficulty  is  that  I  can't  say  what  I  said  the 
night  before  because  in  all  probability  if  I  have  spoken  at  the  Beta 
house  before  and  go  to  the  'Teke'  house  there  is  some  Beta  over 
there  and  he  will  be  sure  to  say  that  I  have  but  one  speech,  so  that 
I  have  this  difficulty  of  trying  to  find  something  new  to  say 
wherever  I  go. 

"That  simply  illustrates  the  friendly  spirit  and  feeling  which 
our  fraternities  have  for  each  other.     Our  numbers  certainly  do 
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handicap  us,  however,  in  having  this  personal  relationship  which 
Dean  Sanders  has  spoken  about,  because  twenty  fraternities  are 
managed  more  than  four  times  as  easily  as  eighty."     (Applause.) 

Professor  J.  M.  Robinson  (Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn,  Alabama)  :  "I  am  not  a  Dean  of  Men.  I  have  simply 
been  chairman  of  the  fraternity  committee  of  the  faculty  for  ten 
years.  I  have  the  work  to  do  without  the  honor  and  the  salary. 
(Laughter)  Finally,  the  institution  did  finance  part  of  my  trip  up 
here,  most  of  it,  I  hope.     (Laughter.) 

"We  have  twenty-five  fraternities  out  of  sixteen  hundred  men, 
j)Ossibly  about  forty  percent.  We  are  friendly  down  there.  That 
is  all  we  know.  That  is  all  we  have  to  do,  just  be  friends.  When 
we  got  our  new  president.  Dr.  Bradford  Knapp,  we  decided  to 
have  an  alumnus  as  an  adviser  for  each  fraternity  and  President 
Knapp  appointed  a  faculty  member  that  was  not  a  member  of  that 
fraternity  as  a  friendly  adviser  of  the  fraternity.  That  has 
worked  quite  well.  We  are  on  a  friendly  basis.  We  have  enough 
problems  in  Alabama  to  interest  and  occupy  one  man's  whole  time 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  institution  and  all  the  fraternities  and 
all  the  national  officers. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  in  this  Conference  to  hear  the  wonder- 
ful ideas  and  incidentally  Auburn's  interfraternity  council  is  one 
of  the  charter  members.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a  pass  for  one 
of  our  Pan-Hellenic  members  to  come  up  to  New  York  and  at- 
tend the  meeting  and  when  he  came  back  to  Auburn  he  sold  the 
idea  and  we  have  been  going  on  the  interfaternity  conference  plan 
and  have  really  printed  a  constitution  and  changes  about  annually 
instead  of  weekly  as  it  used  to  be  before  it  was  printed  (laughter) 
so  that  we  are  really  on  a  working  basis  and  are  accomplishing 
some  things.  In  fact,  we  have  just  passed  the  period  of  rat  in- 
stincts— that  is,  chopping  their  hair  off  or  getting  it  off  somehow 
when  they  come  to  college.  This  is  the  first  year  that  has  hap- 
pened. So  far  it  has  been  a  one  hundred  per  cent,  success  and  the 
interfraternity  council  with  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  col- 
lege has  succeeded  in  bringing  this  about."     (Applause.) 

Dean  Sanders:  "Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  one  thing  that 
I  did  not  say  in  the  address  ? 

"Our  council  has  no  legislative  power.  We  don't  legislate  for 
the  fraternities.     If  any  question  arises  in  which  we  need  some 
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guidance,  the  question  is  referred  back  to  the  fraternities  for  their 
ratification.  I  think  that  is  an  important  point  because  where  a 
council  legislates  for  all  the  fraternities  it  may  find  itself  in  dif- 
ficulty. The  particular  representative  may  not  represent  the  real 
spirit  of  the  chapter.  When  the  proposition  goes  back  to  the  fra- 
ternities for  their  ratification  and  then  is  reported  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  council  and  there  recorded  it  has  weight  because 
they  are  all  back  of  it." 

Mr.  B.  L.  Moser  (Undergraduate  Chairman,  National  Under- 
graduate Inter  fraternity  Council)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  Dean  Clark 
suggested  a  few  minutes  ago  the  same  problem  that  we  have  at 
Ohio  State. 

"We  have  over  fifty  fraternities  and  we  would  like  to  carry  out 
the  plan  that  Dean  Sanders  suggested  and  the  purpose  back  of  it, 
but  I  have  not  heard  a  suggestion  how  we  can  do  that  with  the 
large  number  of  fraternities  that  we  have.  There  are  similar 
schools^-Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  most  of  the  Middle 
Western  universities — which  have  such  large  interfraternity  coun- 
cils that  they  are  unwieldy  and  if  Dean  Sanders  would  have  a  sug- 
gestion to  make  I  certainly  would  be  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  sure 
the  representatives  of  these  other  schools  would  also." 

Dean  Sanders  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
do  at  Ohio  State.  I  should  try  to  approach  it  more  or  less  as  I  did 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  more  or  less  experimentally.  I  don't  know 
why  fifty  men  couldn't  be  brought  together  at  a  dinner,  although 
I  don't  know  how  you  would  work  it  out.  You  might  not  be  able 
to  have  the  dinner  at  a  fraternity  house.  As  I  said,  I  was  not 
setting  up  our  plan  as  a  form  for  others.  You  might  have  to  work 
it  out  on  a  different  basis.  But  I  believe  that  the  fundamental 
spirit  that  lies  back  of  our  work  could  be  incorporated  in  the  other 
universities,  at  Ohio  State  or  Missouri,  or  out  at  Illinois  where 
everybody  is  a  fraternity  man."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkinson  (Undergraduate,  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege) :  "Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  only  thirteen  fraternities  and 
we  meet  in  regular  sessions  in  a  fraternity  house  once  a  week  and 
sometimes  business  is  transacted  in  form  and  other  times  there 
is  just  a  good  session.  There  is  really  a  friendly  spirit  among 
the  fellows  when  they  all  get  together. 
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"Wc  haven't  a  man  like  Mr.  Sanders  on  our  campus  to  take 
care  of  the  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrative  de- 
partment. There  isn't  a  strong  fraternity  man  in  the  administra- 
tive officers  and  we  haven't  anybody  to  come  over  and  talk  to  us  as 
Dr.  Sanders  does  at  Ohio  Wesleyan.  I  wish  I  could  get  some 
suo-gestions  from  you  older  men  as  to  how  to  take  care  of  a  propo- 
sition like  that  in  Michigan  State  where  we  have  no  man  in  the  ad- 
ministrative department  who  really  understands  fraternities.  I 
feel  that  the  scheme  they  have  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  could  easily  work 
at  Michigan  State  to  the  advantage  of  all.  But  just  who  would 
take  care  of  it  I  don't  know." 

There  being  no  further  discussion  the  Conference  adjourned 
for  luncheon  at  1.27  p.m. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Session  of  the  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference was  called  to  order  at  2:50  o'clock,  Friday  afternoon, 
November  29,  1929,  Mr.  Clififord  M.  Swan,  Chairman  of  the 
Conference,  presiding,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Conference,  acting  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  :     "The  Conference  will  be  in  order. 

"During  the  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Conference 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  many  distinguished 
men  in  public  life  and  in  the  educational  world.  But  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  had  no  one  whom  we  are  more  glad  to  receive  than 
our  guest  of  this  afternoon. 

"It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  introduce  to  you 
Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  President  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Univer- 
sity, and.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  'The 
Place  of  the  Fraternity  in  the  Future  University.'  " 

Dr.  Wilbur:     (See  Exhibit  N.) 

The  Secretary  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  know  there 
is  no  separate  portfolio  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  known  as  the  Department  of  Education.  We  do 
know  that  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  portfolio  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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"Now,  therefore,  the  speech  we  have  heard  is  the  speech  from 
the  one  man  who  represents  education  in  the  United  States  at  its 
best. 

"I  feel  that  education  is  partly  a  matter  of  books  and  partly  a 
matter  of  human  relationships  and  I  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  when  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
been  transcribed  we  shall  find  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
nouncements that  has  been  made  on  the  subject  of  college  educa- 
tion during  the  past  ten  years. 

"I  move  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  we  give  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  Secretary  Wilbur  for  his  very  splendid  address  and  for 
his  being  with  us." 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried  by  rising  vote. 

At  this  point  the  undergraduates  were  excused  to  resume  their 
Convention  in  the  other  room. 

The  Chairman  :  "Some  of  you  who  are  in  intimate  touch 
with  college  life  know  that  there  is  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  a  group  of  three  young  men  visiting  the  United  States  and 
Canada  who  come  from  New  Zealand  to  debate  with  teams  of  our 
various  colleges  and  universities. 

"It  so  happens  that  they  have  a  few  spare  days  at  this  time 
which  they  are  spending  in  looking  over  the  City  of  New  York 
and  I  suggested  to  them  that  they  might  find  it  interesting  to  come 
here  and  see  the  American  college  fraternity  functioning  through 
this  gathering. 

"These  gentlemen  are  here  at  the  present  time.  I  would  like  to 
introduce  them  to  you.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  Mr.  W.  J.  Mountjoy,  Mr.  G.  R.  Powles  and  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Hall,  all  of  Victoria  University  College,  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land. Mr.  Powles,  we  would  be  happy  to  have  you  say  a  few 
words  to  us  if  you  feel  moved  to  do  so."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Powles  (Victoria  University  College,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand):  "Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  that 
perhaps  the  Conference  is  descending  at  the  present  moment  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

"But  nevertheless  I  really  would  like  to  express  what  we  feel 
when  we  have  had  the  honor  done  to  us  of  being  present  at  this 
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gathering.     It  is  a  very  great  privilege  indeed  to  be  invited  to  be 
here  and  we  appreciate  it  for  two  reasons. 

"In  tlic  first  place  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
personally  our  thanks  to  the  various  fraternities  for  the  hospitality 
we  have  received  while  we  have  been  in  this  country. 

"We  have  been  around  to  about  twenty  colleges  so  far  and  we 
h.ave  eaten  various  fraternity  meals  and  walked  on  various  frater- 
nity floors,  and  as  Dr.  Wilbur  has  said  we  have  found  some  foods 
better  than  others  and  some  floors  cleaner  than  others.  {Laughter.) 
But  we  have  had  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  seeing  exactly  what 
fraternity  life  and  what  college  life  is  like  in  America.  And  the 
impression  that  we  have  is  one  of  deep  gratitude  for  the  wonder- 
ful hospitality  that  has  been  given  to  us.  I  think  this  is  really  a 
most  appropriate  occasion  for  us  to  be  allowed  to  express  our 
thanks. 

"The  second  reason  is  that  although  in  New  Zealand  we  have 
no  fraternities  and  although  we  ourselves  are  not  members  of 
a  fraternity,  yet  we  are  and  all  of  you  here  are  members  of  the 
great  fraternity  of  college  students. 

"Now,  there  is,  and  our  tour  has  been  sponsored  by,  an  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States  of  America  called  the  National  Student 
Federation,  and  that  organization  is  one  of  a  group  of  organiza- 
tions of  students  throughout  the  world.  We  have  one  in  our  own 
country  and  there  are  others  in  Australia,  Canada,  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  England,  and  they  are  all  together  members  of  a 
great  International  Confederation  of  Students.  It  is  perhaps  a 
remarkable  thing  that  there  should  be  such  an  organization.  We 
come  here  at  the  invitation  of  your  National  Student  Federation 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  return  tours  and  other  things 
that  will  promote  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 

"When  we  see  the  remarkable  strides  that  have  been  made  for 
international  good  will  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald  we  can  only  realize  that  world  peace  can  be  assured  only 
by  a  removal  of  misunderstanding,  and  removal  of  misunder- 
standings and  misconceptions  can  only  come  about  by  increased 
personal  contact.  And  if  our  organizations  can  increase  personal 
contact  amongst  the  younger  members  of  all  nations  surely  the 
outlook  for  world  peace  is  going  to  be  a  much  happier  one. 
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"Now,  I  know  that  I  am  out  of  order  at  the  Conference  be- 
cause I  am  not  on  the  program  and  so  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing further  or  take  you  from  your  legitimate  business.  But  I 
would  just  like  to  say  again  that  we  appreciate  very  much  indeed 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  thanks  for  the  hospitality  which 
we  have  received,"     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  "Let  us  pause  at  this  point  in  our  proceed- 
ings for  the  Memorial  to  that  dearly  loved  friend  and  brother  who 
has  gone  from  us,  Henry  H.  McCorkle. 

"The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  James  Duane  Livingston." 

Mr.  James  Duane  Livingston:  "Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Conference :  To  me  has  been  assigned  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  McCorkle. 

"Before  I  go  to  that  subject  I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  have 
the  members  of  this  Conference  bear  with  me  and  really  under- 
stand that  man's  character. 

"It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  McCorkle 
through  the  twenty  years  of  this  Conference  and  I  have  taken  the 
time  to  go  a  little  into  his  life  to  see  if  I  can  analyze  the  causes  of 
a  very  great,  self-sacrificing  character. 

"Mr.  McCorkle  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Lexington,  Virginia, 
in  1871,  born  of  parents  rich  in  this  world's  goods  and  rich  in 
lineage  of  past  ancestry,  born  to  every  good  thing,  intellectually 
and  otherwise,  that  might  be  coming  to  any  young  man. 

"Educated  in  Lexington,  he  came  to  Washington  and  Lee 
University  as  a  young  man  and  entered  that  school.  There  were 
no  automobiles  in  those  days.  Three  miles  he  walked  to  the  col- 
lege every  morning,  three  miles  back  to  the  farm,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  day  had  his  duties  on  that  farm. 

Failure  of  a  financial  institution  in  Lexington  forced  him  to 
leave  Washington  and  Lee  and  go  back  to  the  farm  and  work. 
There  he  accumulated  some  money.  He  studied  law  and  after- 
wards came  to  the  City  of  New  York  to  continue  his  studies  at  law 
and  entered  Columbia  University  and  joined  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
Fraternity,  and  that  was  the  first  touch  that  he  had  with  a  frater- 
nity. 
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"As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  look  through  his  life  as  a  boy  at 
home  and  as  a  man  grown  up  after  he  left  his  home,  there  was 
nothing  that  appealed  to  him  more  than  service  to  his  family  as  a 
boy  and  to  his  friends  as  he  grew  up  and  became  a  man.  Clust- 
ered around  his  life  in  Virginia  we  find  traces  of  his  activities  with 
the  old  Confederate  veterans.  I  have  seen  them  come  to  his  office 
in  Pine  Street  to  receive  the  personal  touch  of  a  great  personality. 
Prominent  as  he  was  in  these  circles  his  life  touched  in  many  ways 
other  activities,  a  life  member  of  the  Masons,  a  life  member  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  secretary  for  three 
years  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  fraternity  only  ten  years  after  he  had 
graduated,  then  vice-president  and  then  president  of  his  fraternity. 

"There  was  in  my  personal  association,  and  I  think  with  those 
others  who  knew  him,  a  very  great  love  and  affection  for  the  man 
and  his  ideals.  He  possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  ideals  of  the 
real  fraternity  brother  and  sometimes  in  coming  to  these  meetings 
the  question  arises  in  my  mind,  'Are  the  ideals  passing  as  have 
passed  those  who  have  held  the  ideals  firm  and  straight  through 
their  lives?' 

"As  you  all  know,  he  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Conference.  There  was  no  work  that  this  Conference  ever  called 
upon  Henry  McCorkle  to  do  that  he  did  not  do  gladly  and  with  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  with  ability. 

"In  the  year  1917,  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  Chairman  of 
this  Conference,  we  had  as  Secretary  Albert  H.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wilson  resigned  to  go  to  the  war  and  in  great  distress  I  went  to 
McCorkle  and  asked  him  to  become  again  Secretary  of  this 
Conference.  He  accepted,  and  willingly  and  gladly  he  sacrificed 
of  his  time  to  give  his  service  to  the  Interfraternity  Conference 
during  the  period  that  was  fraught  with  difficulties  to  all  fra- 
ternities. 

"So  I  think  that  in  presenting  these  resolutions  as  a  token  of 
our  love  and  respect  for  a  great  leader,  for  a  self-sacrificing  man, 
I  can  perhaps  say  nothing  more  touching  than  this  that  in  all  his 
relations  of  life  with  those  of  his  own  family  and  those  of  his  own 
fraternity  and  those  of  this  group,  there  is  no  one  who  seemed  to 
me  fulfilled  to  any  higher  degree  than  Henry  McCorkle  the  ideals 
of  the  real  fraternity  man. 
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"These  are  the  resolutions  and  upon  their  adoption  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  Conference  to  rise  as  a  token  of  love,  respect  and  ap- 
preciation of  a  great  soul. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  these  resolutions, 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  May  8,  1929 : 

IN  MEMORIAM 
HENRY  H.  McCORKLE,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  for  many  years.  Chairman 
of  the  Conference  in  1916,  and  twice  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
died  in  New  York  on  March  21,  1929. 

MR.  McCORKLE  was  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  highest  fra- 
ternity ideals  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
Fraternity.  During  the  years  of  association  with  the  Conference, 
he  occupied  many  positions  of  trust  and  handled  many  important 
questions  with  ability  and  fidelity.  Especially,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  during  the  years  1917-1918,  as  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
in  his  consultations  with  the  War  Department,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  recision  of  pre- 
vious orders  of  the  War  Department  and  thereby  enabled  the  fra- 
ternities to  maintain  their  corporate  entities  in  the  Student  x\rmy 
Training  Corps. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference 
therefore  records  the  following  resolution  : 

'RESOLVED:  That  in  the  death  of  HENRY  H. 
McCORKLE  the  Interfraternity  Conference  has  lost 
a  zealous  worker,  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  faithful  friend. 
Further,  that  while  we  deeply  deplore  his  loss,  we  are 
happy  in  our  association  with  Mr.  McCorkle  dur- 
ing these  many  years.  We  are  thankful  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  presence,  and  for  his  charming  personality 
which  leaves  us  with  a  beautiful  memory  of  a  sweet  and 
helpful  character.    And  be  it  further 

'RESOLVED:  That  we  tender  to  Mrs.  McCorkle 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  her  bereavement;  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  Minute  be  sent  to  Mrs.  McCorkle,  spread 
on  the  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Conference,  and  published  in  Banta's  Greek  Exchange.' 
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"Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  this  resolution  be  adopted  as  the 
sentiment  of  this  Conference  and  that  it  be  spread  upon  our 
minutes." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  rising  vote. 

The  Chairman  :  "With  your  permission  I  am  going  to  de- 
part from  the  order  established  on  the  program  for  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Riegelman  is  obliged  to  leave  in  a  few  moments  on  account  of 
a  business  appointment,  so  unless  there  is  objection  we  will  listen 
at  this  time  to  his  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  Conference  Information  Service. 

Mr.  Harold  Riegelman  :  "Mr.  Chairman :  For  some  time 
past  the  service  of  information  which  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  Conference  has  been  giving  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
officers  some  cause  for  concern  and  this  year  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  that  problem  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

"The  idea  of  an  Information  Service  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived by  both  the  sub-committee  and  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  expenditure  of  a  substantial  sum  of  money  is 
involved  both  of  those  groups  felt  that  the  matter  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference. 

"The  function  of  an  Information  Service  would  be  of  a  three- 
fold nature — first,  to  handle  the  routine  work  of  the  Officers  and 
Committee  Chairmen;  second,  to  keep  the  archives  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference  as  a  live  and  accessible  file;  and,  third,  to 
handle  questionnaires  for  the  member  fraternities  who  wish  to  cir- 
culate such  documents  and  to  make  available  the  results  of  these 
questionnaires  to  the  membership  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole. 

"So  far  as  the  first  function  is  concerned,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
expense,  in  money,  of  being  an  officer  of  the  Conference  runs  to 
between  $200  and  $300  a  year.  No  officer  of  the  Conference  has 
ever  protested  against  that  contribution  which  is  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  stenographic  expense.  But  there  does  remain  the  ques- 
tion of  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  in  accepting  such 
a  contribution  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in  addition  to 
that  every  officer  has  to  give  a  great  deal  of  his  personal  time  and 
thought  at  the  expense  of  whatever  his  proper  calling  may  be. 
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"It  is  felt  that  to  a  very  large  degree  this  money  contribution 
can  be  minimized  if  the  officers  and  the  chairmen  can  clear  all  of 
their  work  through  one  individual  who  has  no  other  business  ex- 
cept to  handle  Conference  tasks  of  that  nature. 

"So  far  as  the  archives  are  concerned  they  are  very  well 
housed  now  in  storage.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  are  serving 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  Most  fraternity  prob- 
lems have  been  thought  through  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  the 
life  of  the  Conference  and  while  those  problems  often  present 
new  aspects  there  is  not  any  reason  why  the  fruits  of  past  research 
should  be  lost.  The  fact  remains  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  our 
records,  the  records  of  the  work  of  past  committees,  that  usually 
when  a  man  is  assigned  a  fraternity  problem,  he  starts  at  the  begin- 
ning' and  works  the  thing  out  to  the  end,  covering  much  ground 
that  has  already  been  covered.  If  the  archives  were  readily  acces- 
sible as  they  would  be  in  an  Information  Service,  chairmen  of 
committees  would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  before  and  address  themselves  more  particularly  to  the 
new  aspects  of  the  problem. 

"Coming  down  to  the  handling  of  questionnaires,  up  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  1929,  the  Conference  received  requests  with  respect 
to  nine  different  questionnaires.  The  Conference  simply  did  not 
have  the  facilities  to  get  out  those  questionnaires.  The  estimated 
costs  to  the  fraternities  in  whose  behalf  it  was  requested  that 
questionnaires  be  gotten  out,  the  cost  of  the  fraternities  handling 
those  questionnaires  themselves,  amounted  to  approximately 
$1,650.  That  is  a  very  sizable  item.  Those  questionnaires,  it 
so  happens,  overlapped  considerably  so  that  when  the  individual 
fraternities  did  get  them  out  the  general  secretaries  or  the  office 
secretaries  of  all  the  fraternities  who  are  members  of  our  Confer- 
ence were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  answering  the  same  question 
several  times,  often  with  a  little  different  turn  which  required 
looking  up  additional  information. 

"Now,  there  are  a  good  many  other  fraternities  that  did  not 
apply  to  the  Conference  because  the  fraternities  knew  that  the 
Conference  did  not  have  the  facilities  to  get  out  the  questionnaires. 
If  we  had  this  Information  Service  the  questionnaires  could  be 
gotten  out  there.  They  could  be  gotten  out  to  the  extent  that  new 
questions  could  be  asked  which  have  not  been  answered  before; 
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in  respect  to  information  that  was  already  on  file  by  reason  of 
earlier  questionnaires  the  inquiring  fraternity  could  receive  prompt 
and  immediate  information  without  going  to  the  expense  of  get- 
ting out  new  questionnaires,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  time  of  ad- 
ministrative officers  now  spent  and  largely  wasted  in  answering 
duplicated  questionnaires  could  be  economized  if  not  wholly  saved. 

"And,  finally,  in  the  questionnaires  as  gotten  out  by  an  individ- 
ual fraternity,  the  information  contained  in  the  answers  of  the 
questions  is  usually  used  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  fraternity 
getting  out  the  questionnaire.  Very  often  the  problem  that 
prompted  getting  out  the  questionnaire  in  behalf  of  a  particular 
fraternity  is  a  problem  common  to  all  fraternities  and  there  is  no 
good,  sound  reason  why  the  information  elicited  should  not  be 
made  available  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

"It  is  not  contemplated  that  there  be  a  large  or  expensive  per- 
sonnel in  connection  with  such  an  Information  Service.  Probably 
one  competent  secretary-stenographer  would  answer  the  purpose 
admirably.  There  is  no  need  for  having  a  manager.  Questions  of 
policy  should  be  decided  by  the  chairman  of  the  Conference. 
There  is  no  thought  that  the  officers  or  committee  chairmen  should 
be  relieved  of  their  burden  of  giving  time  and  thought  to  the  work 
of  the  Conference,  merely  with  respect  to  matters  of  routine  de- 
tail. 

"The  expense  that  would  be  involved,  which  is  itemized  in  the 
written  report  of  the  sub-committee  (See  Exhibit  O),  would  ag- 
gregate $3,000.  If  that  expense  were  met  by  an  increase  in  dues 
it  would  mean  that  each  Junior  Member  and  each  Senior  Member 
would  have  to  pay  an  addition  of  $45  per  annum.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  if  we  ever  did  finance  the  office  that  way  it  would  be 
an  excellent  bargain  from  the  standpoint  of  the  members  because 
they  would  save  a  whole  lot  more  than  that  in  getting  out  and  an- 
swering questionnaires. 

"But  such  an  office  would  probably  have  an  independent  in- 
come of  its  own.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  it  might  be  expedi- 
ent to  make  a  normal  service  charge  when  information  is  re- 
quested which  requires  research  work.  That  is  problematical.  In 
any  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  final  decision  can  be  made  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind  without  trying  it  out  for  a  year  and  the  sub- 
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committee  suggested  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  idea  of  es- 
tabHshing  such  an  office  for  the  period  of  one  year  without  any 
cost  direct  to  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

"Well,  then,  how  is  it  going  to  be  financed  for  a  year?  It  so 
happens  that  we  have  a  reserve  in  the  Conference  of  $3,000. 
The  money  is  now  invested  in  good,  sound  bonds  which  are  ap- 
proximately at  the  levels  at  which  they  were  purchased  and  we  see 
no  good  reason  why  an  experiment  as  important  as  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration  of  the  Conference  should  not  be 
financed  from  the  proceeds  of  those  bonds. 

"Accordingly,  the  sub-committee  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  offers  the  resolution  that  an  Information 
Service  be  established  for  the  period  of  one  year,  the  functions  of 
which  are  to  handle  all  routine  and  detail  business  of  the  officers 
and  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  the  Conference,  to  keep  as  a 
live,  going  file  the  archives  of  the  Conference  and  to  handle  the 
getting  out  of  questionnaires  to  the  end  that  duplication  may  be 
avoided  and  the  results  made  available  to  all  members  of  the  Con- 
ference ;  that  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  an  Information 
Service  for  the  period  of  one  year  the  plan  be  financed  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  reserve  capital  of  the  Conference;  that  during  the 
year  of  its  operation  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  study 
the  operation  with  the  view  of  reporting  at  the  1930  Conference 
concerning  the  practicability  of  the  Information  Service  as  a 
permanent  institution  and  how  it  shall  be  financed." 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received. 

Mr.  Wayne  M.  Musgrave  (Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  New  York 
City)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  offered 
in  Mr.  Riegelman's  report  it  seems  to  me  it  divides  itself  into  two 
independent  propositions. 

"The  first  is  that  we  should  have  a  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
I  offered  a  resolution  of  that  kind  six  years  ago  and  it  was  de- 
feated overwhelmingly  by  this  organization.  I  have  always  been 
in  favor  of  such  a  Bureau. 

"But  as  to  the  method  of  financing,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  really  treading  upon  dangerous  ground.  If  we 
are  going  to  try  this  as  an  experiment  let  us  have  the  courage  to 
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pay  the  price  ourselves.  For  my  part  I  would  much  prefer  to  see 
an  assessment  of  $50  upon  each  and  every  member  fraternity 
active  and  associate  than  to  have  it  taken  out  of  this  fund, 

"We  have  been  for  twenty  years  accumulating  the  practically 
$5,400  that  we  have.  Our  Executive  Committee  is  being  con- 
fronted from  time  to  time  with  conditions  that  they  cannot  antic- 
ipate. They  have  no  power  to  assess  and  if  the  time  comes  that 
they  need  this  money  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  fraterni- 
ties of  the  United  States,  it  ought  to  be  there  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. And  that  is  why  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  proposition  but  I  am  in  favor  of  making  an  assessment  of  $50 
for  this  coming  year  on  each  and  every  member  fraternity  to  en- 
able us  to  pay  for  this  experiment  and  keep  our  funds  so  that  this 
Executive  Committee  which  is  charged  with  the  protection  of 
fraternity  interests  will  have  a  fund  at  all  times  with  which  to 
fight. 

"Remember,  that  a  battle  is  more  than  half  won  when  you  are 
well  prepared.  And  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  anti-fraternity  onslaughts  than  a  good  fat  banl<  account." 
{Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  S.  Griffing  (Theta  Delta  Chi,  New  York  City)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  understand  that  the  last  gentleman  made 
that  as  a  motion  ?" 

Mr.  Musgrave:  "There  was  no  motion  made.  I  merely 
wanted  to  present  the  question." 

Mr.  Griffing  :  "I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  I 
should  like  to  have  a  motion  so  as  to  speak  on  it." 

Mr.  Musgrave:  "Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  matter  before  the  house  that  we  have  this 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  that  we  assess  ourselves  arbitrarily 
$50  per  member  fraternity,  both  active  and  associate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  out  the  experiment  and  paying  for  it  as  it  goes." 

Mr.  Riegelman:  "Mr.  Chairman,  before  that  motion  is  sec- 
onded may  I  suggest  that  we  get  our  language  right  and  straight 
and  may  I  also  suggest  that  the  motion  be  divided  into  two  parts?" 

Mr.  Musgrave  :     "I  am  perfectly  willing." 
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Mr.  Riegelman  :  "In  the  first  place,  the  subject  of  discussion 
is  an  Information  Service  and  not  a  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
if  the  gentleman  vi^ill  frame  his  motion  so  that  the  Information 
Service  should  be  established  as  soon  as  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  find  it  expedient  and  then  after  that  motion  is  acted  upon  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  financing  it  I  think  perhaps  we  can  make 
faster  progress." 

Mr.  Musgrave  :  "I  vi^ithdraw  my  original  motion  and,  in  ac- 
cordance vi^ith  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Riegelman,  I  move  that  the 
Conference  approve  the  establishment  of  a  Conference  Informa- 
tion Service  to  be  established  when  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
deem  it  expedient." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr,  Griffing. 

Mr.  James  D.  Livingston  (Delta  Phi,  New  York  City)  :  "I 
think  we  are  taking  quite  a  step  and  a  good  many  of  us  don't  know 
about  this.  I  am  always  ready  to  support  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee in  its  recommendations,  but  I  would  like  a  little  time  to  think 
it  over." 

The  Chairman  :  "I  would  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston to  the  fact  that  this  report  has  been  printed  and  was  sent  out 
two  weeks  ago  to  all  the  delegates." 

There  being  no  further  discussion,  the  roll  was  called  showing 
a  majority  of  votes  in  favor  of  the  motion,  which  was  accordingly 
declared  adopted. 

Mr.  Musgrave  :  *T  move  you  that  we  assess  ourselves  fifty 
dollars  per  member  fraternity,  active  and  associate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  Information  Service." 

Mr.  Wilson  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  the  infor- 
mation that  we  get  this  way  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all 
of  us  fraternity  workers  and  it  is  to  me  perfectly  obvious  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rather  insufficient  general  fund 
of  this  organization.  We  have  slaved  too  many  years  to  build 
that  up.  It  is  a  bulwark  of  strength  for  the  future  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  every  one  of  us  fraternities  will  get  infinitely  more 
than  fifty  dollars  a  year  good  out  of  it. 

"So  I  second  the  motion."     {Applause.) 

Mr.  Livingston  :     "I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 
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"Do  I  understand  that  the  object  of  this  motion  is  to  charge  us 
as  the  Constitution  does  now  fifty  dollars  a  year  and  in  addition 
thereto  another  fifty?" 

The  Chairman:  "As  the  Chair  understands  it  this  is  an 
assessment  for  the  coming  year." 

Mr.  Livingston  :  "Then  I  raise  the  question  of  order.  How 
can  this  organization  without  the  confirmation  of  or  conference 
with  the  national  fraternities  that  send  their  representatives  here 
pass  such  a  resolution  binding  upon  those  fraternities  unless  they 
consent  thereto?" 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Shepardson  (Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chicago,  111.)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  proposition  very 
carefully  for  a  number  of  months.  I  think  it  presents  some  very 
grave  questions  for  consideration. 

"When  we  came  together  as  an  organization,  now  twenty  years 
ago,  one  of  the  things  that  was  definitely  decided  was  that  this 
should  be  a  purely  advisory  body  where  we  could  come  together 
annually  to  talk  together  as  friends,  but  that  there  was  to  be  noth- 
ing of  an  organization  character,  no  super-fraternity,  nothing  of 
that  kind. 

"We  have  got  along  pretty  well  for  twenty  years.  The  con- 
stitutional point  which  Mr.  Livingston  made  just  now  is  well 
taken.  This  body  has  no  authority  to  double  the  annual  dues  of 
the  fraternities.  I  see  the  value  of  having  an  office  where  things 
are  gathered  together.  I  am  exceedingly  doubtful  about  the  wis- 
dom of  a  proposition  of  one  year  at  three  thousand  dollars  when  I 
know  and  you  know  that  next  year  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the 
proposition  of  financing  that  thing  as  a  regular  institution. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  matter  of  so  great  concern  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Conference  that  the  matter  ought  to  be  considered 
overnight  by  a  committee  of  people  who  don't  live  in  New  York 
and  who  are  not  officers  or  past  officers  of  this  Conference  and 
that  that  committee  should  report  tomorrow  morning  so  that  we 
can  act  intelligently  upon  it  after  some  thought.  Therefore  I 
should  like  to  see  the  matter  referred  to  a  committee  for  consid- 
eration and  report  tomorrow  and  a  committee  made  up  as  sug- 
gested by  those  that  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  work 
here  in  New  York  City  as  are  those  who  are  behind  the  proposi- 
tion to  create  this  central  office  for  the  Conference." 
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Mr.  Riegelman  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
support  of  Dr.  Shepardson's  suggestion, 

"I  think  the  step  is  an  important  one  and  the  delegates  who  are 
here  assembled  should  not  take  it  without  careful  consideration. 

"My  purpose  in  rising  is,  first,  to  support  Dr.  Shepardson's 
suggestion,  and,  second,  to  make  it  perfectly  clear — if  I  have  not 
already  succeeded  in  doing  so — that  there  is  a  very  wide  distinction 
between  a  central  office,  which  has  not  been  suggested,  and  a  pure 
service  of  information  which  has  been  suggested.  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  desire  to  see  the  Conference  keep  its  hands  out  of  any 
project  that  may  result  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  implica- 
tion in  the  creation  of  a  super-fraternity.  That  isn't  the  function 
of  this  Conference.    The  function  of  this  Conference  is  to  advise. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  this  service  of  infor- 
mation is  quite  in  line  with  the  advisory  function  of  the  Confer- 
ence which  should  be  based  upon  sufficient  and  accurate  informa- 
tion. 

"The  reason  why  this  project  was  suggested  was  because  so 
many  demands  came  in  to  the  officers  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Conference  which  those  people  were  unable  to  meet  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  facilities.  The  project  was  suggested  so  that 
the  Conference  might  place  itself  in  a  position  to  render  a  service 
which  its  members  were  demanding  of  it. 

"I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Shepardson's  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mittee that  should  be  appointed  to  consider  this  subject  overnight 
should  consist  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  of  out-of-town  men. 
I  think  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  however,  the  desirability  of 
having  such  a  committee  call  for  information  from  those  men 
who  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  in  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Conference,  for  after  all  those  men  know  something  of 
the  problems  that  confront  the  administration." 

"If  Dr.  Shepardson  will  make  his  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a 
priority  motion  I  should  be  more  than  happy  to  second  it." 

Mr.  Musgrave:  "Mr.  Chairman,  can't  we  do  that  by  my 
withdrawing  my  motion  and  letting  the  other  take  its  place?" 

The  Chairman:     "Do  you  withdraw  your  motion?" 

Mr.  Musgrave  :     "Yes,  with  the  consent  of  the  seconder." 
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Mr.  Wilson  :  "While  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  I  think  it  extreme- 
ly wise  to  sleep  overnight  on  it  and  report  to  this  Conference  in 
the  morning  on  it." 

The  Chairman  :  "The  motion  has  been  withdrawn  by  the 
maker  and  the  seconder," 

Dr.  Siiepardson  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  everything  I  had 
in  mind  wonld  be  perfectly  well  accomplished  if  Mr.  Riegelman 
were  made  a  member  of  the  committee. 

"And  I  make  a  motion  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  special  commit- 
tee with  Mr.  Riegelman  as  one  member,  the  rest  of  them  members 
of  the  Conference  who  are  not  officers  or  past  officers  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  consider  the  general  proposition  overnight  and  make  a 
report  tomorrow  morning." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Tonsor,  Jr.  (Delta  Sigma  Phi,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  motion,  I  don't  know  what  the  situation 
of  other  delegates  here  may  be,  but  I  know  regardless  of  any  com- 
mittees I  cannot  here  bind  my  organization,  that  I  have  no  right 
to  bind  my  organization  definitely  to  any  contribution  one  way  or 
the  other.  If  the  question  were  put  up  as  a  proposition  which  had 
been  passed  upon  by  the  organization  then  I  could  commit  myself. 
But  I  don't  see  how  even  with  the  committee  I  could  vote  here  to 
commit  myself  as  to  my  organization.  I  don't  know  how  many 
more  delegates  are  in  that  position  and  even  though  I  should  be  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  of  an  Information  Service  I  have  no 
way  of  voting  on  the  other  question  which  is  a  matter  of  assessing 
the  organization." 

Mr.  Livingston  :  "I  call  upon  the  Chair  again  for  the  ruHng 
on  the  point  of  order,  on  the  question  of  this  Conference  assessing 
fraternities." 

Mr.  J.  Edw.  Jones  (Sigma  Mu  Sigma)  :  "Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  only  Junior  Members  and  we  have  no  right  to  vote  in  the 
matter  and  I  am  wondering  if  it  was  the  intention  to  make  Junior 
Members  subject  to  this  assessment  when  they  have  no  right  to 
vote  for  the  matter  and  when  perhaps  in  a  good  many  cases,  since 
they  are  Junior  Members,  they  wouldn't  use  the  service. 

"I  should  like  to  have  that  taken  into  consideration." 


I 
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The  Chairman:  "That  was  not  made  clear  in  the  original 
motion  which  was  withdrawn  but  will  doubtless  be  considered  by 
the  special  committee  if  this  motion  prevails. 

"Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Livingston,  that  you  want  a  ruling  on 
the  point  of  order?" 

Mr.  Livingston  :     "Yes,  Mr.  Chairman." 

The  Chairman  :  "It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  matter  on 
which  this  Conference  should  rule  and  not  the  Chairman.  I  think 
we  will  leave  that  as  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  consider  in 
conjunction  with  this  other  topic  that  it  is  going  to  take  up." 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Bates  (Sigma  Phi  Society,  New  York  City)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  certain  from  the  resolution  and  the  dis- 
cussion on  it  whether  it  is  the  intention  to  reconsider  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Information  Service  or  simply  to  have  this  committee 
consider  the  method  of  finance.  We  have  already  voted  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Information  Service  but  if  the  committee  has  to 
consider  that  also  it  seems  to  me  a  reconsideration  is  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  the  record." 

The  Chairman  :  "The  original  motion  was  that  a  Confer- 
ence Information  Service  be  authorized  when  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee deems  it  expedient.  Doubtless  if  there  are  no  funds  to 
carry  on  such  a  Service  the  Executive  Committee  will  not  find  it 
expedient.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  motion  which  has  already 
been  passed  stands  for  itself  and  does  not  call  for  reconsideration 
as  a  result  of  the  present  motion. 

"The  motion  before  the  house  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  financing  such  a  Service." 

Mr.  Livingston  :  "Do  I  understand  that  this  Conference  has 
already  adopted  a  resolution  rpproving  of  the  establishment  of 
this  Information  Service?" 

The  Chairman  :     "It  so  voted  by  roll  call." 

Mr.  Wilson:  "Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  it  would 
be  within  the  province  of  the  proposed  committee  to  report  to- 
morrow how  this  might  be  financed.  There  are  three  ways :  One 
is  out  of  the  general  money  of  the  Conference,  which  I  personally 
believe  would  be  all  wrong.  The  second  is  by  an  assessment  and  I 
share  the  views  of  Dr.  Shepardson  that  that  probably  is  a  matter 
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where  we  are  without  power.  There  is  a  third  way,  however,  and 
that  is  that  some  method  might  he  found  wherehy  service  could  be 
rendered  to  those  fraternities  which  are  wishing  this  information 
and  they, would  pay  for  that  service. 

"Speaking  for  my  own  fraternity  we  feel  the  great  need  of 
service.  I  know  that  I  personally  as  one  of  the  officers  of  that 
fraternity  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  answering  question- 
naires. I  wish  I  could  get  the  same  amount  of  service  without 
getting  up  a  questionnaire  of  our  own. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  that  committee  overnight  can  suggest 
something  that  is  neither  illegal  nor  so  unwise  as  to  take  our 
general  fund  and  that  the  committee  might  well  wrestle  with  it  and 
report  something  favorable." 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  without  roll-call.  The 
Chair  appointed  the  following  committee:  Arthur  R.  Priest  of 
Oxford,  Ohio,  chairman ;  Horace  R.  Barnes  of  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
Eric  A.  Dawson  of  Evanston,  111. ;  Harrold  P.  Flint  of  Lombard, 
111. ;  and  Harold  Riegelman  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Norman  Hackett  (Theta  Delta  Chi,  New  York  City) : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

"  'RESOLVED :  That  the  Interfraternity  Conference  go  on 
record  as  favoring  the  plan  outlined  by  Dr.  Sanders,  Dean  of  Men 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  for  the  establishment  of  periodic,  informal 
conferences  between  the  presidents  of  the  fraternities  and  the 
dean  for  the  discussion  of  mutual  problems  and  that  the  incom- 
ing Secretary  be  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  deans  in  vari- 
ous colleges  recommending  that  they  endeavor  to  co-operate  as  far 
as  possible  in  putting  such  a  plan  into  effect.' " 

The  Chairman  :  "The  resolution  is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions, 

"We  must,  I  fear,  depart  from  the  regular  order  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  hour  is  getting  late. 

"We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  today  the  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  who  will 
speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of  'The  Dean  in  His  Relation  to  the 
Fraternities.' 

"I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dean  Armstrong  of 
Northwestern  University."     {Applause.) 
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Dean  James  W.  Armstrong  (Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois)  :  "Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference :  It  is  indeed  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  appear  here  on  the  program  this  afternoon,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  personal  aspect  of  it  but  also  in  that  it  enables  me  to 
express  to  the  national  Interfraternity  Conference  the  high  regard 
and  interest  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers 
of  Men." 

At  this  point  Dean  Armstrong  read  his  address.  (See  Ex- 
hibit P.) 

The  Chairman  :  "I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
Conference  in  expressing  to  Dean  Armstrong  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  his  kindness  in  coming  here  and  our  interest  in  his  very 
excellent  paper.    We  thank  you,  Dean  Armstrong. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  undergraduates  from  Dartmouth  will  be  un- 
able to  carry  over  their  debate  until  tomorrow  morning,  I  am  go- 
ing to  place  that  debate  next  on  the  program. 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  present  to  the  Conference  two  under- 
graduates from  Dartmouth  College — Mr.  C.  H.  Young  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Rhetts,  both  of  the  S.  A.  E.  House  at  Hanover.  These  two 
young  men  are  here  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Speaking  at  Dartmouth  and  are  going  to  present  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  'The  Alumnus — an  Asset  or  a  Liability?'  Mr. 
Rhetts  taking  the  point  of  view  of  the  alumnus  as  an  asset  and 
Mr.  Young  as  a  liability. 

"We  shall  present  it  in  this  way :  Mr.  Rhetts  will  take  fifteen 
minutes  for  presentation  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Young  will  then 
take  twenty  minutes  for  presentation  of  his  side  of  the  question 
and  rebuttal  combined.  Mr.  Rhetts  will  then  follow  with  five 
minutes  of  rebuttal.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
these  young  men. 

"Mr.  Rhetts  will  open."     {Applause.)     (See  Exhibit  Q.) 

The  Chairman  :  "I  think  this  has  been  a  very  interesting 
discussion  which  we  have  had  placed  before  us  today.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  grateful  to  the  young  men  from  Dartmouth  and  to  their 
professors  for  allowing  them  to  come  down  and  talk  to  us. 

"It  was  our  intention  to  follow  up  this  debate  with  discussion 
from  the  floor  by  our  own  alumni  to  see  if  they  could  come  back 
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at  these  young  men.    The  hour  is  so  late,  however,  that  I  feel  we 
shall  have  to  postpone  discussion  of  this  subject  until  tomorrow. 
"Is  the  Committee  on  Credentials  ready  to  report  ?" 
Mr.  Cecil  J.  Wilkinson   (Chairman,  Credentials  Commit- 
tee) :     "Mr.  Chairman,  the  registration  records  show  that  there 
are  203  representatives  here  from  61  fraternities.     There  are  5 
fraternities  not  represented,  4  seniors  and  1  junior.     There  are 
also  one  university  president  and  21  deans  registered  as  well  as  a 
representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Interfraternity  Conference," 
The  Chairman:     "Gentlemen,  this  report  will  be  received 
pending  final  report  of  the  Committee  tomorrow. 

"Is  the  Committee  on  Nominations  ready  to  report?" 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Conley    (Chairman,  Nominating  Commit- 
tee) :     "Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conference:     I  have 
the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee : 

"For  Chairman,  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Delta  Chi. 
"For  Vice-Chairman,  Louis  Rouillion,  Delta  Phi. 
"For  Secretary,  Alvan  E.  Duerr,  Delta  Tau  Delta. 
"For  Treasurer,  Alexander  C.  Dick,  Kappa  Alpha. 
"For  Educational  Adviser,  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Alpha  Tau 
Omega. 

"For  members  of  the  Executive  Committee: 
"Due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rouillion  and  Mr.  Dick,  who  have 
been  members  of  the  1930  class,  have  been  nominated  for  other 
offices  there  are  two  nominated  to  take  their  places  for  one  year. 
They  are:  E.  J.  C.  Fischer,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  and  Horace  R. 
Barnes,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

"For  class  of  1931 — Robert  S.  Binkerd,  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Nate,  Sigma  Chi,  and  Charles  H.  Bass  ford.  Alpha  Chi 
Rho." 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted  and  the 
gentlemen  named  elected  to  the  positions  to  which  they  were  nom- 
inated. 

The  Chairman  :  "The  motion  is  carried  and  these  gentle- 
men named  are  elected.  They  will,  however,  not  assume  office 
until  the  close  of  this  Conference.  However,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  them  come  up  to  the  platform  and  let  us  see 
what  they  look  like."     {Applause.) 
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Mr.  a.  H.  Wilson  (Sigma  Nu,  New  York  City)  :  "I  thought 
it  would  be  nice  if  we  sent  a  word  of  greeting  to  Air.  George  Ban- 
ta, Senior.  He  wanted  to  be  remembered  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference  but  he  said  he  thought  his  travelHng  days  were  over. 
I  think  we  ought  to  send  a  telegram  to  him." 

The  Chairman  :  "That  is  an  excellent  idea.  The  Chair 
will  appoint  you  a  committee  of  one  to  send  such  a  telegram  in  the 
name  of  the  Conference  and  to  report  to  us  tomorrow  morning." 

On  motion,  the  session  adjourned  at  5  :48  p.m.  to  reconvene  at 
9 :30  o'clock,  Saturday  morning,  November  30th,  1929. 

(Note:  The  Conference  Dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania on  Friday  evening,  November  29,  1929.  See  Exhibit  W.) 

SECOND  DAY 

The  Third  Session  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Session  of 
the  Interfraternity  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10:15 
o'clock,  Saturday  morning,  November  30,  1929,  Mr.  Clifford 
M.  Swan,  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  presiding,  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  acting  as 
secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  :     "The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

"The  Reverend  Dr.  Pilgram  will  pronounce  the  invocation  this 
morning." 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Pilgram  (Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Lancaster,  Pa.)  : 
"O  Thou  Father  of  light,  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  a 
shadow  cast  by  turning.  Who  art  the  giver  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,  we  thank  Thee  for  life  and  strength,  for  home  and 
friends,  for  schools  and  fraternities,  for  the  opportunity  to  learn 
and  to  serve.  We  rejoice  before  Thee  in  this  meeting  of  kindred 
minds  of  different  groups  seeking  to  work  out  our  common  prob- 
lems of  brotherhood.  We  thank  Thee  that  v/e  may  know  Thee  as 
our  Father  in  Jesus  and  that  we  may  achieve  brotherhood  in  His 
spirit." 

"We  pray  that  those  who  lead  and  those  who  co-operate  in 
seeking  to  establish  brotherliness  in  life  may  be  led  by  Thy  spirit. 
And  v.-e  pray  that  Thou  mayest  forgive  all  of  us  our  shortcomings 
and  slackness  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  granting  us  a  larger 
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measure  of  Thy  spirit,  that  we  may  together  advance  in  realizing 
our  ideals  and  bringing  in  in  larger  measure  Thy  Kingdom  upon 
earth. 

"We  ask  it  in  Jesus'  Name.    Amen." 

The  Chairman  :  "If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  omit  the 
roll  call  this  morning,  as  it  is  getting  late. 

"The  Chair  will  call  for  a  report  of  the  Special  Committee  that 
we  appointed  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  method  of  financing  a 
Conference  Information  Service." 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Priest  (Chairman,  Special  Committee  on 
Funding^ Conference  Information  Service)  :  "Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Conference :  Your  committee  was  very  fortunate 
indeed  in  having  as  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  yesterday 
Mr.  Riegelman  who  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
formation Service  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  earlier 
in  the  year  and  who  had  studied  this  problem. 

"The  committee  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Riegelman  for  the  wording 
of  this  report : 

"RESOLVED:  That  the  Conference  Information  Service, 
the  establishment  of  which  was  approved  at  this  session  of  the 
Conference,  be  financed  for  one  year  as  follows : 

"The  Members  and  Junior  Members  of  the  Conference  are 
invited  to  contribute  before  January  15,  1930,  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  each,  the  making  of  such  contribution  and  the  amount 
thereof  to  be  optional  with  each  Member  and  Junior  Member. 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  requested  and  authorized  to  ap- 
propriate out  of  its  reserve  fund  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars  to  make  up  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  aggregate 
contribution  of  the  Members  and  Junior  Members  and  the  cost  of 
such  Information  Service;  but  the  total  cost  of  such  Information 
Service  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars. 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  the  Chairman  is 
requested  to  appoint  a  committee  to  observe  the  operation  of  such 
Information  Service  and  to  report  through  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  the  Members  and  Junior  Members  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  the  1930  Conference  to  enable  this  body  to  determine  a  perma- 
nent policy  of  financing  the  service,  if  its  continuance  be  deemed 
desirable." 
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"I  move  that  this  resolution  be  adopted." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Musgrave. 

Dr.  Milton  W.  Brown  (Chi  Phi,  Cincinnati,  Ohio)  :  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  know  why  the  contributions  are  made 
optional.    Is  there  some  necessity  for  that  or  any  wisdom?" 

Mr.  Harold  Riegelman  (Zeta  Beta  Tau,  New  York  City)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  some  question  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  Conference  yesterday  as  to  the  authority  of  the  delegates  to 
bind  the  fraternities  which  they  represent.  Inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  almost  unanimous  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  Informa- 
tion Service  should  be  established,  it  was  felt  that  the  members 
would  probably  be  willing  to  pay  for  that  Service.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  get  around  the  question  of  authority  entirely  and  to  put 
it  up  to  the  members  to  pay  for  what  they  had  voted  was  desirable, 
the  form  of  the  levy  is  suggested  as  a  contribution  and  carrying 
out  the  spirit  of  the  contribution  the  making  of  it  and  the  amount 
is  therefore  entirely  optional  with  each  member.  The  only  reason 
that  fifty  dollars  was  put  in  at  all  was  to  suggest  to  the  members 
the  amount  which  each  ought  to  contribute  in  order  that  no  drain 
at  all  be  made  upon  the  Conference  treasury.  We  simply  want 
to  walk  around  that  question  of  authority.  It  does  not  seem  to 
make  very  much  difference  whether  it  is  in  one  form  or  another  be- 
cause we  are  all  confident  that  the  fraternities  that  voted  for  this 
thing  will  certainly  want  to  pay  for  it." 

Mr.  Musgrave  :     "Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  the  spirit  in 
which  I  address  you  as  a  fellow  member  of  this  Conference. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  our  various  fraternities  and  put  the  thing 
over,  not  in  a  spirit  of  what  we  expect  individually  as  fraternities 
to  get  out  of  it  but  what  we  can  contribute.  Over  and  over  again 
throughout  the  years  of  our  membership  in  our  individual  frater- 
nities we  have  heard  and  preached,  'You  get  out  of  your  frater- 
nity exactly  what  you  put  into  it.'  Now,  let  us  have  the  courage 
to  face  this  problem  as  it  is.  It  may  not  be  worth  fifty  dollars  in- 
dividually to  my  fraternity  this  particular  year  but  I  don't  look 
at  it  in  that  spirit  at  all,  any  more  than  I  did  in  those  six  years 
that  I  served  with  the  late  Don  R.  Almy  and  the  late  Henry  H. 
McCorkle  upon  that  original  committee  that  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  repeal  of  the  anti-fraternity  laws  in  two  States  and  also 
brought  out  our  Interfraternity  Book. 
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"McCorkle  had  one  chapter  in  the  University  of  Mississippi 
that  had  sacrificed  its  life  during  the  Civil  War  when  every  one 
of  the  active  members  of  that  fraternity  vi^ent  out  in  the  cause  of 
the  South  and  not  one  of  them  ever  came  home.  Every  man  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  life  with  the  service  that  he  espoused,  Almy 
had  one  chapter  in  South  Carolina  that  was  suppressed  by  the 
anti-fraternity  laws.  I  was  myself  personally  not  interested  in 
either  state,  but  I  want  to  say  this,  gentlemen,  every  one  of  us 
worked  with  the  same  interest  and  spirit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
interfratcrnity  cause  as  if  we  had  been  personally  and  directly  in- 
terested in  its  outcome  and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  this  institu- 
tion is  now  being  conducted. 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  we  owe  something  to  the  Interfratcrnity 
Conference  and  to  the  cause  that  it  stands  for  in  putting  this  thing 
across  and  putting  it  across  right." 

Dr.  Brown  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  go- 
ing about  this  in  a  questionable  manner — the  success,  I  mean,  is 
very  questionable — when  it  is  made  contingent  upon  a  voluntary 
performance  of  a  generous  act.  I  am  sure,  speaking  for  the  Chi 
Phi  fraternity — our  Grand  President  is  here  and  heartily  ap- 
proves of  this  thing,  I  know — I  am  very  sure  that  our  fraternity 
would  be  very  glad  to  make  a  contribution. 

"But  we  are  facing  an  important  thing  and  we  are  passing  a 
very  important  thing  on  an  assumption.  We  are  assuming  that 
there  will  be  a  voluntary  contribution  amounting  to  two  thousand 
dollars.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  a  vote  of  the  fraternities 
that  are  members  of  this  organization  and  assume  nothing?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  unwise  to  depend  upon  passing  the 
hat  for  anything  as  important  as  this. 

"A  matter  of  fifty  dollars  will  neither  make  nor  break  any  fra- 
ternity. It  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  and  I  do  not 
thing  it  ought  to  be  left  to  haphazard  methods.  If  the  delegates 
here  present  have  not  the  authority  to  bind  their  fraternities  for 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  it  seems  to  me  then  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  the  majority  of  opinions  of  the  fraternities  and  make  it  a 
matter  of  necessity.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  importance. 
I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  hat  passing.  We  ought  to  have  a 
definite  arrangement  which  would  enable  us  to  get  information  and 
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there  is  no  question  in  the  world  but  what  this  thing  ought  to  go 
through,  but  not  as  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  passing  the  hat. 
The  dignity  of  an  organization  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
suffer  from  such  an  arrangement. 

"Let's  make  it  a  necessity  and  I  think  we  could  find  by  raising 
of  hands  how  many  of  the  delegates  here  would  be  willing  to 
pledge  themselves  personally  for  a  small  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  the 
event  that  their  fraternity  is  unwilling  to  make  that  contribution. 
Let's  make  it  a  definite  matter  and  not  a  matter  of  hat  passing." 

Mr.  C.  a.  Tonsor,  Jr.  (Delta  Sigma  Phi,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  three  reasons  why  this  thing 
should  be  voted  down. 

"The  first  is  it  is  an  attack  upon  an  accumulated  surplus  that 
it  has  taken  twenty  years  to  accumulate.  And  it  is  easy  enough  to 
be  a  good  politician  and  appropriate  every  unexpended  balance 
you  have.  But  we  haven't  the  taxing  power  that  the  Legislatures 
have  so  we  can't  come  back  in  a  few  years  when  we  need  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  something  absolutely  necessary  and  tax  our  fra- 
ternities. 

"To  my  mind,  that  is  the  most  serious  objection  right  there, 
that  we  are  spending  a  balance  that  has  taken  a  long  while  to 
create. 

"The  second  element  is  it  creates  two  types  of  membership— 
those  who  voluntarily  contribute  and  those  for  some  reason  or 
other  who  can't — and  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  whole  organi- 
zation in  the  last  twenty  years  is  that  we  are  all  equal.  And  the 
minute  you  place  something  on  a  voluntary  basis  somebody  may 
not  be  in  the  position  to  come  across  and  you  immediately  put  him 
in  a  totally  different  status  from  the  rest  of  your  membership. 

"And  the  third  element  is  something  that  nobody  else  has 
heard  or  seen.  This  must  be  taken  up  with  other  action  that  the 
Conference  has  taken.  We  have  a  resolution  before  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  which  increases  the  contribution  of  the  Junior 
Members  at  the  time  they  become  Senior  Members  to  one  hundred 
dollars  which  means  that  a  Junior  Member  at  the  time  of  assuming 
Senior  Membership  must  pay  one  hundred  dollars — the  regular 
fifty  dollars  dues  and  fifty  dollars  more  as  a  contribution  to  this 
thing.     I  submit  that  that  is  pretty  steep.    And  it  is  all  right  to 
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think  of  this  thing  as  an  individual  proposition  without  its  relation 
to  the  other  aspects  of  the  things  we  are  doing. 

"It  strikes  me  that  the  simplest  procedure  of  this  whole  busi- 
ness, if  it  is  going  to  be  experimental,  is  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
Secretary's  office  and  let  the  Secretary  hire  the  necessary  help  that 
he  may  need  for  that  particular  work,  charge  it  in  so  far  as  we 
possibly  can  against  the  institutions  who  want  that  particular  type 
of  work  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  have  an  actual 
basis  on  which  to  work  and  we  will  know  the  man  for  the  Service. 
The  Service  is  put  where  it  belongs  as  part  of  the  Secretary's  of- 
fice, and  i|.this  organization  needs  anything  it  needs  a  paid  Secre- 
tary rather  than  an  Information  Service,  That  is,  I  don't  mean 
that  the  Secretary  shall  be  paid  but  the  clerical  help  that  the  Secre- 
tary needs  and  must  have  is  what  we  should  pay  for. 

"This  problem  is  tied  up  with  that  problem.  I  should  hate  to 
see  the  voluntary  contribution  go  through  and  at  the  same  time  I 
can't  definitely  tie  my  organization  to  a  tax." 

Mr.  Priest  :  "Mr,  Chairman,  our  membership  in  this  organi- 
zation is  voluntary.  The  indiyidual  fraternities  in  here  have  come 
in  here  voluntarily.  The  spirit  of  the  entire  organization  since  its 
inception  has  been  one  of  voluntary  aid  and  of  voluntary  service. 
That  has  been  the  beauty  of  the  entire  organization.  The  very 
fact  that  that  service  has  been  voluntary  has  brought  out  the  best 
in  all  of  us.  The  very  fact  that  it  has  been  voluntary  has  met  with 
the  ready  response  on  the  part  of  all  the  members. 

"Your  committee  felt  that  there  is  no  power  in  this  body,  and 
wisely  no  power,  to  bind  through  these  delegates  here  the  in- 
dividual members  to  any  kind  of  forced  contribution.  Believing 
that  this  Service  should  be  tried  out  because  this  Conference  yes- 
terday showed  that  it  is  the  belief  here  that  it  should  be  tried  out, 
your  committee  brought  this  report  in  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  we  shall  have  facts  before  us  on  which  to  base  a  decision. 

"Now,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  about  the  voluntary  side  of 
the  thing,  I  think  that  can  readily  be  forgotten.  So  far  as  creat- 
ing two  classes  of  members  is  concerned  on  the  basis  of  that  volun- 
tary contribution,  I  think  that  can  be  forgotten.  We  have  never 
looked  at  each  other  in  that  way.  We  have  not  tried  to  size  each 
other  up  to  see  whether  someone  was  paying  his  way  or  whether 
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someone  was  getting  a  little  bit  more  out  of  this  than  possibly  his 
organization  put  in. 

"Your  committee  submits  the  report  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Conference. 

"So  far  as  the  reserve  fund  is  concerned  it  has  never  been  the 
thought  that  this  organization  was  created  to  build  up  a  reserve 
fund.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  reserve  fund  for  experimental 
uses  and  this  is  precisely  what  the  committee  has  in  mind,  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  reserve  fund  is  considerably  over  five  thousand 
dollars  now  that  up  to  one  thousand  dollars  of  that  be  used  in  ex- 
perimental work.  Just  what  service  a  reserve  fund  built  up  by 
this  organization  can  be  put  to  if  not  for  some  purpose  of  this 
sort,  your  committee  is  not  informed  of." 

Mr.  a.  Pelzer  Wagener  (Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Williamsburg, 
Virginia)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  the  speaker  who  spoke  just  before  the  last 
speaker.  I  think  that  if  we  want  to  try  this  out  it  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Secretary's  office.  The  Secretary  can  secure  either 
part-time  or  full-time  assistance.  If  a  request  comes  in  for  a 
questionnaire  he  can  arrange  for  that  to  be  done.  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  set  up  this  complete  organization  merely  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  Every  one  of  the  members  has  a  well  organized 
central  office  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  thmk  that  we  can 
conduct  the  questionnaires  that  we  want  from  our  central  office, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  speaker 
who  advocated  putting  this  in  the  Secretary's  office  and  on  a  pure- 
ly experimental  basis." 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Meisel  (Pi  Kappa  Phi,  New  York  City)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question?  Do  I  understand  from 
that  motion  that  this  set-up  must  be  independent  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  ?" 

Tre  Chairman  :  "It  does  not  so  state.  It  is  optional  with 
the  Executive  Committee  to  arrange." 

Mr.  Meisel  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  this  question  I  would  suggest  that  Dr.  Tonsor  who 
made  the  original  suggestion  about  the  Secretary's  office  offer  an 
amendment.  I  would  offer  one  myself  excepting  that  I  think  he 
has  it  more  definitely  in  mind.    If  he  would  offer  an  amendment 
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on  the  point  raised  then  by  voting  on  that  amendment  on  the  point 
raised  we  would  soon  be  able  to  see  the  various  phases  of  this 
question." 

Mr.  Musgrave:  "Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, do  the  gentlemen  overlook  that  in  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  yesterday  the  matter  was  left  entirely  with  the  Executive 
Committee  as  to  the  details?  Why  quibble  over  matters  of  this 
kind?  If  the  Executive  Committee  says,  'Let  the  Secretary  do  it,' 
the  Secretary  will  do  it.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
give  them  definite  directions." 

Mr.  Tonsor:  "I  might  say  as  a  point  of  order:  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  make  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  as  it  now  stands. 
The  only  thing  that  I  can  do  is  to  wait  until  this  thing  is  killed  and 
then  submit  a  resolution  to  the  proper  committee  to  bring  it  in. 

"Now,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  financing  and  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  turn  the  whole  question  unless  we  settle  the  financing 
question.  I  might  say  also  on  the  question,  please  remember  the 
White  Book  and  some  of  the  other  things  we  got  tied  up  in  before 
we  knew  where  we  were  going." 

Mr.  Orville  M.  Barnett  (Sigma  Nu,  Columbia,  Missouri)  : 
"Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Confer- 
ence the  resolution  as  adopted  yesterday.  This  Conference  under- 
took to  leave  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  details  of  working 
out  this  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  wouldn't  be  advisable  for 
this  Conference  here  to  undertake  that  this  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  or  that  it 
should  be  separately  established.  Why  not  leave  it,  as  the  resolu- 
tion originally  adopted  stated,  to  our  Executive  Committee  who  are 
fully  advised  on  the  matter  and  can  work  out  the  best  way?  It 
seems  to  me  we  arc  quibbling  over  something  that  is  entirely  un- 
necessary under  the  original  resolution." 

A  vote  by  roll-call  being  requested  by  Dr.  Tonsor,  the  Secre- 
tary proceeded  to  call  the  roll  on  the  motion. 

The  result  showed  26  fraternities  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
and  8  opi)osed.  The  Chair  accordingly  declared  the  resolution 
adopted. 

Mr.  Harrold  P.  I'Yint  (Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  Lombard,  Il- 
linois) :     "Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  delegates,  I  am  sure,  will 
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remember  three  years  ago  I  offered  a  resolution  amending  the 
Constitution  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Conference  to  admit  fraternities  to  Senior  Membership  who 
may  not  have  had  fifteen  years  of  history  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion. 

"Under  that  amendment  which  was  adopted  a  year  later  some 
of  our  worthy  younger  fraternities  have  been  admitted  to  Senior 
Membership  in  this  body  after  they  had  had  one  year  Junior 
Membership, 

"During  the  past  year  another  one  of  our  very  worthy  young- 
er national  organizations  has  attempted  to  gain  Senior  Member- 
ship in  this  body  after  having  had  Junior  Membership  for  five 
years.  The  Executive  Committee  under  some  additional  manda- 
tory provisions  of  the  By-Laws  denied  the  petition  of  this  par- 
ticular fraternity  because  the  facts  as  presented  to  them  in  the 
petition  of  this  particular  fraternity  for  Senior  Membership  did 
not  reveal  that  sub-section  (f)  of  Section  2  had  been  entirely 
complied  with  by  this  particular  national  organization. 

"Therefore  in  order  that  we  may  give  our  Executive  Commit- 
tee further  discretionary  powers  in  this  particular  matter  I  offer 
the  following  amendment  to  the  said  sub-section  (f )  of  Section  2 
of  the  By-Laws  as  follows,  simply  the  addition  of  the  following 
sentence : 

"  'For  the  purpose  of  this  sub-section  the  age  of  local  frater- 
nities which  have  become  chapters  of  the  applicant  may  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Executive  Committee.' 

'T  move  you,  J\Ir.  Chairman,  that  this  proposal  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  be  brought  before  us  in  their 
report  in  the  regular  order." 

The  Chairman  :  "The  resolution  is  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions." 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Bard  (Chairman,  Committee  on  Resolutions)  : 
"Mr.  Chairman,  the  things  that  come  to  my  Committee  automati- 
cally are  questions  of  opinion.  I  suppose  anything  else  could  be 
referred  by  the  main  floor.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have 
been  considering  some  amendments  which  have  been  referred  to 
us  but  they  do  not  come  to  us  automatically." 
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The  Chairman:  "You  are  correct  technically,  Mr.  Bard, 
but  I  think  in  all  matters  as  important  as  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  they  should  have  the  consideration  of  a 
committee,  and  I  take  it  that  this  Committee  on  Resolutions  func- 
tions not  only  in  passing  on  resolutions  expressing  an  opinion  but 
is  also  in  a  sense  a  Committee  on  New  Business.  If  your  commit- 
tee will  take  this  under  advisement  with  the  other  amendments 
which  you  have  the  Chair  will  be  grateful. 

"The  Committee  on  Regional  Organization  has  informed  me 
through  its  chairman  that  it  has  no  special  report  to  make. 

"There  are,  however,  some  interesting  things  to  be  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  work  on  regional  organization  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  local  committees. 

"Dean  Field  in  the  Southeastern  Section  has  some  things 
which  he  wants  to  tell  us  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Wood  who  is  here 
as  a  representative  of  San  Francisco  Conference  will  also  have 
a  report  to  make." 

Dean  Floyd  Field  (Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta, 
Georgia)  :  "Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conference:  I 
am  sorry  that  Mr.  Livingston  is  not  here.  He  expressed  yester- 
day reticence  at  making  a  report  and  refused  to  make  a  report  be- 
cause he  himself  personally  had  not  been  doing  so  much  this  year, 
and  yet  I  want  to  ascribe  to  him  all  of  the  credit  for  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  Southeastern  Section  because  it  is  due  to  his 
work  and  effort  that  this  work  has  continued. 

"Last  year  in  January  there  was  a  conference  in  Atlanta  of  the 
Southeastern  Interf raternity  Committee  at  which  there  were  about 
twenty  fraternities  represented,  spending  a  half  day  in  discussion 
of  just  such  problems  as  you  men  have  discussed  here,  including 
also  local  problems  of  the  campuses. 

"In  May  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  fraternity  men  for  a 
banquet — the  Southeastern  Committee  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  gathering  of  the  Georgia  Tech  undergraduate  men. 
There  were  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  of  the 
men  present,  fifty  of  them  being  of  the  alumni,  at  which  time 
Bishop  Mikell,  the  head  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  gave  a 
great  address,  challenging  those  men  to  co-operation  and  fidelity  to 
the  pledge  which  they  had  taken  in  their  fraternities.    It  was  the 
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general  consensus  of  opinion  that  that  was  one  of  the  greatest 
conferences  that  we  had  had  in  that  section. 

"This  fall  the  Southeastern  Interfraternity  Committee  has  had 
two  meetings  already.  At  the  second  of  these  meetings  there 
were  forty-two  men  present,  twenty-one  of  the  active  group  and 
twenty-one  of  the  alumni.  Nineteen  fraternities  were  represented. 
At  that  time  they  discussed  very  freely  and  openly  the  question 
of  the  junior  college  and  the  possible  reaction  upon  these  fraterni- 
ties. 

"In  addition  to  these  meetings  the  Southeastern  Committee 
has  made  a  special  effort  through  this  year  to  secure  representation 
at  this  Conference  of  each  of  the  five  States  in  its  organization: 
Florida,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  We 
have  not  succeeded  in  securing  all  of  those  States  represented  but 
I  wish  to  report  to  you  that  there  are  additional  representations 
from  those  States  here,  better  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

"I  would  like  the  indulgence  of  the  Conference  just  at  this 
time  to  introduce  to  you  a  faculty  man  from  the  State  of  x'Mabama 
who  spoke  to  you  yesterday,  Professor  Robinson  from  Auburn. 
If  Professor  Robinson  will  stand  up  I'd  like  to  just  present  him  at 
this  time.  This  is  Professor  J.  M.  Robinson,  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Auburn,  Alabama.     {Applause.') 

"We  had  hoped  to  have  Dean  Lancaster  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  present  but  just  at  the  last  minute  he  was  not  able  to 
make  the  trip. 

"In  addition  to  this  representation  we  have  had  the  student 
representatives  present  at  the  Student  Conference  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  from  Emory  and  Georgia  Tech  and  also  from 
Auburn  in  Alabama.  I  have  not  yet  learned  whether  any  other 
colleges  from  these  States  have  been  represented  in  that  Student 
Organization. 

"I  learned  as  you  did  last  night  that  we  have  a  college  presi- 
dent from  Florida  here.  I  also  discovered  that  we  had  a  repre- 
sentative in  this  Conference  from  Mississippi,  one  of  the  frater- 
nity representatives  whose  name  is  Mr.  Fithian.  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Fithian  is  present  this  morning?  Will  he  stand  up  if  he  is?  I 
took  his  name  and  address  and  hope  we  may  secure  through  him 
representation  from  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
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"May  I  report  progress  in  the  extension  of  this  idea  throughout 
the  Southeast?  The  Southeastern  Committee  has  aheady  in- 
structed its  Executive  Committee  to  plan  for  another  Conference 
in  January.  I  am  just  now  negotiating  with  Dean  Shepardson 
and  he  informs  me  he  is  going  through  Atlanta  sometime  in 
January.  I  said,  'That's  our  date  for  the  Conference  so  you  let  us 
know  when  you  are  going  through  and  give  us  a  half  day  and  we 
will  have  you  at  the  dinner.  We  will  do  our  dead  level  best  to  get 
as  many  representatives  of  the  fraternities  at  that  Conference 
again' 

"The  idea  of  co-operation  is  being  extended  throughout  the 
Southeast.  I  hope  a  year  from  now  to  make  a  better  report  than 
I  have  at  this  time. 

"In  addition,  and  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  also  to  interest  one  of  the  institutions  closer  by 
in  this  Conference  and  that  is  Drexel  Institute.  We  have  had  two 
men  here  from  the  faculty  of  Drexel  Institute  who  were  here  all 
day  yesterday — Dr.  Stratton,  who  is  the  acting  Dean  of  Men  of 
Drexel,  and  also  Dr.  Hansen.  I  believe  Dr.  Hansen  is  here  this 
morning  from  Drexel.  If  he  will  stand  up  I'd  like  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Conference.     {Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  report."     {Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :     "Thank  you,  Dean  Field. 

"Is  Mr.  Wood  here,  the  representative  of  the  San  Francisco 
Section?  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  not  here  to  tell  us  something  of  the 
work  in  that  direction." 

Dean  Field:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  add,  with 
reference  to  the  California  Section,  there  is  an  interfraternity  con- 
ference, not  in  connection  with  this  group  but  doing  very  construc- 
tive work  in  Los  Angeles.  I  had  a  conference  recently  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Sigma  Chi  and  he  said  that  their  interfraternity  or- 
ganization there  in  Los  Angeles  was  very  strong  and  active  and  I 
am  sure  if  we  had  Mr.  Wood  here  he  could  give  us  some  definite 
reports  of  the  work  in  that  section." 

Francis  W.  Shepardson  (Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chicago, 
Illinois)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me  I  can  say  a  word 
because  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  that  conference  twice 
and  it  is  a  very  live  assembly. 
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"Whenever  they  have  a  meeting  they  fill  the  big  room  of  the 
University  Club  and  the  interfraternity  spirit  and  comity  is  very 
fine." 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Conley  (Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  New  York 
City)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  last  year  I  visited  the  Los 
Angeles  conference  and  also  had  luncheon  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  San  Francisco  Council  and  they  were  both  very  ac- 
tive at  that  time." 

The  Chairman  :  "We  will  proceed  to  the  debate  which  is  to 
be  given  by  two  young  men  from  New  York  University. 

"The  subject  is:  'Resolved:  That  national  Greek-letter 
fraternities  should  co-operate  to  engage  on  each  of  the  several 
campuses  of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  a  salaried  man 
who  will  supervise  the  business  affairs  of  the  chapters  there  lo- 
cated.' 

"We  are  to  have  on  this  question  Mr.  Arthur  Kriedman  in  the 
affirmative  and  Mr.  Myron  Engelman  in  the  negative,  both  from 
New  York  University,  undergraduates  of  the  senior  class. 

"Instead  of  conducting  this  debate  in  the  usual  fashion  of 
presentation  and  rebuttal,  these  two  young  men  have  decided  that 
they  will  conduct  it  in  a  new  fashion,  each  man  presenting  an 
argument  and  the  other  immediately  replying  to  it,  so  that  it  will 
be  a  debate  back  and  forth  lasting  approximately  the  total  period 
which  would  be  consumed  in  the  ordinary  presentation  and 
rebuttal. 

"I  will  call  on  Mr.  Kriedman  to  open  the  discussion."  (Ap- 
plause.)    (See  Exhibit  R.) 

The  Chairman  :  "I  am  sure  that  the  Conference  joins  me 
in  expressing  our  hearty  appreciation  to  these  young  men  and  our 
thanks  for  their  coming  here  and  presenting  their  arguments." 

Dean  Field:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  alternative  to  pro- 
pose in  just  a  sentence,  I  think. 

"We  have  here  for  several  years  heard  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Deans  of  Men  in  their  co-operation  with  the  fra- 
ternities along  other  lines.  There  are  some  campuses  on  which 
this  very  idea  that  has  been  presented  to  us  here  this  morning  is 
carried  out  in  a  voluntary  way  by  the  bursar  of  the  university. 
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I  suggest  that  we  propose  to  the  college  executives  that  they  con- 
sider having  their  bursars  co-operate  vi^ith  the  management  of  the 
fraternities  on  the  same  basis  that  the  Deans  of  Men  do  with  the 
fraternities  as  we  heard  yesterday  through  Mr.  Sanders  for  the 
working  out  of  this  same  proposition,  at  no  expense  to  the  fra- 
ternity." 

The  Chairman  :  "I  will  call  upon  the  Committee  on  House 
Mothers  and  Tutorial  Systems  for  its  report." 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg  (Chairman,  Committee  on 
House  Mothers  and  Tutorial  Systems)  :  "Our  report  has  been 
printed  and  I  think  nothing  need  be  added  to  it.  If  there  are  any 
questions  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them,  if  I  can."  (See  Exhibit 
S.) 

Dean  Albert  K.  Heckel  (University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Missouri)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  problem — and  it  is 
a  problem — very  much  with  us.  Some  of  the  advantages  listed 
here  remind  me  of  soup  that  some  people  eat,  it  sounds  all  right 
but  in  actual  practise  there  are  many  difficulties. 

"We  assume,  of  course,  that  the  House  Mother  is  always  pres- 
ent and  therefore  when  we  see  girls  entering  a  house,  at  speci- 
fied times  of  course  and  under  regulations,  that  the  House  Mother 
is  there  to  be  hostess  and  chaperon  but  we  do  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  cage  these  House  Mothers.  We  have  no  clock-punching 
system  and  it  has  developed  that  at  times  when  the  House  Mother 
was  supposedly  in  her  room  or  about  the  house  that  she  was  down- 
town or  out  at  a  bridge  party.  Our  chaperons  have  two  bridge 
clubs.  On  one  occasion  one  of  our  House  Mothers  entered  to  find 
one  of  the  members  of  the  fraternity  sitting  in  the  dining  room  in 
a  darkened  room  with  one  of  the  co-eds  on  his  knee.  They  didn't 
bother  to  arise  or  even  to  apologize  for  the  situation. 

"It  makes  possible  the  constant  visiting  of  fraternity  houses  by 
the  co-eds.  In  my  own  fraternity  when  I  was  an  undergraduate 
we  had  no  such  thing  as  a  House  Mother  and  I  know  of  two  boys 
who  brought  girls  to  sit  on  the  front  steps  who  were  brought  up 
under  the  good  of  the  order  for  their  delinquency.  We  never  had 
any  girls  in  the  house  in  the  time  that  I  was  an  active  member  of 
that  fraternity. 

"Now,  of  course,  that  is  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  so  that  the 
modern  generation  may  have  advanced  in  some  respects.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 
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"The  argument  advanced  here  that  the  houses  are  kept  in  better 
order  may  apply  to  the  first  floor.  I  don't  know  of  any  House 
Mother  in  the  University  of  Missouri  who  would  survive  a  visit 
to  the  second,  third  or  fourth  floor  of  the  fraternity  house.  I  have 
investigated  some  of  the  conditions  above  the  first  floor  and  I  find 
that  the  shirts  are  on  the  floor,  that  towels  are  scattered  about  the 
rooms,  that  there  is  the  most  inconceivable  disorder  and  confusion 
in  the  houses  that  have  at  the  same  time  very  estimable  women  as 
House  Mothers. 

"Just  what  refining  influence  they  may  have  is  also  a  question. 
Undoubtedly  most  of  the  boys  will  show  a  certain  courtesy  while 
the  House  Mother  is  present.  They  may  refrain  from  saying 
'damn.'  But  I  have  had  a  telephone  call  from  one  of  the  towns- 
people about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  protesting  against  the  ut- 
ter abandon  of  profanity  and  obscene  language  that  came  from  a 
nearby  stone  quarry  where  an  initiation  was  going  on.  I  grant 
you,  of  course,  that  this  initiation  was  into  one  of  these  sub-rosa 
organizations,  and  yet  the  men  being  initiated  were  fraternity  men 
and  somehow  or  other  they  had  acquired  the  use  of  their  'damns' 
from  the  time  they  left  the  dear  House  Mother  and  prepared  for 
their  initiatory  ceremonies.  I  hope  that  that  doesn't  represent  the 
vocabulary  of  the  whole  student  body,  but  it  certainly  represents 
the  vocabulary  of  certain  groups,  made  up  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  membership  by  fraternity  men. 

"They  get  a  social  training,  yes.  Heavens  on  earth,  if  we 
could  minimize  that  somewhat  I  would  be  very,  very  happy.  Re- 
sults in  the  onslaught  of  teas  and  receptions  and  dances  which 
rather  tax  the  Dean  of  Men  at  least,  and  more  possibly  the  Dean 
of  Men's  wife  since  we  are  invited  to  practically  all  of  them. 

"Some  House  Mothers  have  done  very  effective  work  as  pur- 
chasers, really  as  commissaries,  and  in  my  own  fraternity  now 
I  enjoy  going  to  a  meal  since  they  have  a  House  Mother  who  can 
and  does  have  imagination  enough  to  think  of  something  besides 
breaded  pork  chops.  The  House  Mother  that  was  on  the  job  prior 
to  the  engagement  of  this  one  was  inclined  to  run  to  pork  chops, 
peas  and  scalloped  potatoes  for  all  dinners,  at  least  all  dinners  that 
I  attended. 

"I  question  whether  the  university  administration  has  any  in- 
creased confidence  over  the  care  of  our  fraternity  boys  as  a  result 
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of  the  House  Mother's  presence.     We  have  out  of  twenty-six 
House  Mothers  four  that  I  should  rate  A-grade— that  is,  four 
fraternities  out  of  the  twenty-six  that  have  House  Mothers  that  I 
would  rate  A-grade.    The  others  I  could  not  conscientiously  rate 
so  high.    We  have  widows — both  grass  and  sod  (laughter)— and 
it  is  a  very  nice,  soft  place  for  many  of  these  distressed  women. 
They,  of  course,  are  appointed  by  the  fraternities  with  our  ap- 
proval.    It  usually  results  in  the  fraternities  making  their  choice 
and  presenting  that  choice  to  us  for  approval,  and  of  course,  it 
would  be  very  embarrassing  for  us  if  we  should  refuse  the  ap- 
pointment inasmuch  as  we  have  to  give  reasons,  even  although  we 
might  feel  that  that  particular  woman  was  of  the  type  which  one 
fraternity  boasts  of  choosing,  'graceful  but  dumb,'  in  order  that 
they  may  well  perform  their  social  duties  and  yet  not  be  intelligent 
enough  or  concerned  enough  to  bother  about  the  delinquencies  that 
go  on.     We  have  a  rule  that  girls  may  be  admitted  on  certain 
'date'  nights  and  they  must  leave  the  house  at  1 1 :30.    We  have 
another  rule,  however,  which  allows  girls  to  be  out  of  their  soror- 
ity houses  until  12:15.    When  the  'date'  requires  merely  to  walk- 
across  the  street  in  order  to  get  into  the  sorority  house  she,  of 
course,  has  a  very  valid  argument  for  remaining  until  12:10  and 
unless  the  House  Mother  is  willing  to  jeopardize  her  job  by  dis- 
pleasing the  fraternity  boys  she  will  not  order  the  girls  out  at  11 :30 
but  allow  them  to  remain  until  12:10.    In  fact,  one  of  the  House 
Mothers  who  is  conscientious  came  to  me  with  just  such  a  protest. 
And  she  blamed  the  girls.    The  boys  seemed  to  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  the  girls  retire  at  1 1 :30.    The  girls  got  into  an  argu- 
ment, pressing  their  point  and  claiming  to  stay  on  until  12  :10  since 
it  only  took  a  minute  to  get  home. 

"This  question  is  a  most  pertinent  one  because  we  are  trying 
to  modify  it  with  the  tutorial  system.  We  have  made  no  definite 
illustrative  efforts  in  that  regard  but  we  have  had  some  tutorial 
appointees  who  in  addition  to  the  House  Mothers  have  been  func- 
tioning. In  my  duties  as  Province  Chief  of  my  fraternity  I  have 
visited  six  chapters.  In  three  we  have  House  Mothers  and  in 
three  we  have  only  alumni  who  keep  a  general  supervision.  From 
what  I  have  seen  I  rather  prefer  the  general  state  of  health  in  the 
fraternities  that  do  not  employ  the  House  Mothers. 

"The  boys  where  there  are  House  Mothers  will  come  home 
drunk  if  they  are  inclined  to  get  drunk,  regardless  of  the  presence 
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of  House  Mothers.  They  will  do  a  great  many  things  that  are 
improper  and  in  fact  disgraceful.  They  realize  the  House  Moth- 
er is  dependent  upon  them  for  her  job;  if  she  doesn't  live  up  to 
their  qualifications  and  be  rather  generous  with  their  delinquencies, 
they  can  fire  her.  And  if  she  does  protest  to  the  Dean  of  Men  she 
is  apt  to  lose  her  job.  I  get  complaints  but  not  directly  because 
these  House  Mothers  go  to  their  bridge  parties  and  there  freely 
talk  over  their  difficulties  and  then  some  other  House  Mothers 
will  tell  of  the  difficulties  that  this  particular  House  Mother  has 
and  that  gossip  finally  gets  back  to  me,  so  I  eventually  become  a 
clearing  house  for  a  great  many  of  these  objections." 

The  Chairman:  "Unless  there  is  objection  the  report  of 
the  committee  is  received  and  placed  on  file.  I  will  now  call  on 
Dr.  Tonsor  for  the  Committee  on  Deferred  Pledging." 

Mr.  C.  a.  Tonsor,  Jr.  (Chairman,  Committee  on  Deferred 
Pledging)  :  "This  report  has  been  printed.  Therefore  unless 
there  are  some  objections  I  v/on't  go  over  it.     (See  Exhibit  T.) 

"There  are  just  three  things  that  I  v/ant  to  mention  to  some  of 
you  who  are  interested  in  the  material  of  that  report.  It  contains, 
first,  the  facts ;  second,  the  experience ;  and,  third,  the  suggestions 
as  they  come  from  the  college  administrators.  There  is  nothing 
in  here  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  So  that  whatever 
there  is  in  here  if  any  of  you  who  want  to  use  it  you  know  it  comes 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  that  particular  problem." 

The  Chairman  :     "The  report  is  received  and  ordered  filed. 

"We  will  pass  on  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Probation 
Week.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Lee,  the  Chairman,  is  not  here  this  morn- 
ing. His  written  report  is  here,  however,  and  I  will  ask  the  Secre- 
tary to  read  it." 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
bation Week — Mr.  Warren  I.  Lee,  Chairman.     (See  Exhibit  U.) 

The  Chairman  :  "Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Probation  Week  containing  a  specific  recommen- 
dation.   What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it?" 

Dean  Albert  K.  Heckel  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  three 
day  limit  is  rather  excessive.     My  own  fraternity  at  its  congress 
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last  June  limited  probationary  periods  to  24  hours  for  initiation 
and  I  believe  that  all  the  mental  hazing  necessary  can  be  accom- 
plished in  that  time.  A  three  day  period  is  not  much  of  a  curtail- 
ment of  a  so-called  Hell  Week  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  so-called  Hell  Week  is  a  very  serious  menace  to  scholastic 
standing  of  the  freshmen,  aside  from  any  other  arguments  that 
may  be  advanced  against  it." 

Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark:  "Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
other  thing  that  I  think  the  Interfraternity  Conference  might  in- 
clude in  its  recommendations  and  that  is  that  these  tests,  whatever 
they  are,  mental,  oral,  physical  or  religious,  should  occur  within  the 
house.  Sometimes  even  these  mental  tests  must  be  taken  out  to 
the  graveyard  or  eight  or  ten  miles  out  of  town  so  that  the  men 
will  have  a  little  exercise  walking  back.     (Laughter.) 

"Seriously,  our  trouble  in  the  University  of  Illinois  has  arisen 
largely  from  things  that  have  happened  outside  of  the  fraternity 
houses,  so  that  when  the  time  came  last  year  we  prohibited  any 
initiatory  ceremonies  or  exercises  outside  of  the  fraternity  prem- 
ises, and  I  believe  that  if  we  could  include  that  it  would  be  very 
much  better.  I  think  that  perhaps  24  hours  is  enough  to  torture 
any  human  being  but  perhaps  the  Conference  does  not  feel  that 
lenient." 

Dean  Heckel:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  rather  regret  having  that 
three  day  limit  there  because  the  University  of  Missouri  has  elim- 
inated Hell  Week  with  the  exception  of  the  two  hour  proba- 
tionary period  and  all  exercises  are  held  in  the  house.  Now,  this 
simply  gives  them  a  chance  to  retrace  their  steps  back  to  the  old 
Hell  Week." 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  to  receive 
the  report  and  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  Chairman:  "Mr.  Duerr,  are  you  ready  to  report  on 
Student  Activities?" 

Mr.  Alvan  E.  Duerr  (Chairman,  Committee  on  Student  Ac- 
tivities) :  "The  Committee  wants  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any 
correlation  between  extra-curricular  activities  and  scholarship. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  basis  of  comparison  and  even  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  get  the  data  from  the  various  institutions.  We  are  mak- 
ing some  headway  and  I  hope  at  the  next  Conference  we  will  have 
a  report  that  will  shed  some  light  on  the  question. 

"I  want  to  add  only  incidentally  that  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  which  made  the  survey  of  scholarship  as 
it  reflects  on  a  man's  subsequent  success  in  business,  is  engaged  at 
the  present  time  in  making  a  survey  of  the  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities of  their  employees  while  they  were  in  college  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  connection  between  them  in  college  and  their 
subsequent  success  in  business.  The  man  who  is  making  that  sur- 
vey told  me  some  time  ago  that  up  to  that  time  the  results  were 
purely  negative.  A  number  of  deans  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  question,  who  have  compiled  some  data  in  their  own  institu- 
tions, have  come  to  that  same  conclusion,  that  extra-curricular 
activities  shed  very  little  light  or  had  very  little  effect  on  a  man's 
attitude  toward  his  real  work  in  college." 

The  Chairman  :  "Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Binkerd  is  not  here  to 
present  his  report  of  the  Committee  on  Alumni  I  am  going  to  call 
on  Mr.  Meisel  to  see  if  he  won't  say  something  to  us  about  the 
subject  of  the  alumnus  and  the  fraternity.  We  had  hoped  to  have 
this  discussion  follow  the  undergraduate  debate  yesterday  after- 
noon but  there  was  not  time." 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Meisel  (Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  : 
"I  think  you  are  rather  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  ask- 
ing me  to  say  anything  about  alumni  at  this  time  when  you  have  a 
perfectly  good  committee  which  is  supposed  to  render  a  report. 

"But  the  views  expressed  yesterday,  I  am  sure,  were  enjoyed 
by  us  all.  However,  if  I  may  have  a  moment  I  should  like  not  to 
argue  the  question  as  to  whether  an  alumnus  is  an  asset  or  a 
liability  but  rather  to  consider  whether  the  alumnus  may  be  made 
more  of  an  asset ;  whether  he  is  an  asset  or  a  liability  is  beside  the 
point. 

"There  are  about  five  hundred  thousand  alumni,  according  to 
the  best  statistics,  or  in  other  words  five-sixths  of  our  total  fra- 
ternity membership  is  in  this  category,  so  the  problem  is  one  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

"I  venture  to  say  that  in  accountancy  the  term  asset  would  be 
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defined  in  several  different  ways.  The  more  usual  way  would  be 
to  consider  an  asset  a  property  that  is  readily  available  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  That  is  a  rough  definition  of  a  liquid  asset.  I 
discard  that  definition.  I  do  not  care  to  regard  the  alumni  as 
merely  available  for  the  payment  of  debts.  I  rather  think  of  them 
as  a  fixed  asset,  an  asset  that  has  substantial  value,  but  in  most  of 
our  organizations  takes  considerable  time  to  be  readily  available. 

"Now,  of  course,  if  all  of  our  alumni  were  men  of  the  type  that 
are  in  tlie  room  at  the  present  time  these  remarks  would  be  more 
or  less  a  waste  of  time.  But  unfortunately  we  all  know  that  there 
is  an  alumni  problem  in  every  organization  and  I  think  that  I 
would  be  estimating  it  rather  highly  if  I  said  that  one-half  of  our 
alumni  in  our  respective  organizations  were  really  and  truly  liquid 
assets. 

"Now,  in  any  organization — I  don't  care  what  it  is,  political, 
religious  or  social — if  we  are  faced  with  the  situation  that  one-half 
of  our  membership  is  rather  disinterested  I  think  that  we  face  a 
serious  problem  and  I  think  one  of  the  constructive  pieces  of  work 
that  this  Conference  might  well  undertake  would  be  perhaps 
through  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  condi- 
tion, because  we  would  all  admit  that  if  all  of  our  alumni  were  as 
interested  as  the  men  who  are  gathered  here,  long  after  their  ac- 
tive chapter  contacts,  we  would  all  have  to  admit  that  our  organi- 
zations would  be  a  good  deal  stronger  today. 

"During  the  past  summer  through  the  courtesy  of  many  of  the 
member  organizations  I  made  a  study  of  certain  constitutions  and 
by-laws  that  were  available  in  regard  to  this  question  of  alumni 
interest.  I  asked  myself  the  question — and  I  will  ask  it  of  you — 
'What  is  it  that  makes  you  interested  in  your  particular  organiza- 
tion?' I  mean,  more  interested.  You  probably  regard  this  as  a 
perfectly  normal  interest.  But  from  my  point  of  view  I  regard 
the  men  that  are  here  as  extraordinarily  interested  as  compared 
with  the  average  alumnus.  I  tried  to  answer  that  question  and  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  for  the  most  part,  while  there  are 
many  different  reasons,  of  course,  they  all  fall  into  the  category 
that  you  have  all  been  given  some  task  or  responsibility  and  have 
felt  it  and  by  reason  of  that  responsibility  have  continued  to  be 
active  about  that  task. 
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"Now,  of  course,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  invent  tasks 
for  all  of  our  alumni — if  this  theory  is  correct — but  I  do  think  as 
a  result  of  my  investigation  that  there  are  many  opportunities 
which  are  overlooked  by  many  of  our  organizations  for  engaging 
the  interest  of  the  alumni.  I  feel,  for  instance,  the  examination 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  fraternities  reveals  some 
very  interesting  things. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  conventions,  the  typical 
convention.  Now,  the  conventions  are  supposed  to  be  high  spots, 
I  presume,  in  the  fraternity  life  of  the  individual  and  yet  when  we 
get  to  those  conventions  we  find  that  the  attendance  is  largely 
made  up  of  active  members,  delegates  from  the  respective  chapters. 
We  find  a  sprinkling  of  what  I  might  call  optional  alumni  dele- 
gates, delegates  who  may  represent  certain  alumni  associations  or 
other  interests,  who  may  come  or  who  may  not,  without  any  ob- 
ligation to  attend.  Of  course,  we  find  the  fraternity  officers  who 
are  alumni  and  we  find  some  alumni  who  may  live  near  the  con- 
vention city  who  find  it  convenient  to  attend  for  the  festivities. 
But  there  is  no  general  obligation  on  the  part  of  alumni  to  at- 
tend these  conventions. 

"Take  the  matter  of  dues,  the  alumni  are  certainly  better  quali- 
fied to  pay  dues  to  their  organizations  than  the  active  man  because 
they  are  out  in  the  world  and  earning,  presumably,  good  incomes, 
but  how  many  of  the  fraternities  require  dues  of  the  alumni?  A 
very  few  do  and  they  will  allow  the  alumni  to  compound  those 
dues  by  paying  a  lump  sum. 

"Now,  the  constitutions  of  these  fraternities  that  I  have  ex- 
amined indicate  that  there  are  some  that  go  a  great  deal  further 
than  others  in  trying  to  obtain  this  alumni  interest.  Without  men- 
tioning any  names  would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  there  is  a 
certain  fraternity  where  every  alumnus  who  has  paid  his  annual 
dues  or  his  life  dues  has  a  vote  in  the  convention  if  he  is  present? 
Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  in  some  fraternities  the  chap- 
ter has  to  be  represented  by  an  alumnus  delegate  ?  Would  it  sur- 
prise you  to  know  that  in  one  fraternity  there  is  an  alumnus  day 
in  which  all  through  the  chapters  the  alumnus  is  glorified?  And 
there  are  any  number  of  other  schemes  by  which  the  alumni  are 
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used  in  connection  with  their  fraternity  work.  Of  course,  the 
usual  executive  committees,  chapter  advisers,  fiscal  agencies, 
judicial  officers,  investigating  committees,  and  all  of  those  things 
— they  all  provide  opportunity  for  service. 

"I  know  that  there  are  probably  very  few  of  the  organizations 
that  use  all  of  the  opportunities  that  are  available  and  that  have 
suggested  themselves  from  an  examination  of  these  documents. 

"I  only  mention  these  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  there  is  a 
proper  sphere  of  study  here  that  might  be  investigated  for  our 
mutual  benefit. 

"In  closing,  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  thought  and  that  is 
what  I  discovered  in  one  chapter  of  a  particular  fraternity.  They 
tackle  the  alumni  problem  before  a  man  is  initiated.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  that?  The  pledged  man  is  educated 
in  his  duty  and  function  as  an  alumnus  before  he  ever  gets  into 
the  organization.  Now,  that  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
years  and  it  has  had  some  startling  results.  There  is  hardly  a 
meeting  of  that  chapter  but  what  there  are  four  or  five  alumni 
present.  There  is  hardly  an  alumni  function  three  or  four  times  a 
year  but  what  fifty  or  sixty  of  those  alumni  of  that  particular 
chapter  get  together.  So,  I  think  that  there  may  be  something  in 
this  scheme.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  practical  one  for  any  of 
you  but  I  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion. 

'T  wish  to  say  in  closing  that  I  hope  this  Conference  may  in- 
vestigate this  field.  I  am  a  little  bit  in  the  dark  about  what  this 
Alumni  Committee  had  on  its  calendar  this  year  because  the  re- 
port has  not  been  presented  but  if  it  is  an  appropriate  time  I 
should  like  to  ofifer  a  resolution  that  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed with  a  view  of  studying  the  possibilities  of  securing  great- 
er alumni  interest  through  opportunities  of  service  and  any  other 
method  that  may  be  developed  through  this  investigation.  I  make 
that  motion." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Priest,  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  and  was  unanimously  carried. 

At  this  point  the  Chair  declared  a  recess  of  three  minutes,  from 
12:15  to  12:18  p.m. 

The  Chairman  :     "The  Conference  will  please  be  in  order. 
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"Is  the  Committee  on  Credentials  ready  for  a  final  report?" 

Mr.  Cecil  J.  Wilkinson  (Chairman,  Credentials  Commit- 
tee) :  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  registration  records  show  there  are 
237  representatives  here  present  from  62  fraternities;  3  senior 
and  1  junior  fraternities  are  not  represented. 

"This  is  the  largest  registration  in  the  history  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

"There  are  26  educators,  as  well  as  3  undergraduates  from 
Victoria  College  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand." 

On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  Chairman:  "The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Bard,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee." 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Bard  (Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee:) 
"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  As  a  preliminary  to  our  report 
we  have  framed  the  following  to  indicate  the  point  of  view  from 
which  this  committee  approaches  the  work  of  drafting  resolutions : 

"  'The  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  been  created  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  The  rule  creating  it  contains  no  limitations  and 
no  instructions.  The  committee  assumes  that  the  purpose  in  creat- 
ing it  is  to  give  the  Conference  an  additional  aid  which  may  con- 
sider proposals  (1)  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  they  are  in 
harmony  with  previous  action  by  the  Conference  or  its  policies, 
(2)  to  make  suggestions  as  to  form,  and  (3)  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  substance  only  within  undefined  but  consciously  limited 
scope.  It  does  not  conceive  of  itself  as  a  Committee  to  pigeon- 
hole any  proposal.  Accordingly  it  will  report  in  some  form  upon 
every  proposal  referred  to  it,  with  its  recommendations.' 

"Now,  taking  up  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  first,  if  you  gentlemen  will  kindly  follow  on  your  copies 
the  recommendations  will  be  clearer  to  you." 

"Mr.  Harold  Riegelman  (Zeta  Beta  Tau,  New  York  City)  : 
"A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

"Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  vote  on  these  as  they  are  read 
in  order  to  save  going  over  them  again  ?  Most  of  them  are  non- 
controversial,  I  believe." 

Mr.  Bard  :     "I  think  it  would  expedite  it." 
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The  Chairman  :  "Will  you  read  the  first  one  then  and  we 
will  vote  on  it  ?" 

Mr.  Bard: 

"  'Resolved  :  That  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by 
inserting  in  the  fourth  sentence  after  the  words  'for  one  year' 
the  following  words :  'and  which  is  otherwise  qualified.' " 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Walter  H,  Conley,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Harrold  P.  Flint,  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  the  amend- 
ment was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Bard:     "Second — 

"'RESOLVED:  That  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  be 
amended  by  inserting  therein  after  the  present  paragraph  a  new 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  its  powers 
may  be  exercised,  in  matters  deemed  by  the  officers  to  require 
immediate  action,  by  a  sub-committee  composed  of  the  Chairman, 
any  three  of  such  officers  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Action  by 
such  sub-committee  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
three  members.  It  shall  report  such  action  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.' 

"That  is  in  almost  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  proposed. 
The  change  of  language  is  merely  to  clarify  slightly  one  clause 
in  the  amendment  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  substance." 

On  motion  Iry  Dr.  Conley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  the 
amendment  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Bard  :     "Third— 

"  'RESOLVED  :  That  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  be  amend- 
ed by  inserting  between  the  first  and  second  sentences  a  new  sen- 
tence reading  as  follows : 

"  'Each  fraternity  on  being  admitted  to  full  membership  shall 
also  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $100.00.'  " 

"The  recommendation  yesterday  was  that  that  was  a  sort  of 
evening-up  of  the  accumulation  of  funds  which  have  been  con- 
tributed over  twenty  years  by  the  older  members.  This  proposal 
makes  no  additional  charge  against  the  constituent  members  ex- 
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cept  as  they   move  up   from  Junior   Membership  to    full   mem- 
bership then  they  pay  this  additional  fee. 

"I  move  the  adoption  of  it." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Conley. 

Mr.  Riegelman  :  "I  would  like  to  ask  Vvhat  the  view  of  the 
Committee  was  with  respect  to  splitting  the  fee." 

Mr.  Bard:  "We  considered  that  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inadvisable  in  that  it  created 
several  complications  with  respect  to  existing  memberships.  As 
an  adjustment  between  present  Junior  Members  and  future  Jun- 
ior Members  it  made  a  certain  complication.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  Junior  Members  come  as 
Junior  Members  to  get  them  attached  to  the  Conference  as  early 
as  possible.  This  additional  payment  might  be  an  additional  hur- 
dle for  them  to  jump.  After  they  were  here  and  had  partici- 
pated in  these  Conferences  for  some  years  and  then  found  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  wanted  to  move  up  into  full  mem- 
bership, as  right  along  they  have  been  trying  to  do,  if  they  were 
then  prepared  to  make  this  additional  payment  which  they  would 
then  be  in  a  better  position  to  do,  probably  even  than  the  original 
half  payment,  it  would  be  an  appropriate  thing  to  do  and  perhaps 
fairer  all  along  the  line." 

The  Secretary:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment,  the  amendment  being  that  the  requirement  of  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  not  apply  to  any  present  Jun- 
ior Members." 

Mr.  Musgrave:  "I  will  second  that  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  heartily  support  it." 

Mr.  Riegelman:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  that  if  the  theory  of  the  hun- 
dred dollar  initiation  fee  is  that  the  incoming  member  gets  a  prop- 
erty right  in  the  accumulated  resources  of  the  Conference  the 
payment  of  the  hundred  dollar  initiation  fee  is  entirely  justified 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee rather  suggested  that  in  his  report  and  I  think  it  is  a  sound 
suggestion. 

"My  original  idea  was  that  we  ought  to  tax  Junior  Members 
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an  initiation  fee  of  fifty  dollars  on  their  becoming  Junior  Members 
and  then  an  additional  fifty  dollars  when  they  became  Senior 
Members  and  if  a  fraternity  applied  for  Senior  Membership  with- 
out going  through  a  Junior  Membership  they  should  then  pay 
an  initiation  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

"But  I  am  impressed  by  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  that  the  Committee  looked  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  receiving  a  property  right  which  ought  to  be  paid 
for." 

Mr.  Musgrave  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  that,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  injecting  here  an  idea  that  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  principle  upon  which  this  organization  was  founded.  Speak- 
ing of  property  rights,  I  cannot  see  that  any  of  us  has  an  indi- 
vidual property  right  in  that  fund.  It  has  been  accumulated  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years  for  the  purposes  of  enabling  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  any  time  to  spend  it  for  necessary  expenses  of 
this  Interfraternity  Conference. 

"Now,  the  mere  fact  that  these  younger  fraternities  have  come 
in  at  a  later  date  should  not  be  the  result  of  penalizing  them  by  an 
addition  to  the  initiation  fee  as  it  were  for  the  purposes  of  adding 
to  that  fund.  That  fund  exists  today  and  next  month  or  next 
year  it  may  be  entirely  dissipated  because  of  necessities  that  con- 
front the  Executive  Committee,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
newer  organizations  coming  in  here  should  be  given  the  glad  hand 
of  welcome  and  not  be  taxed  a  hundred  dollars. 

"I  oppose  it  on  principle." 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Shepardson  (Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois) :  "  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  follow  Brother  Musgrave  and 
say  something  on  the  general  proposition,  although  not  strictly 
on  the  amendment  that  is  before  you? 

"I  am  very  much  surprised  that  this  proposal  to  make  these 
Junior  fraternities  pay  a  hundred  dollars  to  somebody  has  been 
made.  To  me  the  Junior  fraternities  have  been  a  source  of  very 
great  profit  to  the  fraternity  movement.  They  have  taken  up  the 
slack  in  many  institutions.  They  have  helped  destroy  antago- 
nisms to  our  fraternity  movement.  From  my  own  personal  view- 
point I  have  welcomed  the  organization  of  these  younger  frater- 
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nities.  They  have  very  great  expenses  to  meet.  They  have  dif- 
ficulties that  the  older  ones  among  us  have  long  since  solved.  Is 
this  organization  primarily  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
fraternity  situation  in  the  colleges  of  the  country?  It  is.  What 
do  we  care  about  property  rights?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  encourage  in  every  way  we  can  the  organi- 
zation of  these  newer  fraternities,  to  put  them  on  their  feet,  to 
help  them  where  they  ask  for  counsel  and  advice  and  when  they 
get  in  the  position  where  they  say,  *We  believe  we  are  now  suf- 
ficiently well  organized  to  obtain  recognition  fully  by  you,'  then 
I  am  in  favor  of  saying,  'Come  in,  brother;  we  are  mighty  glad 
to  meet  you,'  without  a  statement  that,  'In  order  to  get  in  you  have 
to  pay  us  a  hundred  dollars.'  I  think  this  is  very  bad.  The  ex- 
penses of  organization  of  the  young  fraternities,  the  amount  of 
money  they  have  to  raise  to  carry  on  the  very  thing  we  are  seeking 
to  do,  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  us  to  welcome  them  without 
any  fee. and  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  proposition  to  introduce  this 
extra  tax  on  a  young  fraternity  when  it  gets  strong  enough  to  be 
entitled  to  full  admission." 

The  Secretary:  "May  I  just  say  one  word  on  the  amend- 
ment, please  ? 

"The  principle  on  which  I  proceeded  in  making  that  amend- 
ment was  simply  that  it  is  part  of  the  policy  of  this  country  and 
part  of  the  training  of  every  lawyer,  contained  in  Section  10,  Ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  'nor  shall  any 
State  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  a  contract.'  And 
I  think  the  contract  made  with  the  present  Juniors  has  been  set- 
tled and  I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  impair  that  obligation." 

Mr.  Riegelman  :     "Just  one  word,  Mr.  Chairman. 

"If  we  follow  Dr.  Shepardson  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  Conference  not  only  to  vote  against  the  amendment  but  also 
against  the  original  resolution." 

Dr.  J.  S.  Ferguson  (Kappa  Sigma,  Malba,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  whole  matter  be  laid  on 
the  table." 

The  motion  to  table  was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Tonsor,  Jr., 
Delta  Sigma  Phi,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Bard  :     "The  next  amendments  are  to  the  By-Laws  and 
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no  change  has  heen  made  by  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the 

form  of  those, 

"  'RESOLVED :     That  Section  2  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended        i 

by  changing  the  word  'men'  in  paragraph  ( j )  to  'undergraduates/  "        I 
"The  word  'men'  is  the  last  word  in  the  sentence."  '• ' 

"It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Musgrave  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Shep- 

ardson  and  carried  that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Bard:     "The  last  amendment  suggested  is  similar: 

"  'RESOLVED :  That  Section  3  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended 

by  changing  the  word  'men'  in  paragraph  (g)  to  'undergraduates.'  " 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Musgrave,  seconded  by  Dr.  Conley  the 
amendment  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Bard:  "There  was  an  amendment  recommended  this 
morning  amending  sub-section  (f)  of  Section  2  of  the  By-Laws. 

"The  Committee  has  very  slightly  modified  the  form  of  this 
proposed  amendment  with  the  idea  of  making  it  somewhat  clearer 
in  its  application.  It  makes  no  recommendation  whatever  as  to 
its  substance. 

"  'RESOLVED :  That  Section  2  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub-section  (f)  the  following: 

"  'For  the  purpose  of  this  sub-section  the  age  of  local  fraterni- 
ties which  have  become  chapters  of  the  applicant  may  in  excep- 
tional cases  be  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  a  sub- 
stitute qualification.' 

"The  present  requirement  you  will  note  of  paragraph  (f)  of 
By-Law  Section  2  requires  that  the  ten  chapters  which  qualify 
for  full  membership  must  have  been  established  as  a  part  of  the 
fraternity  for  at  least  five  years. 

"This  is  a  modification  and  it  permits  the  Executive  Committee 
within  its  discretion  to  accept  as  a  substitute  qualification  for 
those  five  years  such  period  of  life  on  the  part  of  a  local,  which 
is  taken  into  the  fraternity,  plus  such  other  special  considerations 
as  may  exist  in  any  given  case  and  which  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee deems  to  be  really  an  equivalent  and  to  be  a  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  purpose  of  that  Section,  sub-division  (f)." 

Mr.  Musgrave  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would 
the  purpose  of  that  be  as  follows?    For  instance,  supposing  that 
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a  Junior  Fraternity  was  to  take  in  five  or  six  locals  that  had  been 
existing  with  a  house  and  so  forth  that  way  but  that  house  and 
its  connection  as  locals  would  not  be  within  the  five  year  period. 
Is  that  the  purpose  of  this?    This  says  five  years." 

Mr,  Bard  :  "The  life  of  the  local  for  three  years  and  the  at- 
tachment to  the  fraternity  for  two  years  more  would  make  five 
years. 

"Now,  the^Executive  Committee,  to  reduce  it  to  an  illustration, 
might  say  in  such  a  case,  'We  won't  accept  five  years  but  we  would 
accept  seven  years  or  eight  years.'  Or,  take  a  local  that  has  been 
established  for  a  considerable  time,  'We  will  accept  a  dozen  years,' 
and  the  general  character  of  the  local,  having  a  house  or  being  well 
established  is  considered. 

"In  other  words,  it  passes  over  to  the  Executive  Committee  a 
right  really  to  waive  the  present  requirements  that  are  in  the  By- 
Laws.    It  is  a  change  of  substance." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Riegelman,  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bard:  "Now  we  come  to  the  resolutions  suggested  by 
the  report  of  Dean  Sanders  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  yesterday.  This  is 
the  original  resolution  presented  yesterday,  very  considerably  re- 
vised. This  has  the  approval  both  of  form  and  substance  of  your 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

"  'RESOLVED :  That  the  Interf raternity  Conference  favors 
conference  and  co-operation  between  the  colleges  and  the  frater- 
nities in  the  solution  of  mutual  problems,  and  highly  commends 
the  method  adopted  and  described  by  Dean  Sanders,  Dean  of  Men 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  of  frequent  personal  conferences  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  college  and  of  the  fraternities  under  friendly 
and  informal  conditions.  It  believes  that  such  conferences  are 
distinctly  promoted  by  meeting  at  dinner,  or  through  equivalent 
cordial  and  sociable  contacts.  It  believes  that  such  a  system  of 
conferences  should  include  the  undergraduate  locals  as  well  as  the 
chapters  of  all  the  national  fraternities  in  the  institution.  It  re- 
quests the  Executive  Committee  to  call  the  special  attention  of  col- 
lege deans  to  the  happy  experiment  conducted  by  Dean  Sanders, 
and  to  this  resolution.' 

"This  form  of  resolution  is  somewhat  more  general  than  the 
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one  that  was  orginally  recommended.  It  does  not  tie  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference  to  precisely  the  form  of  contact  that  Dean 
Sanders  reported  as  being  successful  in  his  particular  case  and  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  it  may  not  be  possible  in  some  cases  or  de- 
sirable merely  to  sidestep  the  existing  local  council.  It  may  be 
that  that  existing  institution  ought  to  be  stimulated  and  brought 
into  the  picture  instead  of  merely  making  path  around  it  and  con- 
stituting a  new,  informal  conference. 

"In  the  second  place,  these  informal  conferences  may  be  but 
the  besJnning  of  the  establishment  of  a  more  formal  contact.  We 
know  that  institutions  have  to  be  created  in  order  to  accomplish 
certain  things  and  to  work  permanently.  We  are  leaving  that  en- 
tirely to  the  particular  case  where  the  experiment  is  tried  and  the 
effort  here  is  to  put  on  record  the  Interfraternity  Conference  as 
approving  the  spirit  and  principle  behind  this  particular  experi- 
ment and  urging  its  extension  so  fast  and  so  far  as  is  possible 
elsewhere. 

"I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Musgrave  and  unanimously 
carried. 

Mr.  Bard:  "Here  is  another  resolution  coming  out  of  Mr. 
Duerr's  report,  also  for  co-operation  between  the  universities 
and  the  fraternities.  This  is  almost  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
read  by  Mr.  Duerr.  The  changes  are  purely  of  form  and  not  of 
substance. 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  National  Association  of  State  University 
Presidents,  through  its  Committee  on  Social  Groups,  has  urged 
upon  the  Interfraternity  Conference  the  desirability  of  close  co- 
operation between  university  authorities  and  the  national  organiza- 
tions of  fraternities  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  common  in- 
terests; and 

"  'WHEREAS,  the  National  Association  of  State  University 
Presidents  has  inquired  particularly  what  the  attitude  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity Conference  is  on  certain  specific  questions  as  outlined 
in  the  report  of  its  committee  on  the  meeting  with  the  committee 
of  said  Association;  be  it 

"'RESOLVED:  That  the  Interfraternity  Conference  ex- 
presses its  deep  appreciation  of  the  cordial  attitude  of  the  National 
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Association  of  State  University  Presidents,  and  expresses  its  de- 
sire to  co-operate  fully  in  any  matter  within  the  province  of  the 
college  fraternity  where  the  Interfraternity  Conference  or  any 
of  its  member  fraternities  can  be  of  real  assistance  to  further  the 
mutual  interests  of  college  and  fraternities ;  and  be  it  further 

"  'RESOLVED :  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Interfraternity 
Conference  an  undergraduate's  loyalty  to  his  fraternity  need  never 
be  in  conflict  with  the  loyalty  due  his  college;  that  fraternities 
share  with  our  educational  institutions  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  responsibility  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  their 
undergraduate  members ;  and  be  it  further 

"'RESOLVED:  That  the  Interfraternity  Conference  ap- 
proves without  reservation  the  principle  that  university  authorities 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  health  and  safety  of  its  student 
body  whether  it  resides  in  dormitories,  the  fraternity  houses,  or 
boarding  houses,  and  that  the  Interfraternity  Conference  urges 
upon  its  member  fraternities  the  fullest  co-operation  in  carrying 
out  any  university  regulations  designed  to  insure  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  members  living  in  fraternity  houses;  and  be  it 
further 

"  'RESOLVED :  That  keeping  fraternity  houses  open  dur- 
ing vacations,  unless  in  charge  of  a  responsible  person,  lends  it- 
self too  easily  to  conduct  subversive  of  the  standards  of  both  col- 
lege and  fraternity,  and  subjects  both  to  unfortunate  criticism.' 

"I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions." 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Bard  :  "Now  we  come  to  the  point  raised  with  respect  to 
the  scholarship  reports  which  are  held  open  during  the  summer  va- 
cation in  order  to  include  make-up  work  by  the  students. 

"  'RESOLVED :  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Interfraternity 
Conference  comparison  of  the  scholarship  of  fraternities  should  be 
made  upon  the  basis  of  performance  during  the  regular  college 
year,  without  reference  to  the  working  off  of  conditions  or  fail- 
ures during  the  long  vacation ;  that  incomplete  work  because  of  ill- 
ness or  other  factors  having  nothing  to  do  with  scholarship  should 
be  disregarded  in  making  such  comparisons  and  that  incomplete 
work  because  of  causes  beyond  the  student's  control  should  not  be 
included  in  the  comparisons ;  that  the  colleges  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish the  data  for  such  comparisons  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the 
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close  of  the  college  year,  and  not  to  hold  such  reports  open  for 
make-up  work  or  examinations  during  the  summer  vacation ;  that 
the  administrative  officers  of  the  colleges  (presidents,  deans  and 
registrars)  be  urged  to  deny  requests  by  the  fraternities  to  extend 
the  allotted  time  for  completion  of  scholarship  records  beyond  the 
college  year,  and  that  the  fraternities  be  urged  not  to  make  such 
requests.' 

"I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  H.  Bruce,  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  New  York  City  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Bard:  "This  last  resolution  came  to  the  committee  only 
a  brief  time  ago,  being  presented  this  morning,  and  is  presented 
here  merely  in  form  of  a  resolution  without  recommendation  by 
the  committee  of  any  sort,  merely  put  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
for  adoption  or  rejection. 

"This  is  with  respect  to  the  'Hell  Week'  report. 

"  'RESOLVED :  That  it  should  be  the  settled  policy  of  all 
fraternities  to  discourage  and  forbid  any  physical  punishment  of 
initiates,  that  within  reasonable  limits  and  always  within  the 
bounds  of  good  judgment  and  dignity  mental  hazing  may  be  per- 
mitted and  that  in  deference  to  scholastic  obligations  the  entire 
initiatory  ceremonies  should  be  strictly  limited  to  three  days.' 

"I  may  say  that  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal  the  Committee 
felt  it  was  entirely  unable  to  bring  in  a  recommendation  which  in 
substance  it  would  move  if  it  is  before  the  Conference.  It  felt 
that  it  could  not  possibly  do  it  in  the  time  at  its  command." 

Dr.  J.  S.  Ferguson  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  resolution  would  lay  us  open  to  a  great  deal  of  future  danger. 
The  first  thought  is  that  the  ill  results  of  'Hell  Week'  are  limited 
to  physical  conditions.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  mental 
punishment  might  result  in  the  future  quite  as  severely  as  physical 
punishment.  And  I  should  think  it  would  be  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous thing  for  fraternities  to  recommend  as  we  would  by  adopt- 
ing such  a  resolution  that  in  their  judgment  mental  'Hell  Week' 
might  be  held  though  physical  might  not. 

"I  move  to  strike  out  all  but  the  first  sentence  of  the  resolution. 
The  first  sentence  is  all  risjht.     If  the  Chairman  will  read  that  I 
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will  be  very  glad  to  move  that  that  be  adopted  as  the  resolution." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Milton  W.  Brown,  Chi  Phi, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman  :  "The  Chair  understands  your  motion.  Dr. 
Ferguson,  to  be  as  follows : 

"  'RESOLVED :  That  it  should  be  the  settled  policy  of  all 
fraternities  to  discourage  and  forbid  any  physical  punishment  of 
initiates. 


>  It 


Dr.  Ferguson  :     "Yes  sir." 

The  Chairman:     "Is  there  any  discussion  on  this  motion?" 

The  Secretary:  "Well,  I'd  like  to  say  as  to  that  that  again 
arising  as  a  lawyer — though  I  don't  practise  my  profession  and  am 
not  asking  for  any  business ;  I  would  turn  it  awa> — it  is  a  settled 
rule  of  the  interpretation  of  things  of  this  kind  that  you  absolutely 
do  recognize  mental  punishment.  With  the  expression  of  one 
thing  you  express  the  other.  The  layman  calls  it  the  exception 
that  prove  the  rule.    I  can't  give  you  the  Latin  of  it. 

"I  agree  with  what  Dr.  Ferguson  says  very  much.  But  I 
don't  think  the  resolution  accomplishes  the  purpose  in  view  of  the 
narrow  interpretation  that  the  fellows  going  into  law  school  are 
going  to  give  to  it. 

"I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table." 

The  motion  to  table  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  :  "We  will  have  Mr.  Walden's  report  on  the 
National  Undergraduate  Inter  fraternity  Council."  (See  Ex- 
hibit V.) 

Mr.  Wilbur  M.  Walden  (Graduate  Chairman,  National 
Undergraduate  Inter  fraternity  Council)  :  "Last  year  there  were 
45  Councils  represented.  I  couldn't  get  the  number  of  representa- 
tives. This  year  we  had  50  Councils  with  a  representation  of  75 
men. 

"I  think  that  the  convention  was  very  successful.  The  topics 
that  were  discussed  were : 

"The  most  effective  and  powerful  Interfraternity  Councils  are 
those  having  a  written  constitution  and  an  organization  with 
faculty  supervision  or  backing. 

"Deferred  Rushing — 12  Councils'  representatives  voted  for 
deferred  rushing,  27  voted  against  it.    The  ideas  were  divided  be- 
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tween  the  schools  having  from  5  to  15  fraternities.  In  these  cases 
deferred  rushing  was  considered.  In  schools  where  15  to  75 
fraternities  reside  deferred  rushing  was  not  liked  and  was  not 
successful,  Dartmouth  excepted.  Organized  card  rushing — that 
is,  the  card  bid — before  college  opens  was  deemed  best. 

"  'Helj  Week' — the  representatives  believed  that  'Hell  Week' 
would  die  a  natural  death.  Therefore  to  let  it  thus  die  rather 
than  having  its  course  checked  by  legislation  which  would  call  the 
opposition  into  definite  action,    I  thought  that  was  pretty  good. 

"Local  fraternities — In  a  few  small  colleges  locals  are  rising 
too  rapidly  and  need  restriction. 

"National  key — The  subject  was  dropped  from  lack  of  in- 
terest. 

"University  politics — I  was  not  in  that  discussion  so  I  don't 
know  anything  about  what  it  means.  I  presume  the  independ- 
ents are  probably  realizing  the  power  that  they  have  and  they  are 
putting  it  over.  The  report  says,  'The  usual  independent  frater- 
nity factions.' 

"Taxation — Mr.  Gerstenberg  explained  the  systems  used  at 
Pennsylvania  University  in  which  the  fraternities  deed  their  prop- 
erty to  the  University  and  Mr.  Walden  explained  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  there  was  a 
long  discussion  about  that.  The  boys  feel  that  if  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  tax  exempt  all  the  better  and  I  believe  they  are  going 
to  try  it  in  several  different  ways. 

"Co-operative  Buying — This  system  is  used  at  Oregon  State 
College  and  any  information  concerning  it  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Drake,  their  representative. 

"In  closing,  they  criticized  the  way  the  Conference  was  taking 
care  of  them  and  before  they  got  through  they  convinced  me  that 
we  have  got  to  wake  up.  We  have  to  put  more  organization  into 
that  organization  and  I  think  that  next  year  with  the  points  that 
they  have  given  us  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  advanced  data  to 
them  for  subjects  and  we  will  be  able  to  really  do  about  three 
times  as  much  work  as  we  did  this  time." 

The  Chairman  :  "If  there  is  no  objection  the  report  of  the 
Graduate  Chairman  of  the  National  Interfraternity  Council  will 
be  received  and  filed. 


I 


Address  of  Chairman  Gerstenberg  1 19 

"Gentlemen,  the  hour  has  come  when  your  Chairman  retires 
from  office. 

"It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  valedictory  speech  at  this 
time,  especially  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  But  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  friendship  and  the 
support  which  you  have  all  given  me  throughout  my  administra- 
tion as  well  as  the  support  which  I  have  had  from  the  other  offi- 
cers and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

"I  want  to  assure  you  that  in  passing  from  office  I  do  not  in 
any  way  relinquish  my  interest  in  the  work  of  this  Conference 
and  I  have  every  intention  of  continuing  to  labor  in  its  behalf. 

"It  is  now  my  very  pleasant  privilege  and  duty  to  hand  the 
gavel  to  your  new  Chairman,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  and 
to  wish  him  Godspeed  and  every  success  in  his  administration — 
Dr.  Gerstenberg."     {Prolonged  applause.) 

At  this  point  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Clifford  M.  Swan  retiring  therefrom. 

Chairman  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg:  "I  think  that  I  am 
very  badly  put  upon.  I  had  hoped  that  I  would  have  a  very  co- 
operative Secretary  and  upon  my  word  he  came  right  up  here  and 
told  me  all  the  work  that  he  was  going  to  do  this  afternoon  during 
those  two  or  three  minutes  that  I  was  going  to  post  my  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  what  would  be  my  graceful  entrance  into  my 
office.    And  so  it  is  very  clumsy  indeed. 

"I  am  sure  I  appreciate  highly  the  honor  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  me.  I  recall  in  an  undergraduate  course  that  the  word  'ap- 
preciate' was  indicated  as  one  of  the  colorless  words  and  you  al- 
ways had  to  add  to  it  an  adjective  or  an  adverb.  And  therefore  I 
will  say  that  I  appreciate  highly  the  honor  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  me. 

"But  I  appreciate  also  very  highly  the  responsibilities.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  great  difficulty  that  the  Interfraternity  Conference 
is  facing  at  the  present  time  is  getting  its  message  to  the  under- 
graduates and  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  that  very 
question. 

"And,  Deo  volente,  your  Chairman  will  do  his  bit  by  actually 
visiting  some  of  the  campuses  and  if  there  are  any  deans  here 
who  would  really  like  the  Chairman  to  come  and  talk  to  their 
interfraternity  councils  I  should  be  very  glad  if  everything  can  be 
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arranged  that  way.  I  trust  that  on  at  least  a  half  dozen  such  oc- 
casions those  arrangements  can  be  made  and  I  will  come  to  their 
campuses  and  talk  to  their  undergraduates. 

"I  should  like  also  to  say  that  if  there  is  at  any  time  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  alumni  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

"I  doubt  whether  any  piece  of  reading  that  I  ever  read  in  my 
life  had  more  effect  upon  me  than  Emerson's  Essay  on  Circles. 
It  is  the  undergraduate  who  makes  the  alumnus  and  the  alumnus 
who  reacts  upon  the  undergraduate  and  brings  a  new  alumnus 
forth  in  a  few  years.  And  I  think  that  we  will  have  to  give  great 
attention  to  abolishing  the  idea  that  the  alumnus  is  a  man  of  privi- 
leges, in  undergraduate  houses  and  establish  in  his  mind  the  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  all  men  by  example.  I  trust  that  every 
man  of  middle  age  has  some  conception  of  a  father's  responsi- 
bility and  surely  the  alumnus  must  consider  himself  the  father  of 
all  the  undergraduates  and  teach  them  by  his  example. 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  speech  at  all.  I  have  been  invited  to 
the  Editors'  Dinner  and  I  have  very  gladly  accepted  and  if  you 
will  come  there  tonight  I  will  give  you  a  speech.     {Applause.) 

"Has  anybody  any  further  business  to  bring  before  the  Con- 
ference ?" 

Mr.  Wayne  M.  Musgrave  (Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  New  York 
City)  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you  that  we  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  for  its  entertainment  here,  and 
also  that  we  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing  officers  for 
the  splendid  work  of  this  year." 

The  Chairman  :  "Will  you  accept  an  amendment  to  that 
and  add  'to  all  our  guests  who  have  participated  and  helped  to 
miake  the  Conference  a  success'?" 

Mr.  Musgrave  :     "Thank  you.    I  certainly  will." 

The  Chairman  :     "I  will  ask  for  a  rising  vote." 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.     {Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  "The  Conference  is  adjourned."  {Pro- 
longed applause.) 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Session  of  the  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference adjourned  sine  die  at  1 :17  o'clock,  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  30,  1929. 
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ADDENDUM 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following  minute 
taken  from  their  records  is  included  in  these  minutes : 

IN  MEMORIAM:  HENRY  THEODORE  THOMAS 

The  death  on  September  29,  1929,  of  Henry  Theodore  Thomas, 
University  of  Chicago,  '64,  Past  President  of  Zeta  Psi,  takes  from 
the  meetings  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  the  venerable  fig- 
ure and  youthful  enthusiasm  of  a  distinguished  and  well-known 
fraternity  man. 

In  his  own  fraternity  Mr.  Thomas  was  notable  for  the  fidelity 
of  his  life-long  attendance  at  its  gatherings  and  for  his  unstinted 
devotion  and  manifold  services.  He  was  a  beloved  leader,  wear- 
ing modestly  many  honors. 

In  the  wider  circle  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  he  was  a 
faithful  and  constant  member,  distinguished  by  a  mingled  charm 
and  dignity,  often  contributing  happily  with  wisdom  and  wit  to 
its  deliberations.  His  passing  away  at  the  ripe  age  of  85  robs  the 
Conference  of  a  unique  personality  whose  absence  is  noted  by  all 
with  the  deepest  regret. 
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EXHIBIT  A 
REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

Gentlemen : 

Today  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  In- 
terfraternity  Conference.  Conceived  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rehgious 
Education  Association  in  Chicago,  born  in  an  upper  chamber  of 
the  University  Chib  in  New  York  City,  where  it  celebrated  its 
early  anniversaries  until  the  age  of  eleven,  it  has  passed  through 
its  period  of  adolescence  with  annual  gatherings  in  this  hotel,  and 
next  year  will  attain  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  pause  and  consider  what  manner 
of  youth  this  is  which  we  have  nurtured.  Do  we  as  its  parents, 
guardians  and  associates  realize  that  it  is  no  longer  a  child,  that 
It  has  acquired  sturdiness,  self-reliance  and  the  respect,  perhaps 
even  the  deference,  of  its  fellows ;  or  are  we  like  so  many  conserva- 
tive and  doting  parents  deluding  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
can  preser^-e  its  youthful  innocence  secure  within  a  cloistered  life 
ignorant  of  the  responsibilities  and  demands  of  the  world  around  ? 

In  looking  over  the  minutes  of  past  Conference  sessions  one 
is  struck  by  the  frequently  repeated  query  as  to  the  real  value  of 
this  Conference  except  perhaps  as  a  vehicle  of  cameraderie  and 
good  feeling.  Such  doubts  can  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
see  only  the  natural  gaucherie  of  adolescent  youth  striving  to  find 
itself.  A  deeper  insight  will  perceive  the  real  character  which  is 
in  the  making,  and  will  impress  upon  one  the  obligation  of  further- 
ing this  development  to  the  point  where  this  Conference  youth 
with  natural  gifts  of  intellect,  energy  and  friendliness  will  be- 
come a  vital  and  stirring  influence  in  the  world  in  which  he  moves. 

Do  we  hear  some  fearful  soul  crying  that  the  functions  of  the 
Conference  are  purely  advisory,  that  we  must  avoid  all  semblance 
of  coercion  or  the  establishment  of  a  super-fraternity,  and  that 
consequently  like  all  good  children  our  youth  must  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  or  at  least  not  speak  until  addressed?  Very  well,  we  con- 
cede the  first  two  points  but  not  the  third.  Limitation  to  an  ad- 
visory role  does  not  nullify  initiative  nor  lessen  the  possibility  of 
carrying  on  an  aggressive  campaign  of  education  and  propaganda 
among  our  public. 

We  cannot  be  content  to  meet  here  year  after  year  if  we  are 
only  to  pass  resolutions  of  advice  to  be  printed  in  a  book  and  then 
forgotten.  Rather  must  we  shoulder  the  responsibility  which  is 
ours  and  go  forth  militantly  with  our  message  to  college  men, 
young  and  old,  students  and  administrators,  helping  them  with 
their  problems,  striving  to  upbuild  the  character  and  idealism  for 
which  our  fraternities  severally  stand. 
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Indeed,  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  we  have  before  us  is  to 
"get  acro^ss"  to  the  college  world  and  to  the  public  the  spirit  and 
ideals  which  live  within  this  Conference.  A  study  should  be  be- 
gun at  once  to  provide  a  wide  and  systematic  dissemination  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  practical  motives 
actuating  our  work. 

The  constitutional  limitation  to  "purely  advisory"  functions  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  barrier  to  the  important  work  the  Conference 
has  to  do.  We  have  no  desire  to  legislate  or  to  trespass  in  any  way 
on  the  prerogatives  of  others.  We  have,  however,  a  message  for 
the  fraternity  world ;  we  can  be  of  service  to  students  and  admin- 
istrators alike ;  all  that  we  need  is  a  better  realization  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities,  and  a  fearless  and  militant  ag- 
gressiveness in  setting  forth  our  ideas  and  our  ideals. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  real  work  of  the  Interfraternity 
Conference  is  the  translation  of  the  idealism  of  the  fraternities 
into  service  to  youth.  That  is  the  star  on  which  our  gaze  should 
always  remain  fixed,  and  the  goal  towards  which  all  our  energies 
should  be  bent. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  the  remark  was  actually  made  upon 
this  floor  that  scholarship  was  not  a  part  of  our  business,  that  the 
responsibility  was  on  the  college  authorities.  Today  the  making  of 
such  a  statement  seems  incredible.  Fortunately  we  awoke  to  the 
possibilities  of  assistance  in  that  direction,  and  the  work  of  our 
Scholarship  Committee  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  this  Conference.  Not  only  has  it  resulted  in  improve- 
ment in  the  scholastic  standing  of  fraternity  men,  but  it  has  in  a 
most  gratifying  fashion  brought  us  into  intimate  and  sympathetic 
co-operation  with  the  deans  of  our  colleges  and  more  recently  with 
the  presidents.  This  is  but  a  forerunner  of  other  possible  lines  of 
investigation  in  which  the  Conference  can  be  of  constructive  assis- 
tance to  the  administrative  officers  of  our  educational  institutions. 
Already  the  Association  of  State  University  Presidents  has  indi- 
cated the  fields  of  finance,  conduct,  self-government  and  college 
politics  as  possibje  subjects  of  study  in  connection  with  the  frater- 
nities. Requests  for  comment,  advice  and  co-operation  are  con- 
tinually coming  to  your  officers  both  from  colleges  and  fraterni- 
ties. The  reputation  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  as  a  sin- 
cere laborer  for  the  betterment  of  student  conditions  in  our  col- 
leges is  rapidly  being  established.  The  Conference  child  has 
grown  up.  Others  recognize  the  fact ;  let  us  who  are  its  guardians 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  trying  to  keep  it  in  a  Fauntleroy  suit 
and  curls. 

Why  do  we  emphasize  these  things  at  this  time?  Because  now 
as  never  before  the  opportunity  is  being  given  to  us  to  show  the 
stuff  of  which  the  Conference  is  made.    We  have  the  privilege  of 
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meeting,  on  terms  of  dignity,  respect  and  equality,  with  college 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  formulating  plans 
for  mutual  help  and  co-operation.  We  are  grateful  for  the  con- 
fidence in  us  thus  expressed  and  we  must  see  that  the  trust  shall 
not  he  misplaced.  It  is  time  for  the  Conference  youth  to  test  the 
quality  of  his  manhood. 

In  line  with  the  three  S's  propounded  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  John- 
ston in  his  administration  several  years  ago,  certain  lines  of  thought 
were  indicated  to  you  last  year  which  group  themselves  under  the 
letter  A, — Alliance,  Activities,  Alumni. 

The  desirability  of  closer  alliance  with  the  college  administra- 
tors we  have  already  stressed.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction  during  the  yast  year.  Mr.  Duerr  and  j\Ir.  Ger- 
stenberg  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  Deans  of  Men  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  spring  and  were  given  places  on  the  program.  Early 
in  the  present  month,  Mr.  Duerr  and  Dr.  Shepardson  represented 
the  Conference  in  a  meeting  with  the  Committee  on  Student  Group 
Life  of  the  Association  of  State  University  Presidents  at  Chicago. 
Personal  conferences  have  been  held  with  a  number  of  deans.  We 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions and  privileges  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference. 

Secondary  in  importance  only  to  the  work  of  co-operation  are 
the  subjects  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  relation  to  scholarship 
and  of  the  place  of  the  alumnus  in  the  fraternity. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  activities.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject so  complex  and  difficult  of  analysis  that  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible in  a  single  year  to  develop  it  to  any  great  extent.  Perhaps 
because  of  engineering  training  your  Chairman  is  somehow  im- 
bued with  the  notion  that  the  value  of  a  student  to  himself  and  to 
the  college  is  some  mathematical  function  both  of  his  scholarship 
and  his  outside  activities,  and  that  a  sufficiently  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive statistical  study  will  reveal  the  form  of  this  function. 
If  this  can  be  done,  no  matter  how  arduous  the  labor,  the  results 
will  be  well  worth  while.  We  recommend  it  to  the  further  atten- 
tion of  the  Conference. 

The  third  A,  the  Alumnus,  is  a  subject  which  has  long  been 
overdue  for  consideration  by  the  Conference.  Little  systematic  or 
constructive  thought  has  been  given  to  that  great  potential  source 
of  energy  for  the  strengthening  of  chapters  and  fraternities  as 
well  as  colleges.  Apart  from  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
men  who  are  so  badly  infected  by  the  fraternity  virus  that  they 
cannot  escape  working  for  their  fraternities  or  the  Interfraternity 
Conference,  the  alumni  are  chiefly  in  evidence  only  when  they  are 
dragged  forth  to  supply  funds  or  when  they  descend  as  a  more  or 
less  necessary  evil  on  the  chapter  house  at  Commencement.    This 
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is  all  wrong.  A  fraternity  is  not  composed  of  undergraduates;  it 
IS  made  up  of  undergraduates  and  alumni.  It  is  or  should  be  as 
much  for  one  as  for  the  other.  How  many  of  you  here  today  can 
deny  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  yo^i  have  experienced  from  the 
fraternal  bond  since  leaving  college  or  say  that  your  fraternity 
does  not  loom  large  in  your  life? 

If  the  average  alumnus  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  still  a 
part  of  the  fraternal  order  after  graduation,  if  his  interest  can  be 
stimulated  and  maintained,  consider  what  it  would  mean  in  help- 
ing chapter  conduct,  scholarship,  finances  and  rushing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  development  of  strong  alumni  clubs  and  an  increase 
in  college  support.  You  will  hear  more  of  this  subject  today, 
partly  through  the  report  of  our  sub-committee,  and  partly  through 
the  discussion  which  is  to  be  presented  by  undergraduates  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

In  the  spring  the  Conference  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  Henry  H.  McCorkle,  one  of  its  past  chairmen,  always  a 
worker  in  the  interfraternity  cause  as  well  as  in  his  own  fraternity, 
and  a  familiar  figure  in  these  meetings  where  through  the  charm  of 
his  personality  he  counted  his  friends  by  scores.  May  his  memory 
ever  remain  green  within  us ! 

Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Oswald  C.  Hering  resigned  from  the 
Executive  Committee  much  to  the  regret  of  his  colleagues.  His 
place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Dick,  the  chairman  of  our 
Law  Committee. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  year  it  became  necessary  to  drop 
from  membership  in  the  Conference  one  of  the  participating  fra- 
ternities for  lack  of  conformity  with  our  by-law  requiring  mutual- 
ly exclusive  membership. 

All  of  these  matters  together  with  other  activities  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  be  fully  covered  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 
Your  Chairman  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  his 
thanks  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  their  loyal  and 
untiring  aid  throughout  an  unusually  busy  year.  Our  thanks  are 
also  due  to  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
sub-committees  for  their  painstaking  labors.  Nor  should  the  good 
work  and  friendly  support  of  the  College  Fraternity  Editors'  As- 
sociation be  forgotten.  Our  appreciation  of  the  interest  taken  by 
the  magazine  editors  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  is  very  sincere. 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  the  Conference  grows  in  reputation 
and  in  its  contacts  with  the  college  world,  the  amount  of  work  de- 
volving upon  its  officers  and  committees  increases  in  more  than 
simple  proportion,  so  much  so,  that  it  becomes  a  physical  impossi- 
bility under  present  arrangements  to  respond  to  all  the  requests 
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for  service.  Already  much  of  the  correspondence  and  clerical 
work  of  the  Conference  is  carried  on  by  the  personal  office  em- 
ployees of  your  executives  without  reimbursement  by  the  Confer- 
ence. It  seems  that  the  time  has  arrived  in  the  growth  of  the 
activity  of  this  Conference  when  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  placing  its  affairs  on  a  business  basis  by  the  direct  em- 
ployment of  clerical  help  to  carry  on  the  work  involved.  To  this 
end  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject.  The  report  of  that  committee  will  come  be- 
fore you  for  consideration  during  the  course  of  this  session.  I 
bespeak  for  it  your  serious  attention. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  annual  gatherings  of  the 
Conference  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  distinguished  educators 
who  give  their  time  to  bring  helpful  and  constructive  ideas  to  our 
discussions.  We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  today  so  many  of  these 
allies  from  our  colleges  and  universities — presidents,  deans,  regis- 
trars and  faculty  members.  We  extend  to  them  as  well  as  to 
undergraduate  representatives  and  to  all  our  other  visitors  and 
guests  a  most  cordial  welcome.  We  trust  that  the  sessions  will 
be  of  mutual  help  and  profit  to  them  and  to  us. 

To  the  delegates  of  the  member  fraternities  the  officers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  extend  their  greetings  and 
their  thanks  for  the  confidence  and  whole-hearted  support  which 
has  been  given  to  the  administration.  May  the  contacts  which  are 
made  at  our  meetings  and  the  friendships  which  are  established 
continue  to  give  impetus  to  our  mission  in  expressing  our  ideals 
in  terms  of  service  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  fraternal  cause 
which  is  so  near  to  our  hearts. 

Clifford  M.  Swan,  Cliairman. 
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EXHIBIT  B 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

To  the  Interfraternity  Conference: 

The  Executive  Committee  held  all  of  its  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, that  is,  for  each  month  beginning  with  December  and  ending 
with  November  and  excluding  July  and  August.  Two  special 
meetings  were  held,  one  in  October  and  one  in  November.  Every 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Secretary.    The  average  attendance  was  over  12  at  each  meeting. 

The  first  work  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  the  discussion 
of  committees  to  prepare  the  reports  for  the  Conference  of  1929. 
A  number  of  committees  were  appointed,  and  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  Chairman  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  many 
substitutions  in  the  personnel.  During  the  early  meetings,  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  sub-committees  was  discussed  at 
length,  in  order  that  those  committees  might  know  the  problems 
that  present  themselves  to  the  fraternities  and  their  national  or- 
ganizations, and  might  have  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  their  re- 
ports. As  early  as  the  February  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  "all 
reports  of  standing  committees  be  printed  and  distributed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Conference,  and  summarized  but  not  read  at  the 
Conference." 

Unfortunately,  a  large  part  of  the  Executive  Committee's  time 
was  consumed  in  consideration  of  a  complaint  against  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference.  The  question  arose  at  the  very  first 
meeting  in  December,  1928.  Jhe  complaint  involved  the  taking  over 
of  a  chapter  of  one  member  of  the  Conference,  Phi  Beta  Delta, 
by  another  member  of  the  Conference,  Pi  Lambda  Phi,  without 
the  former's  consent.  The  basis  for  jurisdiction  was  the  dual 
membership  rule.  The  Executive  Committee  first  referred  not 
only  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  but  the  right  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  distinguished  from  the  Conference,  to  pass  upon  the 
matter.  Three  lawyer  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  or 
past  chairmen  prepared  a  memorandum,  which  was  incorporated 
into  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  future  refer- 
ence, the  burden  of  which  was  that  since  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee can  admit  members,  it  has  the  right  to  expel  them.  A  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  hear  the  complaint  and  after  receiv- 
ing voluminous  written  testimony  and  holding  an  oral  hearing,  it 
made  its  report,  and  on  June  5  the  Executive  Committee  decided 
that  if  the  respondent  fraternity  "shall  not  at  its  earliest  consti- 
tutional opportunity  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
report,  the  refusal  of  the  respondent  so  to  comply  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  declaration  of  policy  in  favor  of  dual  membership, 
thereby  disqualifying  the  respondent  as  a  member  in  the  Inter- 
fraternity Conference." 
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In  the  early  fall,  another  complaint  was  made  by  Phi  Beta 
Delta  against  Pi  Lambda  Phi,  and  Pi  Lambda  Phi  was  notified 
thereof  and  directed  to  reply  to  the  complaint.  As  a  result  of  the 
information  that  was  laid  before  the  Executive  Committee  and  of 
the  complaint  of  Phi  Beta  Delta  and  the  answer  of  Pi  Lambda 
Phi,  Pi  Lambda  Phi  was  declared  ineligible  at  the  October  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  held  on  October  9,  and  was  dropped 
from  membership.  Pi  Lambda  Phi  immediately  requested  an  oral 
rehearing,  which  was  granted  through  a  special  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  The  Executive  Committee  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
draw  up  a  report,  which  report  in  effect  confirmed  the  decision 
reached  at  the  October  9  meeting  and  which  report  was  accepted 
and  adopted  at  the  regular  November  meeting,  held  November  13. 

At  the  first  meeting,  in  December,  the  following  motion  was 
adopted : 

"RESOLVED,  that  all  fees  collected  from  the  members  of  the 
National  Undergraduate  Interfraternity  Council  Conference 
hereafter  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund  under  the  custody  of  the 
Treasurer  of  that  Conference." 

During  the  course^ of  the  year,  the  Executive  Committee  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  Texas  situation.  Mr.  Duerr  conducted 
the  correspondence  with  Dean  Moore,  who  requested  the  Inter- 
fraternity Conference's  opinion  on  certain  matters.  Mr.  Duerr 
throughout  the  year  kept  the  Executive  Committee  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  Texas  situation  and  will  probably  render  an 
oral  report  on  the  situation  if  called  upon  at  the  Conference. 

During  the  previous  year,  the  Executive  Committee  had  caused 
to  be  prepared  handbooks  describing  the  work  of  the  Interfrater- 
nity Conference.  Ten  thousand  of  these  handbooks  were  on  hand 
and  the  Executive  Committee  carefully  considered  and  directed 
the  distribution  of  these  handbooks,  most  of  which  were  disposed 
of  during  the  year. 

At  the  January  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  decided  to 
constitute  itself  a  committee  on  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  1929 
Conference,  and  thereafter  at  each  monthly  meeting  resolved  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  discuss  the  plans  for  the 
present  Conference. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  or  Past  Chairmen  brought  in  questions  that 
had  been  addressed  to  them  by  various  fraternities  or  various 
universities.  These  questions  were  discussed.  Frequently  no 
formal  action  was  taken,  but  the  person  bringing  in  the  letter 
was  instructed  how  the  letter  had  best  be  answered.  For  exam- 
ple, at  one  of  the  early  meetings,  the  following  questions  were 
discussed :   freshman   dormitory   vs.    fraternity   house ;   deferred 
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pledging  at  one  of  the  large  state  universities  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
state  legislation  respecting  fraternities  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools;  the  status  of  an  honorary  fraternity  in  one  of  the  broad 
fields  of  university  undergraduate  work. 

At  the  February  meeting,  the  following  graduate  officers  of  the 
National  Undergraduate  Interfraternity  Council  were  elected: 
Wilbur  ]M.  Walden,  Chairman;  Cecil  J.  Wilkinson,  Vice-Chair- 
man; Russell  H.  Anderson,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  with  Past-Chairman  John 
T.  Kuhn  as  chairman  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Co-opera- 
tion with  State  University  Presidents.  The  Executive  Committee 
through  this  sub-committee  invited  the  Committee  on  Social  Group 
Activities  of  the  Association  of  State  University  Presidents  to 
come  to  New  York  to  confer  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Interfraternity  Conference,  at  the  expense  of  the  Conference. 
The  Committee  of  the  Association  of  State  University  Presidents 
was  unable  to  do  this.  Finally,  and  after  much  correspondence,  it 
was  agreed  to  send  a  committee  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference 
to  Chicago  to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  Association.  The 
committee  of  the  Conference  consisted  of  Dr.  Shepardson  and  Mr. 
Duerr,  who  met  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  State  University  Presidents  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and 
who  will  be  prepared  to  make  their  own  report. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Catuna,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Archives,  reported  that  he  had  an  index  of  the  minutes  of  the  first 
seven  conferences,  a  separate  index  of  the  next  five,  and  then  for 
each  of  the  next  five  conferences. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Oswald  Hering  resigned  as  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Air.  Alexander  C.  Dick  was  nominated 
and  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

During  the  year,  it  was  reported  that  the  Banta  Publishing 
Company  had  2792  copies  of  the  book  "College  Fraternities,"  and 
the  company  was  requested  to  send  200  of  these  books  to  the  Keep- 
er of  the  Archives  for  distribution.  A  full  statement  of  the  fi- 
nancial accounts  of  the  Conference  in  respect  to  these  books  was 
rendered  by  the  Treasurer,  showing  that  the  Conference  had  spent 
approximately  $790  more  than  it  had  received  on  the  publication. 
This  refers  to  cash  receipts  and  does  not  take  account  of  the  stock 
of  books  still  on  hand. 

At  the  April  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  passed  appro- 
priate resolutions  on  the  death  of  the  late  Henry  McCorkle,  Past 
Chairman  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference. 

At  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  meetings,  the  sub-commit- 
tee on  Public  Information  was  requested  to  extend  its  mailing  list 
to  include  alumni,  deans,  and  members  of  the  Association  of  State 
University  Presidents. 
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The  Executive  Committee  discussed  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  a  fund  amounting  to  about  $5,000,  and  a  motion  was  regularly 
made,  seconded  and  passed,  reconmiending  to  the  Conference  in 
1929  "that  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  require 
all  fraternities  on  being  admitted  to  full  or  active  membership  in 
the  Interfraternity  Conference  to  pay  the  sum  of  $100  in  addition 
to  the  annual  dues  for  the  first  year."  It  was  felt  that  since  the 
present  members  each  have  an  equity  of  approximately  that 
amount  in  the  fund,  it  was  only  fair  that  when  new  fraternities 
becaine  members,  and  therefore  participated  in  the  benefits  that 
could  be  derived  in  the  future  from  the  use  of  this  fund,  they 
should  contribute  a  sum  approximately  equal  to  their  pro-rata 
equity  acquired  by  membership. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  passed  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing to  the  Conference,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  ambiguities, 
an  amendment  to  Article  I  of  the  Constitution,  by  inserting  in 
the  fourth  sentence  of  Article  I,  after  the  words  "for  one  year" 
the  following: 

"and   which   is    otherwise   qualified   for   active  or    full 
membership." 

The  Executive  Committee  passed  a  motion  at  its  September 
meeting  recommending  to  the  Conference  for  action,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  by  adding  an  article  thereto,  to  be  num- 
bered VIII,  and  to  read  as  follows : 

"Between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  its 
powers  may  be  exercised,  in  matters  deemed  by  the  offi- 
cers to  require  immediate  action,  by  a  sub-committee 
composed  of  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  of  which  sub-committee  any  three  of  such 
officers  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Action  by  such  sub- 
committee shall  require  three  concurrent  votes.  It  shall 
report  to  the  Executive  Committee." 

The  Executive  Committee  also  passed  a  motion  to  recommend 
to  the  Conference  changes  in  the  By-laws,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  clarify  the  intent.  The  recommendations  are  that  in  Sec- 
tion 2,  clause  (j)  the  word  "men"  be  changed  to  "undergraduates," 
and  that  in  Section  3,  clause  (g)  the  word  "men"  be  changed  to 
"undergraduates." 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Finance  Committee  invested 
that  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Conference  which  appeared  not  to  be 
necessary  for  immediate  working  capital.  For  future  reference, 
it  is  here  recorded  that  the  bonds  purchased  are  deposited  in  Box 
No.  7526  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  New  York,  at  149 
Broadway,  and  that  access  to  this  box,  under  a  resolution  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  may  be  obtained  by  either  the  Chairman  or 
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the  Treasurer.     The  incoming  administration  should  each  year 
send  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Company  the  names  of  the  new  officers. 

During  the  year  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  desirability  and  cost  of  maintaining  a  service  bureau 
of  the  Interfraternity  Conference.  The  report  of  that  committee 
was  printed  in  advance  and  sent  out  to  the  delegates. 

On  several  occasions,  the  Executive  Committee  suggested  to 
constituent  members  that  questionnaires  submitted  to  fraternities 
had  better  be  forwarded  through  the  Interfraternity  Conference. 
On  at  least  one  occasion,  the  Executive  Committee  was  able  to 
give  information  to  a  fraternity  on  a  subject  on  which  it  had  pro- 
posed to  send  out  questionnaires  to  the  constitutents,  and  thus  was 
obviated  consideration  of  these  questionnaires  by  the  constituent 
members. 

During  the  year,  the  officers  of  the  Conference  conferred  with 
the  Deans  of  several  colleges  respecting  fraternity  problems  on 
their  campuses.  Your  Secretary  and  Treasurer  both  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Deans  in  Washington  on  April  11th, 
A  digest  of  the  Secretary's  address  to  the  Association  on  that  oc- 
casion will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  meeting,  printed  by  the 
Association  of  Deans. 

One  fraternity,  Phi  Lambda  Theta  was  admitted  to  junior 
membership  in  the  Conference,  and  one  junior,  Kappa  Delta  Rho, 
was  advanced  to  full  membership,  thus  making  the  present  num- 
ber of  active  members  fifty-four,  and  of  junior  members  twelve. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Secretary. 
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EXHIBIT  C 
REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  Interfraternity  Conference: 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  for  the  year  to  the  close  of 
business  on  November  26,  1929. 

The  Conference  has  a  present  membership  of  sixty-six  (66) 
fraternities,  of  which  fifty-four  (54)  are  Senior  Members  and 
twelve  (12)  are  Junior  Members,  as  follows: 

SENIOR  MEMBERS :  Acacia,  Alpha  Chi  Rho,  Alpha  Delta 
Phi,  Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta 
Kappa,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chi  Phi,  Chi  Psi,  Delta  Chi,  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  Delta  Phi,  Delta  Psi,  Delta  Sigma  Phi,  Delta  Tau  Delta, 
Delta  Upsilon,  Kappa  Alpha  Order,  Kappa  Alpha  Society,  Kap- 
pa Delta  Rho,  Kappa  Nu,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi 
Alpha,  Phi  Beta  Delta,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Epsilon  Pi,  Phi 
Gamma  Delta,  Phi  Kappa,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Phi 
Kappa  Tau,  Phi  Sigma  Delta,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha, 
Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Alpha  Mu,  Sigma 
Chi,  Sigma  Nu,  Sigma  Phi,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Sigma  Phi  Sigma, 
Sigma  Pi,  Tau  Delta  Phi,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon, 
Theta  Chi,  Theta  Delta  Chi,  Theta  Kappa  Nu,  Theta  Upsilon 
Omega,  Theta  Xi,  Zeta  Beta  Tau,  Zeta  Psi. 

JUNIOR  MEMBERS:  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi,  Alpha  Lambda 
Tau,  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Delta  Alpha  Pi,  Delta  Sigma  Lambda, 
Omicron  Alpha  Tau,  Phi  Lambda  Theta,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  Phi  Pi 
Phi,  Sigma  Lambda  Pi,  Sigma  Mu  Sigma,  Theta  Kappa  Phi. 

Phi  Lambda  Theta  has  been  admitted  to  membership  during 
the  year,  and  Kappa  Delta  Rho  was  advanced  from  Junior  to 
Senior  Membership. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Balance  November  24,  1928 $5,444.78 

Receipts : 

Dues 3,050.00 

Year  Books  2,871.05 

Scholarship  Charts 680.00 

1928  Conference    21.00 

Interest    62.21 


Disbursements : 

20th  Annual  Conference  and  Minutes.  .  $3,383.96 

Clerical   Hire    420.00 

Committee  on  Architecture   13.51 

Committee  on  Archives    87.68 

Committee  on  Deferred  Pledging....  29.35 

Committee  on   Expansion    64.00 

Committee  on  Information    98.63 

Committee  on  Membership 3.50 

Committee  on  Scholarship   1,245.60 

Editors  Association   82.86 

Handbook 383.80 

Printing,  Postage,  and  Miscellaneous 

Expense   633.96 

Investment  Fund   3,009.02 

Cash  on  Hand,  November  26,  1929.  . .  2,673.17 


$12,129.04 


$12,129.04 

The  cash  balance  with  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  which  were 
purchased  amounts  to  $5,673.17,  our  present  worth,  and  repre- 
sents an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $237.41.  There 
are  no  outstanding  accounts  either  receivable  or  payable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alvan  E.  Duerr,  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR 

To  the  Inter-fraternity  Conference, 
Gentlemen  : 

An  audit  was  made  of  the  books  of  the  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference for  the  period  of  November  24,  1928  to  November  26, 
1929,  inckisive: 

The  cash  account  was  reconciled  to  the  bank  statement  and 
found  to  agree.  The  checks  drawn  and  deposits  received  were 
checked  to  the  check  book  and  to  the  original  books  of  entry  and 
they  were  fund  to  be  correctly  recorded  therein. 

The  investments  were  checked  and  found  to  consist  of  the 
following  bonds : 

$1000.  Bond  of  Federal  Water  Service  Corporation  5>^%,  1954 
$1000.  Bond  of  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company  5  %,  1956 
$1000.     Bond  of  Interr.ational  Hydro-Electric  System  6     %,  1944 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  R.  Bessell,  Auditor. 
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EXHIBIT  D 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDITORS' 
DINNER 

To  the  Inter  fraternity  Conference: 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Editors'  Dinner  has  al- 
ways included  a  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  College  Frater- 
nity Editors'  Association.  Briefly,  your  committee  for  this 
year  will  try  to  follow  the  custom. 

Last  year  the  Association  attempted  an  innovation  by 
changing  the  time  of  the  annual  dinner  so  that  it  began  in  the 
afternoon  and  closed  in  time  to  allow  the  men  to  keep  evening 
engagements.  The  result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  so 
it  has  been  decided  to  return  to  the  old  time  and  begin  the 
dinner  at  seven  o'clock.  In  addition,  the  committee  this  year 
has  gone  outside  the  ranks  of  the  membership  for  the  first  time 
to  secure  speakers  for  the  program. 

This  program  promises  to  be  exceptionally  valuable  and  in- 
teresting, and  a  large  attendance  is  hoped  for.  The  speakers 
include  Mr.  Willis  O.  Robb,  a  long  time  member  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference,  who  was  editor  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi 
many  years  ago,  who  will  tell  of  the  earlier  days  of  fraternity 
journalism;  Mr.  Lloyd  O.  Cheney,  who  has  just  retired  after 
twenty-one  years  as  editor  of  the  Shield  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  and 
Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  a  Phi  Delta  Theta  who  will  be  recognized  as 
the  well  known  feature  writer  and  novelist.  In  addition  there 
will  be  a  speaker  on  Modern  Typography  and  as  many  ex- 
temporaneous speakers  as  the  time  will  permit.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  dinner  is  limited,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  those 
having  actual  contact  with  the  magazines. 

The  officers  of  the  Editors'  Association  who  are  closing 
their  terms  of  office  with  this  meeting  are :  George  Banta, 
Jr.,  President;  Ralph  J.  Pilgram,  Vice  President;  Leland  F. 
Leland,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  two  additional  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  president  are 
Frank  Prentice  Rand  and  Linn  C.  Lightner. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  question- 
naires have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  membership  to  secure  in- 
formation of  common  interest.  A  very  enthusiastic  and  inter- 
esting regional  dinner  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  on  June 
eighth.  As  at  the  previous  meeting,  sorority  editors  of  the 
region  were  invited  and  the  program  was  voted  a  most  suc- 
cessful one.  Twenty  were  in  attendance.  The  committee  to 
work  up  a  large  fraternity  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1933  at  the 
time  of  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  was  continued. 
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The  secretary  has  answered  many  requests  for  the  printed 
material  of  the  association  which  have  come  chiefly  from  new- 
ly appointed  editors  and  business  managers.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  ideas  of  the  members  of  the 
association. 

As  a  visible  sign  of  the  progress  being  made  in  fraternity 
journalism,  attention  is  invited  to  the  display  of  periodicals 
and  books  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Conference  meeting  hall. 
Improvement,  not  only  in  their  contents,  but  in  their  physical 
appearance,  will  be  noted,  and  the  Editors'  Association  feels 
that  it  has  played  no  small  part  in  bringing  this  about. 

Because  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence, the  Association  feels  that  it  has  done  its  part  to  make 
the  meetings  of  that  body  a  success,  and  it  stands  ready  to 
lend  aid  to  the  ofificers  of  the  Conference  in  carrying  out  their 
activities. 

George  Banta,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Eric  A.  Dawson 
J.  Harold  Johnston 
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EXHIBIT  E 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

PRESIDENTS 

To  the  Interfraternity  Conference: 

At  the  1928  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versity Presidents  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of 
social  groups  at  State  Universities.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, Chancellor  Lindley,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  invited 
the  Conference  to  send  a  committee  to  meet  with  them  in  Chicago 
on  November  10.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  under- 
signed attended  this  meeting  as  representatives  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

In  view  of  what  was  reported  to  the  Conference  at  its  last 
annual  meeting  we  are  glad  to  state  that  the  committee  of  Univer- 
sity Presidents  seems  much  less  interested  in  weighing  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  fraternity  system  than  in  discovering  the  larg- 
est possible  measure  of  co-operation  between  university  authori- 
ties and  fraternities,  not  only  how  we  could  be  helpful  to  them 
by  bringing  our  members  into  closer  harmony  with  the  funda- 
mental purposes  and  aims  of  our  educational  institutions,  but  how 
they,  in  turn,  might  be  helpful  to  us  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
our  problems,  which  are  therefore  their  problems,  since  we  have 
no  existence  outside  the  college  life  of  the  country. 

There  seemed  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  University 
Presidents  to  criticize  fraternities  for  conditions  and  attitudes 
which,  however  serious  a  problem  they  may  present  on  our  col- 
lege campuses,  are  after  all  inherent  in  American  youth  as  we 
find  it  today  and  go  far  deeper  than  any  group  or  any  institution 
in  our  college  life.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  there  are  no  real- 
ly serious  problems  in  undergraduate  life  which  are  peculiar  to 
fraternities  merely  because  they  are  fraternities,  and  which 
would  not  crop  out  in  any  association  of  American  youth  that  ap- 
proached the  fraternity  in  intimacy  of  contact  and  solidarity  of 
membership;  and  that  therefore  the  best  way  to  improve  fra- 
ternities is  to  improve  youth,  unless  the  fraternity  is  to  lay  itself 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  undemocratic  in  its  inclusion  of  only 
the  chosen  few  in  its  membership.  And  this  problem  of  raising 
youth  to  a  higher  level  of  idealism  and  conduct  is  fundamental 
to  the  principles  of  every  college  fraternity  as  it  is  of  every  edu- 
cational institution. 

The  Committee  of  State  University  Presidents  was  much  in- 
terested in  what  this  Conference  has  done  to  encourage  better 
scholarship  among  its  members,  and  discussed  at  some  length  the 
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possibility  of  their  co-operating  in  carrying  out  the  tutorial  plan 
recommended  to  the  Conference  last  year  and  adopted  by  several 
fraternities. since  that  time. 

Their  committee  pointed  out  one  specific  opportunity  for  co- 
operation in  which  fraternities  might  be  of  real  help  not  only  to 
University  authorities  as  such  but  to  their  own  members  as  well, 
so  often  the  undergraduate  objects  to  supervision  from  college 
authorities  which  he  accepts  without  a  question  from  any  other 
source,  merely  on  the  ground  that  anything  that  affects  him  in  his 
relations' with  his  fraternity  or  his  fraternity  house  is  an  invasion 
of  some  sacred  right.  Just  as  often  the  attitude  of  alumni  mem- 
bers and  national  fraternity  officers  is  not  in  agreement  with  the 
undergraduate,  merely  because  they  take  a  broader  view  and  real- 
ize that  certain  regulations  are  for  the  protection  of  the  fraternity 
and  its  members  with  no  thought  of  invading  rights  which  su- 
percede the  university's  obligations  to  its  students  and  their  par- 
ents. Among  such  questions  are  the  proper  supervision  of  chap- 
ter houses  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation  and  safety,  and 
keeping  chapter  houses  open  during  vacation  when  no  responsi- 
ble person  is  in  charge.  Their  committee  asks  that  this  body  for- 
mulate a' definite  plan  on  these  questions,  because  the  University 
President's  feel  that  fraternity  leaders  and  fraternities  officially  are 
in  agreement  with  them,  and  that  local  opposition  would  disappear 
promptly  when  it  was  known  that  college  authorities  were  merely 
carrying  out  policies  to  which  this  body  subscribed  heartily.  They 
can  make  rules  and  enforce  them,  but  they  desire  co-operation 
rather  than  obedience.  There  can  be  no  hesitancy  on  our  part  in 
accepting  such  an  invitation. 

Their  committee  asked  one  pertinent  question:  What  are  we 
doing  to  get  the  Interfraternity  spirit  to  the  college  campus?  If 
the  spirit  which  they  seem  to  think  dominates  this  alumni  group 
might  only  permeate  undergraduate  fraternity  life,  so  many  of 
the  present  problems  would  disappear.  Why,  then,  they  ask,  is 
it  not  our  opportunity,  even  our  duty,  to  carry  to  the  men  who 
are  now  in  college  the  broader  vision  of  fraternity  idealism  that 
years  of  working  together  have  brought  to  us  ? 

They  urge  upon  us  that  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the 
selection  of  our  travelling  secretaries,  that  they  may  be  men  who 
represent  the  things  we  really  stand  for,  whose  influence  on  their 
campus  may  always  be  in  the  right  direction.  And  finally  they 
suggest  the  wisdom  of  every  fraternity's  doing  what  a  few  are 
doing  already,  sending  to  every  pledge's  parents  a  statement  of 
what  expense  is  involved  in  membership ;  they  suspect  that  the 
fraternity  is  the  victim  of  many  an  unauditable  account,  which 
does  not  help  our  good  name  in  certain  quarters,  and  moreover 
that  such  a  practice  would  help  us  to  make  prompter  collections. 
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We  append  a  copy  of  the  topics  for  discussion  prepared  by 
Chancellor  Lindley  for  his  committee.  We  do  not  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  this  Conference  should  formulate  answers  to  all  the 
questions  that  they  raise,  but  we  feel  sure  that  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  us  would  be  received  with  cordial  interest  and  ap- 
preciation. Their  committee  expressed  the  hope  that  they  might 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Interfraternity  Conference. 

We  discovered  at  this  meeting  no  element  of  antagonism  to 
the  college  fraternity  as  such,  only  a  desire  to  see  it  function  to 
the  full  expression  of  the  idealism  which  gave  it  birth,  a  desire 
that  is  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  our  own  hopes  and  efforts 
that  we  ought  to  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  forces  with  a 
group  of  men  who  can  help  us  as  can  no  other  group  in  the  coun- 
try to  vitalize  fraternity  ideals.  Our  failure  to  grasp  this  oppor- 
tunity wilj  deal  the  fraternity  cause  a  more  serious  blow  than  any 
that  is  ap't  to  be  contemplated  from  without  fraternity  ranks. 

For  the  Committee, 

Francis  W.  Shepardson 
Alvan  E,  Duerr 


APPENDIX  TO  EXHIBIT  E 

Discussion  Topics  Suggested  by  National  Association 
of  State  University  Presidents 
Some  of  the  problems  dealing  with  student  group  life  which 
deserve  careful  study  are  the  following: 

I.  Scholarship. 

(a)  How  can  the  organization  be  kept  up  to  at  least  the 
minimum  required  for  graduation? 

(b)  How  can  scholarship  above  this  point  be  encouraged, 
and  superior  men  guided? 

(c)  What  become  of  the  failures  who  are  dropped  by  the 
fraternity  ? 

II.  Finance. 

(a)  Should  there  be  a  limit  to  the  cost  of  the  fraternity 
house? 

(b)  Should  there  be  a  limit  to  the  monthly  expense  per 
member  ? 

(c)  Should  the  University  assist  with  the  collection  of 
fraternity  accounts? 

III.  Conduct. 

(a)     Is  conformity,  or  individualism,  desirable? 
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(b)  How  deal  with  dishonesty,  especially  dishonesty  in 
the  classroom? 

(c)  How  deal  with  drinking  and  gambling? 

(d)  How  deal  with  sex  irregularities? 

(e)  How  deal  with  snobbery  between  the  fraternity  and 

the  non-fraternity  group,  and  among  fraternities? 

IV.  The  Fraternity  as  an  Agent  of  Self-Government. 

(a)  Should  the  University  or  the  Student  Council  dele- 
gate to  a  student  organization  official  disciplinary 
power  over  its  own  members? 

V.  Politics. 

(a)  Should  the  fraternity  as  an  organization  be  a  unit  in 
campus  politics,  or  should  members  act  independent- 
ly? 

VI.  The   Non-Fraternity   Group   as   an   Organization 

Created  by  the  Fraternity  System. 

(a)  What  effect  does  the  fraternity  system  have  upon  the 
life  of  members  of  the  non-fraternity  group? 

(b)  Shall  non-fraternity  men  be  encouraged  to  form  new 
chapters  ? 

VII.  Influence   of    Present   Agencies   on    All   These 

Problems. 

(a)  The  house  mother. 

(b)  The  alumni  adviser. 

(c)  The  national  fraternity  officers. 

(d)  The  dean  of  men. 

(e)  The  dean  of  women, 

(f)  Religious  agencies. 

(g)  City  and  county  officials. 

(h)     Chapter  control:  e.g.,  executive  committees  or  senior 

councils, 
(i)     The   Inter  fraternity  Conference. 

Some  possible  approaches  to  the  problems  are  as  follows : 

I.  A  University  might  conduct  a  study  of  the  situation  on 
its  own  campus. 

II.  Several  universities  might  participate  jointly  in  employ- 
ing a  man  to  make  the  study  at  their  various  institutions. 

III.  The   National  Association  of   State  Universities   itself 
might  finance  a  study. 
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IV.  The  influence  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities might  cause  the  release  for  this  purpose  of 
funds  from  one  of  the  foundations. 

It  would  seem  wise  to  keep  the  Interf raternity  Conference  and 
the  officers  of  the  national  fraternities  informed  of  any  study 
undertaken,  and  to  encourage  suggestions  from  them,  to  the  end 
that  the  study  might  profit  from  their  suggestions,  and  also  that 
they  might  be  committed,  if  not  to  the  solutions  ultimately  pro- 
posed, at  least  to  the  friendly  reception  of  them  by  their  various 
chapters. 
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EXHIBIT  F 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INFORMATION 

To  the  Intcrfraternity  Conference: 

The  Committee  on  Information  has  tried  during  the  past 
year  to  continue  the  good  work  of  former  committees  and  to 
do  its  full  share  in  spreading  interfraternal  comity. 

We  have  broadcast  every  bit  of  interesting  fraternity  news 
that  has  come  to  our  attention,  and  we  have  made  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  obtain  and  send  out  reports  of  interesting 
meetings  and  conferences,  of  which  we  had  any  notice.  W'C 
have  gone^  on  the  assumption  that  news  deteriorates  with  age, 
and  it  has* been  our  earnest  effort  to  obtain  our  facts  promptly 
and  to  relay  them  to  our  editors  and  to  others  on  our  mailing 
lists  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  result  has  been 
gratifying,  in  the  publicity  given  to  our  releases  by  the  fra- 
ternity editors  and  others. 

A  member  of  the  Committee  has  attended  every  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  during  the 
year,  and  bulletins  have  gone  out  promptly  covering  the  mat- 
ters of  news  interest  which  have  developed  at  these  meetings. 

We  believe  that  a  record  was  established  at  the  end  of  the 
1928  Conference  by  the  1927-1928  Committee  on  Information 
in  getting  the  bulletin  containing  the  news  of  the  Conference 
to  the  fraternity  editors  almost  before  they  had  reached  their 
homes.  The  reward  for  the  effort  was  the  unprecedented 
publicity  given  to  this  material  by  the  fraternity  magazines. 
This  year's  Committee  will  do  its  utmost  to  be  just  as  prompt, 
and  the  fraternity  editors  may  confidently  count  upon  receiv- 
ing the  Committee's  report  of  the  Conference  within  a  few 
days  after  adjournment  of  the  session. 

The  Committee  has  answered  all  requests  for  information 
and  has  found  it  possible  to  furnish  data  and  information  of 
considerable  interest  to  enquirers. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  support  they  have  given  us  in  our  quest 
for  material  and  also  to  the  fraternity  editors  for  their  co- 
operation in  giving  publicity  to  our  news. 

In  closing  may  we  add  our  annual  plea  for  co-operation 
from  all  fraternity  men  in  sending  in  news  of  intcrfraternity 
interest.  Many  an  interesting  news  item  has  not  received 
publicity  in  the  past  year  because  the  Committee  did  not  hear 
of  it  until  too  late.    If  such  an  item  is  sent  in  to  the  Committee 
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it  will  be  sent  out  promptly  to  those  interested.  If  it  is  not 
sent  to  the  Committee,  another  opportunity  of  furthering  the 
fraternity  cause  will  be  lost.  So,  when  such  an  item  comes  to 
your  notice,  please  drop  a  line  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Information,  or  if  you  cannot  remember  his  address, 
send  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  who  will  see  to  it 
that  it  gets  into  the  proper  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Hobby  Bassford,   Chairman. 

Allan  H.  Keller. 

Peter  Vischer. 
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EXHIBIT  G 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON 

RECORDS   AND    STATISTICS 

To  the  Inter  fraternity  Conference: 

I.  The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Records  and  Sta- 
tistics for  the  year  1929  is  herewith  submitted. 

II.  We  have  made  an  inventory  of  the  Bulletins,  Year  Books, 
Reports  and  other  publications  of  the  Conference  which  have 
been  entrusted  to  its  care.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  num- 
ber of  each  on  hand  during  November  of  the  past  two  years  is 
also  included.  This  inventory  is  in  the  hands  of  your  Executive 
Committee. 

III.  These  records  are  deposited  in  The  Eagle  Warehouse 
and  Storage  Co.,  28-44  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Room 
8  H  12.  The  key  to  the  vault  is  in  the  possession  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

IV.  The  past  year  has  not  been  as  active,  for  this  committee, 
as  the  year  1928.  However,  a  number  of  inquiries  were  received 
and  disposed  of.  An  indication  of  the  scope  of  these  inquiries 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  list  of  subjects  covered: 

1.  Student  Loans. 

2.  Sex  Hygiene. 

3.  Health  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Alumni  Association  Organization. 

5.  Scholarship. 

6.  Alumnus  Advisers. 

7.  Fraternity  Ideals. 

8.  Accounting  System  Instructions. 

9.  Anti-Fraternity  Legislation. 

10.  Deferred  Initiation. 

11.  Postponed  Pledging. 

12.  Fraternity  Endowment  Funds. 

13.  Co-operative  Buying. 

14.  Social  Hygiene. 

V.  Many  appeals  for  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  Conference,  1909,  have  been  made,  but  to  date  none 
has  been  received.  One  is  still  urgently  needed. 

VI.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  many  of  the  previous 
publications  of  the  Conference  were  deposited  with  the  Commit- 
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tee.  Requests  for  some  of  these  could  not  be  complied  with  as 
it  was  not  known  that  such  issues  were  still  available.  Sugges- 
tion is  made  that  the  reserve  supply  of  all  Conference  publica- 
tions be  shipped  to  the  warehouse  as  soon  as  possible  after  print- 
ing. 

Two  hundred  copies  of  "College  Fraternities"  issued  by  the 
Interfraternity  Conference  were  received  from  the  publishers. 
Information  of  inestimable  value  to  undergraduates  particularly 
is  contained  in  this  book.  It  should  be  put  to  work.  A  copy  in 
the  library  of  every  chapter  might,  also,  be  of  advantage  in  con- 
nection with  pledge  training. 

Within  the  past  month  the  storeroom  in  which  are  deposited 
the  Conference  Records  and  Statistics  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  completely  rearranged.  Orders  for  any  available  Year  Books 
and  other  publications  will  be  filled  at  short  notice. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  V.  Catuna,  Chairman. 
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EXHIBIT  H 
REPORT  OF  LAW  COMMITTEE 

To  the  Intcrfraternity  Conference: 

This  is  the  5th  report  of  a  Law  Committee  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  first  report,  in  1925,  propounded  arguments  for  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  fraternities. 
The  second  report  set  forth  in  full  certain  proceedings  wherein 
a  taxpayer  by  affidavits  and  other  legal  phenomena,  wrung 
from  the  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  admission  that  a 
certain  chapter  of  a  certain  fraternity  embodied  and  espoused 
ideals  and  practices  which  brought  it  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  214  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1923  exempting  contribu- 
tions made  to  corporations  "organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  *  *  *  literary  or  educational  purposes."  Since  that 
time  donors  to  fraternities  have  been  less  fortunate.  The 
Treasury  Department,  (1)  has  said  that  it  is  no  longer  bound 
by  the  decision  in  the  above  case,  and  (2)  has  hinted  that  even 
if  it  were  so  bound,  all  fraternities  are  not  ahke. 

Unfortunately  this  last  proposition  of  the  department  is 
true.  Each  fraternity  donee's  claim  to  be  called  "exclusively 
educational,"  must  stand  on  the  facts  which  that  fraternity 
can  present  (or  suppress)  concerning  itself.  Nor  have  we  any 
hope  that  such  claims  will  ever  find  an  ear  in  the  Department 
willing  to  hear.  Like  it  or  not,  to  the  public  and  official  mind 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  fraternities  is  exclusiveness 
and  that  creates  prejudice  conscious  or  unconscious.  Also, 
fraternity  houses  are  known  to  house,  hold,  welcome,  put  to 
bed  and  otherwise  care  for  alumni  who  need  caring  for  badly 
when  they  come  back  to  the  campus  on  the  occasion  of  annual 
big  games ;  "and,"  the  official  mind  is  likely  to  say,  "if  that  is 
being  exclusively  educational,  then  we  don't  know  what  edu- 
cation is."  Which  means  of  course  that  said  mind  does 
know, — and  that  the  gift  is  not  exempt. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  taxpayer's  position  was 
well  taken.  A  fraternity's  property  on  almost  any  campus  is 
put  to  uses  as  nearly  exclusively  educational  as  that  of  any 
tax  exempt  property  in  connection  with  the  college.  If  the 
question  is  ever  raised  involving  a  sum  large  enough  to  war- 
rant taking  it  to  an  Appellate  Tribunal  of  great  dignity,  your 
Committee  believes  that  the  logic  of  the  taxpayer  aforemen- 
tioned will  prevail.  The  material  which  he  collected  and 
which  was  set  forth  in  the  1926  report,  will  make  preparation 
of  the  brief  in  such  a  case  a  simple  matter. 
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The  third  report  of  a  Law  Committee,  in  1927,  gave  a 
valuable  collection  and  analysis  of  the  law  of  various  states 
bearing  on  the  exemption  of  fraternity  property  from  local 
taxation.  The  fourth  report  uncovered  difficulties  being  en- 
countered by  some  fraternities  from  lack  of  careful  incorpora- 
tion, and  also  the  fact  that  in  many  quarters  there  is  serious 
question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  incorporating  at  all.  Questions 
have  continued  to  come  in  on  this  subject.  We  propose  to 
make  an  answer  to  them  the  substance  of  our  report.  Most 
of  the  questions  concern  national  fraternities,  and  in  one  form 
or  another  simmer  down  to  this,  "Why  incorporate?"  In  one 
case  the  question  was,  "Why  stay  incorporated?" 

The  first  answer  to  these  questions  which  occurs  to  your 
Committee  is  itself  a  question;  "Why  not  incorporate,  and 
why  not  stay  so?" 

The  body  corporate,  we  are  aware,  is  to  the  layman 
shrouded  in  varying  degrees  of  mystery,  in  the  folds  of  which 
is  somehow  generated  by  legal  manipulation  the  magic  which 
keeps  it  alive  and  going.  At  the  risk  of  betraying  the  prestige 
of  our  profession,  your  Committee  is  willing  to  let  the  Con- 
ference in  on  a  secret.  Corporations  are  simple  things  gov- 
erned by  principles  only  slightly  more  in  number  and  greater 
in  complexity  than  those  applicable  to  an  individual  person ; 
and  by  principles  distinctly  fewer  in  number  and  infinitely 
simpler  than  those  which  govern  any  body  of  persons  or  any 
association  that  is  unincorporated. 

Any  person,  or  group  of  persons  joined  for  a  purpose  or 
set  of  purposes,  has  in  the  main  to  consider  two  things: 
(1)  the  carrying  on  of  activities  and  (2)  the  holding  of  prop- 
erty. Under  the  first  head  the  person  must  finance  himself, 
must  see  that  his  liabilities  are  met  or  be  willing  to  face 
bankruptcy.  These  are  simple  matters  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual committed  to  thirty  years  of  work  in  one  office, 
twenty  years  of  golf,  a  few  after-dinner  speeches,  the  execu- 
tion of  a  Will,  and  a  not  very  long  postponed  release  from 
these  mortal  coils.  They  become  more  difficult  matters,  how- 
ever, when  a  group  of  men  get  together  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  ideals  or  influences  which  they  will  probably  see 
extended  into  every  part  of  this  country,  and  which  they  hope 
and  have  grounds  to  believe  will  still  live  and  function  long 
after  everyone  of  the  individuals  who  conceived  them  has 
died,  and  the  carrying  into  effect  of  which,  moreover,  involves 
responsibilities  and  possible  liabilities  which  no  individuals 
should  have  to  bear  or  risk. 

To   simplify  these   matters,   corporations   are   especially 
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designed  and  invented.  A  corporation  never  dies  so  long  as 
it  wishes  to  perpetuate  itself.  Simple  rules  are  laid  down  for 
the  conduct  of  its  activities.  And  by  following  the  directions 
of  tlie  statutes  under  which  the  corporation  is  created,  those 
individuals  who  compose  the  corporation,  direct  its  activities, 
and  form  its  policies,  can  avoid  or  limit  i^ersonal  liability  for 
any  misfortunes  which  it  may  suffer. 

Consider  in  this  connection  an  excellent  definition  of  a 
corporation : 

"A  private  corporation  is  a  voluntary  unit  of  persons  joined 
together  by  written  articles  of  association  or  incorporation 
under  Legislative  authority  *  *  *  to  accomplish  some  pecuni- 
ary or  ideal  purpose  authorized  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
State.  Its  leading  features  are  that  it  has  a  continuous  suc- 
cession during  the  period  prescribed  for  its  existence  and  an 
individual  name  by  which  it  can  enter  into  contracts  and  be 
sued,  act  as  a  unit  with  respect  to  all  matters  within  the  scope 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created,  and  a  distinct  existence 
or  legal  entity  separate  and  distinct  from  the  natural  persons 
composing  it.  The  essential  idea  of  a  corporation  is  that  it  has 
the  capacity  to  exist  and  act  within  the  powers  granted  as  a 
legal  entity,  apart  from  the  individual  or  individuals  who  con- 
stitute its  members. 

"Such  a  corporation  has  the  power  to  take  and  grant  prop- 
erty, contract  obligations,  and  the  members  are  not  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  corporation." 

The  case,  in  fact,  stands  thus :  When  the  situation  of  the 
usual  national  fraternity  is  considered,  your  Committee  cannot 
see  that  any  argument  is  needed  to  establish  the  advantage  of 
incorporating,  and  can  imagine  almost  no  arguments  which 
can  be  adduced  against  it.  Each  year  brings  renewed  and 
greater  proofs  that  fraternities  are  a  permanent  and  important 
part  of  our  educational  system.  Almost  every  year  brings 
tangible  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  close  and  orderly  regula- 
tion by  the  central  national  body,  if  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  is  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  local  chapters  scattered  through 
our  complex  educational  system.  If  the  national  organization 
is  to  maintain  and  increase  its  powers  at  all,  it  must  be  well 
organized.  Its  chapters  are  far  flung;  its  responsibilities  and 
liabilities  are  as  great  as  its  battle  line  is  long.  Its  chapters 
are  increasing, — its  powers  must  increase  to  assist  and  protect 
and  insure  the  usefulness  of  its  chapters.  Its  budget  grows, 
its  income  must  grow, — and  doubtless  it  will  create  trusts,  or 
become  the  recipient  of  gifts  of  funds  or  property  in  trust  for 
various  purposes.  Why  should  it  not  have  a  definite  and 
simple  organization  which  is  recognized  by  law,  which  can 
readily  avail  itself  of  advantages  which  the  law  offers,  and 
which  can  answer  to  the  law  questions  which  may  be  pro- 
pounded  concerning   itself, — which   has   in    short    a    definite 
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status  which  it  can  hold  as  long  as  there  is  any  purpose  in 
holding  it. 

Many  concrete  examples  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
status  would  prolong  this  report  uselessly.  Some  of  them 
are  obvious — such  as  convenience  in  making  contracts,  hold- 
ing and  disposing  of  property,  and  holding  trust  funds  more 
or  less  in  perpetuity.  One  advantage  that  is  not  so  obvious 
may  be  deserving  of  mention,  namely,  the  advantage  of  a 
definite  status  in  litigation.  Any  fraternity  may  be  called  on 
to  defend  its  name  or  insignia,  or  more  specifically,  to  enjoin 
the  unauthorized  use  of  its  name  or  insignia.  The  case  is 
always  stronger  if  the  national  organization  is  a  party  to  the 
law  suit,  either  joined  with  the  local  chapter  or  alone.  The 
suit  will  of  course  be  brought  in  a  court  within  whose  juris- 
diction the  oft"ender  is  found.  Suppose  the  national  fraternity 
is  incorporated.  The  charter  is  produced  or  a  certified  copy 
thereof,  and  the  plaintiff  stands  defined.  The  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  adopting  the  insignia  are  produced,  and  the  prop- 
erty right  therein  is  from  a  practical  standpoint  almost  estab- 
lished. User  has  of  course  to  be  proved,  but  there  will  have 
been  no  long  testimony  by  many  persoMS  necessary  to  recall 
gatherings  and  conventions  and  what-not  that  started  the 
fraternity,  and  gradually  authorized  the  use  of  its  insignia, 
etc.,  etc.  The  secretary's  name  to  the  minutes  has  established 
most  of  that.  The  organization  stands  before  the  Court,  in 
short,  as  a  definite  entity,  as  a  person  who  can  demand  and  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  Court's  protection. 

There  Is  an  idea  about,  however,  that  corporate  procedure 
is  cumbersome  and  difficult.  One  person  writing  about  an 
incorporated  fraternity,  said,  "it  isn't  quite  clear  why  the 
fraternity  needs  to  be  incorporated  now."  Here  again  we 
think  we  see  an  impatience  traceable  to  someone's  annoyance 
over  being  summoned  to  his  attorney's  office  to  sign  several 
papers  in  a  black  book  that  purport  to  be  Minutes  of  a  cor- 
poration that  purports  to  do  nothing  but  hold  a  piece  of  real 
estate  on  the  edge  of  town  and  pay  taxes  and  mortgage  inter- 
est thereon.  The  impression  is  around,  if  we  may  lapse  into 
the  vulgate,  that  all  corporate  proceedings  are  bunk  which 
only  lawyers  are  interested  in  keeping  up,  and  they  for  ques- 
tionable reasons.  Clearly,  obviously,  and  emphatically,  we 
arise  to  say,  such  an  impression  is  incorrect.  It  is  true  that 
certain  procedure,  formal  and  otherwise,  is  required  to  keep 
a  corporation  alive  and  in  a  healthy  state  of  being.  But  it^  is 
all  very  much  simpler  than  the  procedure  for  keeping  an  unin- 
corporated association  in  any  state  of  being  at  all.  Certain 
things  have  to  be  done  by  designated  persons  or  groups,  but 
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there  is  a  set  of  rules,  by-laws,  which  tell  how  things  should 
be  done  and  clear  law  on  the  subject  where  the  by-laws  may 
be  incomplete.  We  say  clear  law, — if  it  is  not  absolutely  clear 
it  is  at  any  rate  crystal  in  comparison  to  the  rules  that  govern 
any  substitute  for  a  corporation,  for  example,  persons  acting 
under  a  deed  of  trust,  or  an  unincorporated  association  which 
must  get  up  its  rules  to  run  itself  and  create  the  evidence  by 
which  it  may  convince  others  of  its  authority  to  act  or  dele- 
gate anyone  to  act  for  it. 

Corporations  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
for  profit  and  those  not  for  profit, — obviously  a  national  fra- 
ternity would  come  under  the  latter  head.  The  Statutes  of  all 
states  look  with  beneficence  and  favor  on  such  incorporations, 
especially  those  formed  for  educational  purposes,  and  ofifer 
various  privileges  and  exemptions  to  such  corporations.  Inas- 
much as  a  charter  ought  to  set  forth  the  purposes  and  powers 
of  the  body  being  formed,  which  of  course  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  persons  forming  it,  it  is  thought  by  your  Com- 
mittee that  no  forms  should  be  given  for  a  charter,  and  that 
few  suggestions  can  be  made  as  to  its  contents.  In  connection, 
however,  with  the  statutes  under  which  a  corporation  is  organ- 
ized we  venture  to  make  one  suggestion.  Among  the  com- 
monest and  most  valuable  privileges  granted  to  educational 
and  charitable  corporations  are  exemptions  from  taxation, 
local,  state  and  federal.  If  the  high  ideals  of  a  fraternity 
seeking  to  incorporate  find  apt  expression  in  the  high  language 
of  a  tax  exempting  statute,  this  fact  will  not  prejudice  the 
mind  of  the  assessing  official  against  the  corporation.  Said 
official  is  usually  charged  with  ascertaining  two  facts — first, 
does  the  charter  of  the  corporation  bring  it  within  the  statute, 
and  second,  does  its  practice  keep  it  there?  If  his  first  decision 
is  made  easy  by  the  fortunate  coincidence  of  phraseology 
mentioned  above,  his  search  for  truth  on  the  second  question 
will  be  so  simplified  that  any  fraternity  may  be  discovered  to 
be  educational,  yea,  though  every  old  Grad  illuminates  himself 
at  the  Chapter  house  on  the  occasion  of  every  home-coming 
game.  This  point  about  the  charter  may  seem  unimportant, 
fraternities  being  what  they  are, — educational, — and  properly 
recognizable  as  such.  But  the  official  mind  works  in  peculiar 
ways  its  taxes  to  assess, — and  your  Committee  assures  you 
from  bitter  personal  experience  that  the  task  of  obtaining 
exemptions  is  almost  impossible  when  it  must  first  be  proved 
that  the  corporation  is  educational  and  its  charter  has  omitted 
frank  mention  of  the  fact. 

One  thing  more  in  closing.  The  National  Fraternity  by 
carefully  incorporating,  will  not  do  its  chapters  any  harm,  and 
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may  help  them.  It  is  the  chapters,  or  the  corporations  which 
they  form,  which  are  often  most  vitally  interested  in  property 
and  taxation.  Their  position  may  be  greatly  strengthened  if 
they  can  point  with  pride  to  being  a  branch  or  part  of  a  na- 
tional organization  whose  charter  states  its  high  purposes, 
whose  activities  bring  gain  or  advantage  to  no  one,  and  which 
therefore  is  not  open  to  the  charges  made  against  local  organ- 
izations whose  activities  in  part  necessarily  serve  the  physical 
welfare  and  advantage  of  its  members. 

Any  report  suggesting  or  urging  incorporation  of  any 
kind  of  society  might  be  expected  to  include  suggestions  as  to 
procedure  of  incorporation.  If  we  were  dealing  with  business 
associations  it  would  certainly  be  proper  and  desirable  to  give 
an  analysis  of  the  corporation  law  of  states  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  which  are  most  favorable  to  corporations  of  the  kind 
in  question.  It  is  the  general  practice  for  a  business  organi- 
zation to  incorporate  in  the  state  which  is  deemed  most  advan- 
tageous, no  matter  where  the  persons  forming  the  business 
live,  and  then  to  qualify  to  do  business  in  various  states  to 
which  the  activities  of  the  corporation  may  extend.  In  such 
cases,  so-called  dummy  incorporators  are  used  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  question  and  the  ofTice  kept  in  such 
state  is  to  most  intents  and  purposes  a  mere  formality.  Where, 
however,  an  idealistic  organization  such  as  a  fraternity  is 
contemplating  incorporating,  we  feel  it  would  be  unethical 
even  if  it  were  legal  to  follow  the  procedure  which  is  custom- 
ary in  relation  to  business  corporations.  The  incorporators 
should  be  the  real  persons  who  are  forming  the  organization. 
The  state  selected  will  therefore  be  that  state  in  which  a 
majority  or  considerable  number  of  them  reside.  Practically 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  selection,  or  at  most,  the 
choice  will  be  between  two  or  three  states.  We  feel  therefore 
that  no  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  an  attempted  analy- 
sis of  the  laws  of  the  various  states.  At  best  such  an  analysis 
would  result  in  a  tabulation  and  summary  of  the  laws  of  vari- 
ous states,  a  useless  accumulation  .where  there  is  no  problem 
of  selection  nor  need  for  comparison. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alexander  C.  Dick,  Chairman, 
G.  Charles  Horwood, 
Frederic  Griswold,  Jr., 
Harry  C.  Bates, 
William  G.  Davis. 
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EXHIBIT  I 
REPORT  OF  THE  VISITATION  COMMITTEE 


Plan  of  committee— A  Report  of  a  Visitation  Officer— The  Visita- 
tion Officer,  his  function,  his  qualification,  his  preparation,  his  report. 
A  brief  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  my  job?" 


To  the  Inter  fraternity  Conference: 

In  submitting  this  report,  your  committee  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  scope  of  this  topic  or  of  the  many  possible  sides  to  the 
question  which  we  might  investigate  and  discuss.  In  this  first 
report,  however,  your  committee  submits  for  your  considera- 
tion only  a  small  portion  of  the  material  which  might  be 
included. 

When  your  committee  was  appointed,  the  members  de- 
cided at  once  to  seek  information  from  fraternities  which  had 
had  experience  with  visitation  officers.  A  letter  was  for- 
warded to  each  member  fraternity  asking  that  the  travelling 
secretary  or  other  visitation  ofificer  be  requested  to  write  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  letter  giving  in  detail  just  what 
information  he  sought  when  visiting  chapters,  and  further,  to 
outline  the  procedure  which  he  had  found  the  most  effective 
in  securing  this  information.  In  addition,  we  asked  for  copies 
of  questionnaires  or  other  printed  matter  used  by  visitation 
officers. 

The  response  was  most  gratifying,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
the  officers  of  the  thirty-five  or  more  fraternities  who  promptly 
and  generously  opened  their  storehouses  of  knowledge  and 
experience  to  us. 

College  fraternal  organizations  differ  in  many  respects. 
Some  are  governed  by  men  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
fraternity  work,  others  by  men  who  give  only  a  small  part  of 
their  time.  Some  have  travelling  secretaries,  while  some  are 
either  so  large  that  such  an  officer  could  not  cover  effectively 
the  ground  within  a  college  year,  or  so  small  that  the  execu- 
tive officer  can  handle  the  visitation,  hence  a  travelling  secre- 
tary is  unnecessar}'-.  A  number  are  divided  into  districts  or 
provinces,  each  district  being  in  charge  of  a  visitation  officer, 
under  varying  titles. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  study  the  data  received  in 
order  to  prepare  a  report  that  contained  material  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  all  and  of  value  to  some.  This  was  no  easy 
job,  and  if  we  have  in  this  preliminary  report  presented  any- 
thing which  is  of  help  in  the  organizations  of  our  fraternities, 
or  which  may  arouse  further  interest  in  the  topic,  we  shall  be 
pleased. 
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Your  committee  saw  at  least  two  different  angles  from 
which  this  topic  could  be  viewed.  One  was :  "What  do  the 
general  officers  of  a  fraternity  want  to  know  about  a  chapter?" 
The  other  was  (and  this  other  seems  to  your  committee  of 
even  more  importance)  "What  does  a  chapter  want  from  the 
general  fraternity?"  Obviously,  it  was  impossible  to  investi- 
gate both  during  the  time  at  our  disposal,  hence  your  com- 
mittee decided  to  start  with  the  first  of  these  angles  and  make 
at  least  a  preliminary  report. 

We  have  departed  somewhat  from  the  usual  type  of  report 
by  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  one  which  shall  constitute  an 
actual  report  of  a  visitation  officer,  the  other,  an  outline  cover- 
ing the  essential  characteristics  or  qualities  which  a  visitation 
officer  ought  to  possess,  and  also  giving  the  general  topics 
which  his  report  should  cover. 

Our  purpose  in  submitting  an  actual  report  is  not  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  we  believe  this  to  be  a  model  report, 
for  all  of  us  may  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  a  model  report, 
but  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  report  which  covers 
the  many  phases  of  chapter  life  and  which  puts  into  concrete 
form  what  a  visitation  officer  has  seen,  has  learned  and  has 
reported  to  his  general  fraternity  about  a  chapter  that  is  not  in 
good  condition.  It  would  have  been  just  as  easy,  possibly 
easier,  to  have  submitted  a  report  of  a  good  chapter,  but  your 
committee  felt  that  more  points  which  should  be  investigated 
by  such  an  officer  are  brought  out  in  the  one  herein  submitted. 
Of  course,  the  names  of  colleges  and  members  are  fictitious, 
but  the  incidents  and  conditions  are  actual.  Doubtless  each 
officer  present  at  the  conference  may  think  that  the  report  is 
a  possible  write-up  of  one  of  his  visitation  officers.  Do  not 
worry,  however,  for  this  report  is  like  a  moving  picture  reel, 
not  all  of  the  incidents  have  been  shot  at  one  sitting,  though 
each  is  a  real  picture. 

The  outline  is  not  intended  to  be  inclusive  because  condi- 
tions vary  and  no  outline  would  suit  all  fraternities.  It  is  sub- 
mitted as  an  outline  of  general  topics.  Each  may  be  enlarged 
upon  to  suit  the  needs  of  and  conditions  within  each  fraternity. 
Your  committee  could  have  added  sub-topics  which  doubtless 
would  have  been  of  importance  to  certain  types  of  fraternities, 
but  because  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  each,  it  was 
thought  wise  not  to  go  further  into  detail,  but  let  this  first  out- 
line remain  a  guide  which  may  be  used  as  a  foundation  upon 
which  the  officer  of  any  fraternity  who  desires  to  use  it  may 
build  his  own  questionnaire. 

If  this  committee  should  be  continued,  the  intention  is  to 
go  on  with  the  investigation  already  started,  and  at  the  same 
time  ascertain  just  what  the  undergraduates  expect  from  the 
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general  fraternity  and  its  visitation  officers.  We  feel  that  the 
information  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  undergraduates 
will  be  not  only  of  interest  to  all,  but  possibly  an  eye  opener  to 
many. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  visitation  officers.  In  the  outline,  we 
have  tried  to  ta'bulate  some  of  the  qualities  which  a  good 
visitation  officer  ought  to  possess.  In  addition,  he  should 
be  young,  and  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  in  years,  but 
rather  in  spirit,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
viewpoint  of  the  college  student  and  win  his  confidence,  and 
yet  he  must  be  old  enough  to  have  attained  stability  and  not 
be  carried  away  with  boyish  enthusiasm.  He  must  be  friendly, 
considerate  and  sympathetic,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  must  be 
sufficiently  experienced  to  know  when  to  be  firm. 

The  most  serious  mistake  that  the  visitation  officer  can 
make  in  his  effort  to  be  a  good  fellow  and  seem  to  speak  the 
same  language  as  the  undergraduate  is  to  compromise  his 
standards  and  ideals  for  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the 
younger  men,  and  in  this  way  to  come  down  to  their  level  in- 
stead of  raising  them  to  his. 

Your  committee  desires  to  make  some  helpful  contribution 
to  the  members  of  the  conference.  Therefore,  any  suggestions 
which  visitation  officers  or  officers  of  fraternities  which  do 
not  have  visitation  officers  may  offer  will  be  appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  Howard  Bruce,  CJiairnuin. 
W.  Elmer  Ekblaw 
William  L.  Phillips 
Louis  Rouillion 
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REPORT  NO.  13 

Midwest  University  Chapter 

November  28,  1929. 
Dear  Brother : 

If  I  ever  get  the  time  I  should  like  to  write  an  essay  or  book 
on  "Philosophy  of  Fraternalism."  You  were  quite  right  in  saying  that 
I  should  find  our  eastern  chapters  unlike  those  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
Big  Ten  and  the  Missouri  Valley. 

From  where  I  write  this  report,  at  the  home  of  the  Mother  Chap- 
ter, I  already  can  see  a  difference  in  conceptions  of  fraternities.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  break  between  the  mid-west  groups  and  the 
eastern  chapters  begins  at  the  Midwest  University. 

The  Midwest  University  is  indeed  a  peculiar  institution — neither 
eastern  nor  western  in  its  situation,  leaning  towards  the  east — but  held 
in  some  degree  in  the  west  by  its  geographical  position. 

The  Midwest  Attitude 

My  own  early  associations  with  this  chapter  were  most  fortunate 
and  pleasant,  and  I  went  back  to  Saltville  this  fall  entirely  disposed  in 
favor  of  our  Midwest  Chapter.  When  I  went  to  Saltville  first,  nearly 
five  years  ago,  I  was  editor  of  my  own  University  daily  newspaper, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  a  newspaper  editors'  regional  conference.  The 
Midwest  "University  chapter  at  that  time  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance on  the  campus,  because  of  its  solidarity,  and  its  numerous  men 
in  activities,  although  it  lacked  men  as  important  as  two  in  the  chapter 
at  the  present  time. 

These  Brothers  received  me  royally  then  and  did  everything  that 
they  could  for  my  pleasure  and  even  held  an  initiation  one  day  early  so 
that  I  might  attend  it.  The  first  initiation  I  ever  witnessedoutside  of 
those  in  my  own  group,  except  the  installation  of  the  Illinois  Chapter, 
was  at  Midwest  University  and  it  was  particularly  impressive. 

But  even  in  1923  I  caught  the  Midwest  University  attitude,  an  atti- 
tude that  is  impressed  on^ther  fraternity  men  whenever  several  Mid- 
west University  men  get  together  far  from  their  own  campus. 

Midwest  University  men  will  say,  for  example,  that  Midwest  Uni- 
versity is  the  Yale  of  the  Midwest.  As  if  it  makes  any  difference.  Why 
should  any  college  wish  to  be  known  by  another  institution.  And  yet 
it  does  make  men  from  other  universities  angry,  especially  Brothers 
in  the  organization  who  like  to  consider  that  regardless  of  the  institu- 
tion from  which  they  come,  all  members  of  Zeta  Zeta  are  equal.  Mid- 
west University  does  turn  out  excellent  men,  and  it  has  done_  so  for 
decades,  but  so  do  other  institutions,  and  they  have  been  doing  the 
same  thing  for  just  as  many  decades. 

The  Midwest  University  spirit  or  attitude  may  be  summed  up  as 
being  one  of  superiority  over  other  middle  western  institutionsanda 
certain  condescension  towards  them.  This  perhaps  may  be  forgiven  in 
the  undergraduates,  for  all  undergraduates  are  somewhat  intolerant  of 
their  rival  institutions,  especially  those  close  by,  but  it  makes  for 
hard  feelings  among  alumni  in  a  fraternity,  where  none  should  exist. 

Our  Active  Chapter 
Although  the  chapter  this  fall  does  not  come  up  to  the  group  I 
knew  in  1923  so  far  as  drive,  ginger  and  position  on  the  campus  are 
concernea,  Zeta  Zeta  this  year  has  some  good  men  at  Midwest  Uni- 
versity. They  confess,  however,  even  among  themselves,  that  the 
chapter  isn't  what  it  used  to  be. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  begun  well.  They  now  realize  that 
they  are  weak,  and  if  they  can  only  muster  sufficient  energy  to  fight 
back  to  a  place  of  importance,  they  can  oflfset  the  bad  effects  of  this 
year,  especially  this  fall. 

This  year,  with  Tommy  Smith  captain  of  the  football  team  and 
Ralph  Jones  one  of  the  big  men  on  the  campus  politically  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  baseball  team,  Zeta  Zeta  ought  to  have  swept  the  campus  in 
rushing.  Instead,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  they  had  only  nine  men  and 
also  at  that  time  they  were  not  carrying  on  any  intensive  rushing  cam- 
paign. 

They  did  have  six  more  men  in  their  freshman  class,  but  these  men 
all  broke  their  pledg;es.  Already  two  of  the  six  have  gone  to  other 
fraternities.  There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  a  chapter 
when  such  a  misfortune  occurs. 

In  a  few  words,  this  chapter  can  progress  greatly  if  the  officers  of 
the  fraternity  will  place  good  sized  and  well  sharpened  pins  in  the 
seats  of  the  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  chairs  in  the  downstairs 
rooms.  Most  of  the  men  find  these  chairs  too  comfortable  to  leave, 
but  they  manage  to  muster  enough  strength  to  scoff  at  the  few  who 
are  trying  to  do  something  for  the  house. 

Fundamentally,  these  Brothers  are  good  men,  but  most  of  them 
have  gone  to  seed  and  ought  to  be  cultivated,  or,  better  still,  harrowed 
a  bit,  and  they  v/ould  snap  into  it.  They  are  not  developing  new 
leaders,  and  they  have  not  enough  new  material  with  which  to  work. 
They  have  poor  discipline  over  the  pledges,  and  for  the  first  two  days 
I  was  there,  I  did  not  know,  with  few  exceptions,  who  were  active 
men  and  who  were  pledges. 

Although  there  has  been  considerable  talk  of  the  need  of  a  new 
house  for  our  Midwest  University  chapter,  talk  I  had  not  heard  until  I 
reached  Saltville,  I  believe  the  present  structure  is  all  that  the  present 
group  merits,  and  more  than  they  can  at  present  afford  to  maintain. 

I  mean  this — the  house  is  a  splendid  old  place,  not  so  large  or  so 
elaborate  as  a  few  of  the  places  in  Saltville,  but  roomy  and  dignified. 
It  has  character  and  an  excellent  location,  but  it  is  not  now  as  full  of 
men  as  it  ought  to  be.  With  the  present  spread  of  the  dormitory  idea, 
especially  where  the  sentiment  of  the  administration  is  as  strong  for 
dormitories  as  it  seems  to  be  here,  I  wish  to  warn  the  active  chapter, 
the  alumni  and  the  chapter  office  adviser,  that  any  extensive  building 
before  it  is  definitely  decided  what  the  university  will  do  with  respect 
to  dormitories  and  the  necessity  of  freshmen  living  in  the  dormitory, 
and  before  the  present  site  is  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit,  may  entail 
years  of  severe  financial  difficulties  and  possible  bankruptcy. 

I  spent  from  November  3  to  6  at  Saltville  and  went  over  the  campus 
thoroughly.  By  comparison,  our  own  house  stands  very  well  among 
structures  at  Midwest  University,  although  not  quite  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  some  of  the  palaces  recently  built  there.  Our  grounds  are  well 
kept  considering  the  unattractiveness  of  lawns  in  November,  and  the 
house,  despite  the  week-end  crowd,  was  pretty  well  groomed. 

The  house  was  permitted  to  run  down  to  some  extent  in  the  hope, 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  that  a  new  house  was  in  the  offing.  Ido 
not  know  whether  this  will  materialize,  but  I  do  know  that  a  meeting 
will  be  held  about  the  first  of  the  year  with  several  prominent  and 
well  to  do  alumni  present,  to  consider  the  advisability  and  possibility 
of  construction  of  a  new  chapter  home. 
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Chapter  Officers 

The  Midwest  University  chapter  this  year  is  fortunate  in  having 
two  men  who  impress  me  as  above  the  average  in  their  Hne  of  work. 
Sam  White,  the  chapter  president  has  been  trained  in  Zeta  Zeta  by 
older  relatives  and  he  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  weld  two  factions  to- 
gether. He  is  unquestionably  the  best  fitted  man  in  the  house  for  the 
job.  My  one  objection  is  that  he  dislikes  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  few 
of  the  men  who  need  just  that  treatment  unless  they  are  willing  to 
work  for  the  house  and  the  fraternity. 

Another  excellent  officer  is  Bob  Leonard,  the  treasurer  of  the  chap- 
ter. He  is  trying  to  secure  reforms  in  the  operation  of  the  house,  and 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  he  had  been  meeting  with  great  difficulty  either 
because  of  indiflference  or  because  of  an  antagonism  to  sound  financing. 

The  chapter  secretary  was  well  behind  in  his  weekly  reports  to  you 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  he  promised  to  get  caught  up  immediately, 
and  word  from  your  office  confirms  my  belief  in  his  willingness — after 
our  talk — and  in  his  ability.  I  tried  to  show  him  the  importance  of 
loyalty  to  his  national  organization  and  the  duty  to  his  chapter  in  get- 
ting his  reports  in  on  time. 

Both  the  chapter  president  and  the  chapter  treasurer  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  an  alumni  finance  control  plan  as  I  outlined  it  to  the  chap- 
ter. It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  they  can  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  alumni  in  this  undertaking.  I  do  know  there  will  be  some  op- 
position to  it  but  it  can  be  a  godsend  to  the  chapter  if  the  alumni  will 
push  it.  When  I  left  Saltville,  the  men  of  the  active  group  all  seemed 
in  favor  of  it  and  a  substantial  majority  absolutely  was  for  it. 

Chapter  Operations 

You  will  be  interested  in  some  facts  relative  to  the  operation  of  the 
chapter. 

The  table  is  operated  at  a  slight  loss  during  the  football  season,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  extra  meals  served  to  alumni  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  of  the  big  football  games.  I  can  see  no  especial  reason  for 
this  loss  during  the  season.  I  feel  that  the  alumni  either  ought  to  con- 
tribute for  the  meals  they  eat  and  the  meals  eaten  by  their  families  and 
friends,  or  they  ought  to  donate  money  for  the  chapter  at  some  other 
time. 

So  far  as  the  active  men  are  now  concerned,  the  bills  are  paid 
promptly,  and  there  were  no  delinquent  bills  from  last  year.  The  house 
loses  very  Httle  money  on  unpaid  bills  and  has  lost  little  in  recent 
years.  The  chief  trouble  seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
men  to  operate  the  chapter  on  a  scientific  and  sound  financial  basis. 

The  boys  do  not  have  any  summer  dues,  something  I  advocated 
that  they  put  into  effect,  making  them  at  least  $20  per  person  for  the 
summer.  This  amount  in  one  summer  would  bring  them  at  least  $400, 
at  a  time  when  the  boys  could  best  aflford  to  spare  the  amount.  _  It  is 
an  especial  advantage  to  have  this  money  when  school  opens  in  the 
fall,  because  it  helps  the  chapter  to  discount  bills,  avoids  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  money  at  a  bank,  something  which  is  often  done,  and  it 
furnishes  a  reserve  fund  for  rushing.  Furthermore,  it  would  enable 
the  chapter  to  avoid  any  deficit  which  might  accrue  from  summer  ex- 
penses. The  Midwest  University  chapter  house  is  not  open  during  the 
summer  which  means  that  it  is  really  closed  during  the  entire  summer 
vacation. 

The  cook  gets  $100  per  month  salary,  plus  board,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  over  her.    "Ma"  Hammer  has  been  with  the 
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chapter  more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  as  is  always  the  case  with  help 
who  remain  that  long,  she  has  become  somewhat  of  an  institution  and 
above  reproach  or  suggestion. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  boys  who  wish  to  dispose  of  her  because 
they  maintain  that  she  is  wasteful,  and  others  who  agree  with  my  idea 
that  $100  per  month,  plus  board,  is  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a 
cook,  even  as  far  east  as  the  Midwest  University.  This  is  the  highest 
salary  I  have  heard  being  paid  a  cook  in  our  fraternity,  and  it  is  high- 
er than  any  I  have  heard  being  paid  to  cooks  of  other  fraternities. 

Another  controversy  has  waged  around  the  porter,  who  also  has 
been  with  the  chapter  for  some  time.  The  chapter  treasurer  fired  him 
once,  but  the  chapter  was  not  satisfied  with  the  two  students  who  were 
employed.  They  were  given  $25  each  plus  board  and  room,  while  the 
porter  was  receiving  $90  a  month  plus  board.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the 
boys,  especially  by  the  chapter  treasurer,  that  the  plan  of  having  stu- 
dents, not  members  of  the  group,  was  not  tried  out  long  enough,  and 
also  that  even  though  two  boys  failed  to  do  the  work  right,  that  was 
not  proof  that  their  successors  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

At  any  rate,  the  plan  was  not  tried  out  long,  for  soon  "W^alter"  I 
believe  his  name  was,  was  taken  back.  Some  of  the  men  say  it  is  be- 
cause he  makes  beer  for  some  of  the  alumni.  In  addition  to  his  regu- 
lar income,  he  gets  whatever  profit  there  is  in  the  beer  traffic — I  saw 
no  evidence  of  his  activities — and  extra  pay  for  shining  shoes,  surely 
a  substantial  income  for  a  negro  porter. 

Chapter  Finances 
You  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  following  account  of  the  chap- 
ter's   financial    situation,    compiled    for    me_  by    the    treasurer    of    the 
chapter: 

MIDWEST   CHAPTER  OF  ZETA  ZETA  FRATERNITY 
Statement  of  Finances 
Debits  on  October  10  (Old  bills  and  current  bills) 

Midwest  Artificial  Ice  Prod.  Co.  (Ice)   $    9.00 

David  Wood,  Jr.  (Burr  Pott.  Co.)  6.00 

O.  K.  Cash  Co.  (Coflfee,  etc.)   6.25 

College  Music  House  (records,  etc.)    18.85 

Flower   shoppe    (flowers)    3.50 

Hatton   Co.   (groceries)    5.87 

Night's  Studio  (Spring  group  picture)   8.00 

Harmony  Music  Shop  (records,  etc.)   9.75 

John   Weiner    (setting  glass)    3.15 

G.   L.    Pastor    (curtains)    17.28 

Elite  Type  Shop  (alumnae  letter)    17.00 

S.  Gump  Co.  (kitchen  merchandise)    20.00 

Rembrandt   Studio    (group   picture)    10.00 

Zeta  Zeta  Association    (Alumni  group)    

Rent     300.00 

Stock  13.00 

Total    $450.65 

You  will  observe  from  this  that  although  the  chapter  appears  to 
have  gone  more  deeply  into  debt  since  college  opened  this  fall,  in 
reality  it  has  practically  been  stationary  financially. 

I  recommended  to  the  boys  cutting  down  on  their  meals,  buying  at 
cash  and  carry  places  and  paying  bills  promptly  to  secure  discounts, 
checking  up  on  waste  in  the  kitchen,  reduction  of  wages  to  help,  and 
of  course,,  securing  more  men  to  live  in  the  house  and  to  board  at  the 
table. 
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The  financial  situation  shown  above  does  not  include  the  house  it- 
self, but  merely  the  operation  of  it  by  the  active  chapter.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  house  and  bonds  in  another  part  of  this  report 

One  thing  is  certain — and  that  is  without  an  alumni  control  plan 
such  as  you  have  put  into  operation  at  other  chapters,  or  a  slightly 
modified  plan,  this  chapter  cannot  operate  successfully  financially  and 
this  year  is  the  time  to  get  it  into  working  order  so  that  the  very  en- 
thusiastic and  efficient  chapter  treasurer  now  in  ofifice  may  help  the 
group. 

Liquor  Situation 

Probably  I  was  at  Midwest  University  at  the  wettest  week-end  of 
the  College  year,  the  day  on  which  the  down-trodden  Midwest  Uni- 
versity team  triumphed  over  a  supposedly  championship  aggregation 
from  Siwash  College,  3  to  0,  and  the  result  was  a  tremendous  celebra- 
tion, consolation  for  the  Siwash  boys,  and  jubilation  for  those  of  Mid- 
west University. 

Although  there  was  considerable  drinking,  I  did  not  see  any  of  it  in 
the  house  by  the  active  men.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  or  was 
not,  but  I  didn't  see  any.  I  do  know  that  the  liquor  problem  here,  as 
at  every  chapter  I  have  visited,  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  younger  alumni, 
men  out  of  college  from  one  to  six  years. 

I  saw  little  excess  on  the  p.art  of  the  active  men,  and  the  nausea  of 
the  two  men  I  did  see  was  sufficient  punishment  for  that  particular 
breach  of  fraternity  rules  in  case  they  had  been  drinking  in  the  house. 

I  discussed  drinking  in  the  house  frankly  with  the  men  and  I  like 
to  believe  that  they  were  honest  with  me.  From  the  alumni  and  the 
actives,  I  gather  that  this  is  the  most  moderate  group  the  chapter  has 
known  in  years.  I  believe  they  have  a  sensible  attitude  on  the  problem 
and  will  strive  to  maintain  moderation  among  the  alumni.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  members  of  the  chapter  were  far  more  willing  to  co- 
operate with  me  after  they  heard  that  I  did  not  intend  to  report  the 
names  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  drinking  too  much.  Furthermore, 
they  took  very  well  my  talk  relative  to  liquor  in  the  house  and  to  over- 
indulgence at  any  time. 

The  Relations  with  the  Chapter  Alumni  Adviser 

The  day  before  I  reached  the  Midwest  University  chapter  house, 
I  spent  with  Brother  Gordon  Philip,  the  Alumnus  Chapter  Adviser, 
who  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1920. 

From  my  talk  with  Brother  Philip,  I  gathered  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  chapter  and  in  the  fraternity,  but  he  reflected  what  I  term 
the  Midwest  University  point  of  view  to  a  considerable  extent — that 
Zeta  Zeta  is  a  college  fraternity,  and  ought  not  to  have  too  much 
supervision  or  control  by  the  alumni  or  by  any  national  organization. 

He  could  be  of  great  value  to  the  men,  but  thus  far  during  this 
college  year  he  has  not  visited  the  chapter.  Probably  he  holds  dif- 
ferent conceptions  of  his  duties  or  privileges  concerning  the  chapter. 
He  could  have  exercised  considerable  influence  during  rushing,  by  be- 
ing present  at  least  once  or  twice,  and  also  by  trying  to  bring  back  a 
few  of  the  influential  alumni  in  from  nearby  towns.  He  might  also 
have  seen  to  it  that  one  or  more  boys  from  his  home  city  were  rushed 
by  Zeta  Zeta.  _  . 

I  should  like  to  see  him  much  more  active  than  he  is,  but  this  is 
treading  on  toes,  and  he  may  not  believe  that  he  ought  to  be  any  more 
active  than  he  has  been  in  the  past.  His  own  personality  and  judg- 
ment are  needed  by  the  active  chapter.  He  is  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  thought  and  of  considerable  position  in  his  home  city  and  he  can 
assist  his  own  chapter  immensely  during  the  coming  months  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  Saltville. 
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John  Day,  Alumnus 

Election  day  noon,  November  6,  we  held  an  alumni  meeting  at  the 
new  Francis  Drake  Hotel  in  Bombville,  the  nearest  metropolitan  center 
to  the  Midwest  University  chapter.  At  this  gathering  twenty  mem- 
bers of  Zeta  Zeta  were  present,  including  myself. 

At  this  luncheon  I  told  what  the  national  body  was  trying  to  ac- 
complish through  the  offices  of  the  national  secretary  and  the  na- 
tional treasurer,  in  the  way  of  building  up  a  worth  while  and  sub- 
stantial organization. 

John  Day,  for  years  one  of  the  most  loyal  members  of  the  Midwest 
University  group,  and  at  present  head  of  their  local  alumni  body,  ob- 
jected to  a  number  of  our  plans  and  programs. 

He  is  opposed  to  holding  conventions  any  place  but  in  the  chapter 
houses  or  in  cities  and  towns  in  which  chapters  are  located.  He  con- 
tends that  Zeta  Zeta  is  a  college  fraternity  and  that  we  ought  to  center 
all  of  our  interests  in  our  houses  or  chapter  homes.  He  objects  to 
taking  conventions  to  large  cities  or  to  national  parks  or  to  out  of  the 
way  places  where  he  claims  everyone  loses  the  attitude  of  a  college 
gathering.  He  insists  that  it  is  of  far  greater  value  to  the  chapter 
where  the  convention  is  held  than  to  have  the  gathering  far  away. 

He  feels  that  the  national  organization  is  getting  too  strong  at  the 
expense  of  at  least  some  of  the  chapters.  He  claims  that  what  the 
chapters  may  gain  in  efficiency  is  being  lost  in  good-fellowship.  I 
have  not  noticed  in  recent  years  that  because  we  were  stressing  paying 
our  bills  and  maintaining  houses  on  an  honest  financial  plan  and  striv- 
ing for  creditable  scholarship — that  during  this  time  we  were  losing 
anything  in  comradeship  or  good-fellowship.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
simply  are  trying  to  teach  our  younger  Brothers  to  play  the  game  of 
scholarship  and  finances  Tike  good  sports  and  I've  never  found  that 
good  sportsmanship  ever  destroyed  good-fellowship  or  broke  up  a 
genuine  camaraderie. 

Brother  John  Day  thinks  that  our  alumni  control  plan  will  take  the 
operation  of  the  chapter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  active  men.  He  be- 
lieves that  will  destroy  initiative.  He  thinks  that  they  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  blunder  along,  making  financial  gains  or  losses  as  fate 
and  favor  decree,  and  receive  such  help  as  they  can  secure  from  alumni 
who  are  interested. 

He  said  very  frankly,  in  replying  to  my  talk,  that  he  could  see  no 
harm  in  letting  the  young  fellows  bump  their  noses  against  a  stone 
wall  a  few  times.    He  believes  that  that  will  make  men  of  them. 

He  thinks  that  too  much  money  is  being  paid  in  to  the  national  or- 
ganization by  the  chapters,  and  he  doesn't  very  much  favor  gatherings 
for  luncheon  or  dinners,  such  as  we  held,  unless  they  are  in  the  chap- 
ter house.  His  entire  point  is  that  the  fraternity^is  a  college  aflfair,  and 
that  once  away  from  college,  all  activity  and  interest,  social,  business 
and  sentimental  are  dropped  until  the  return  to  the  chapter  house  again. 

Brother  John  Day  was  very  cordial  to  me.  We  lunched  together 
the  day  after  the  rneeting,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  house  corpora- 
tion at  Midwest  University  hoped  to  pay  the  national  organization 
some  of  the  money  due  it  some  time  this  year,  but  our  ideas  and 
ideals  of  a  fraternitj  were  so  diametrically  opposed  that  we  had  much 
opportunity  for  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  I  believe  that 
he  is  a  loyal  Zeta  Zeta  but  we  have  the  widest  possible  divergence  of 
views  on  what  Zeta  Zeta  really  is,  what  it  means,  what  it  has  been  and 
what  it  is  to  become  as  well  as  what  it  ought  to  become,  during  the 
years  ahead  of  it. 
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Summary  of  Midwest  University  Visit 

My  visit  to  Midwest  University  chapter  vi^as  unusually  pleasant. 
The  boys  were  much  more  willing  to  listen  to  suggestions,  to  ask 
questions  and  to  take  in  a  good  spirit  my  criticisms  than  I  had  ex- 
pected they  would  be.  Half  of  the  chapter  could  be  lost  to  the  fra- 
ternity without  any  material  misfortune,  but  every  man  in  the  group 
has  enough  background  to  become  a  decided  asset  along  some  Hne  of 
endeavor  if  he  really  wishes. 

The  Alumni  gathering  was  very  interesting  because  it  brought  to- 
gether ten  men  from  Midwest  University,  three  from  our  eastern 
chapter,  three  from  southern  chapter  and  three  from  coast  chapters. 
Although  I  regret  the  stand  of  Brother  John  Day,  I  believe  that  our 
frank  discussion  helped  to  clear  up  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
Brothers,  matters  about  which  they  had  been  in  doubt,  and  I  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  tell  them  something  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fraternity,  especially  in  recent  years. 

Election  evening  Brother  Sam  Warmley,  together  with  five  or  six 
other  Brothers,  all  from  different  chapters,  including  myself,  met  at 
the  home  of  Brother  Warmley  and  listened  to  election  returns  and  also 
talked  fraternity.  From  this  evening  I  gathered  much  information  and 
understood  more  clearly  the  attitudes  held  by  the  various  men  to- 
wards the  fraternity  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Midwest  University  chapter  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  down  and 
out  group,  but  it  certainly  is  not  an  up  and  coming  chapter.  It  needs 
much  attention,  much  encouragement  and  co-operation  within  and 
without,  closer  alumni  supervision,  and  it  needs  retrenchment  in  its 
finances.  A  strict  budget  system  closely  adhered  to  with  careful  buy- 
ing, would  aid  and  will  aid. if  it  is  installed. 

From  where  I  sit  in  our  Mother  Chapter  House,  on  the  Hill  Top, 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  may  be  seen  from  time  to  time,  but 
most  of  the  time  fogs  sweep  across  the  intervening  space,  and  cloud 
the  view.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  our  f-aternity.  A  few  of  us  have  a 
clear  conception  of  what  we  think  we  want  to  accomplish  for  Zeta 
Zeta.  Fogs  of  misunderstanding,  and,  usually  more  harmful,  misin- 
formation or  lack  of  information,  are  hampering  us.  But  who  can 
doubt  that  there  will  be  clear  weather  after  a  cloudy  or  foggy  season. 
Perhaps  there  will  even  be  a  few  spring  squalls  before  the  weather 
settles  for  the  pleasant  season. 

Let  Midwest  University  remember  that  her  former  glories  may  be 
regained  by  the  help  of  a  sound  financial  policy  and  closer  co-opera- 
tion with  informed,  interested  alumni,  and  that  the  pleasant  season 
will  not  be  so  far  off  as  it  is  under  its  present  method  of  chapter 
operation. 

Fraternally  and  sincerely. 


Field  Secretary. 
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The  Visitation  Officer,  his  function. 

A.  The  liaison  officer  between  the  general  fraternity  and 
the  chapters. 

B.  To  convey  to  the  chapters  the  desires  and  aspirations 
of  the  general  fraternity,  and  to  report  to  the  general 
officers  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  chapters. 

C.  To  aid  unification  by  stressing  the  proper  rendition  of 
the  ritual,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws. 

D.  To  develop  a  national  consciousness. 

E.  To  aid  chapters  in  solving  their  problems. 

F.  To  bring  to  each  chapter  methods  observed  in  other 
chapters  of  meeting  and  solving  certain  problems, 

G.  To  receive  suggestions  that  will  tend  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  the  fraternity. 

H.  To  familiarize  himself  with  the  financial  condition  of 
the  chapter. 

The  Visitation  Officer,  his  qualifications. 

A.  Ability  to  analyze  any  situation  that  may  arise  within 
the  chapter  and  to  provide  the  stimulus  to  remedy  it. 

B.  Ability  to  meet  with  college  authorities  and  discuss 
with  them  college  problems,  especially  those  affecting 
fraternities. 

C.  Experience  in  handling  men. 

D.  Ability  to  put  across  the  general  policies  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

E.  Familiarity  with  the  general  progress  and  develop- 
ments in  the  fraternity  world. 

F.  A  ready,  convincing  after  dinner  speaker. 

G.  Know  something  of  accounting  and  be  familiar  with 
accounting  systems  of  fraternities. 

H.  The  most  desirable  quality  is  a  rare  one — ^just  common 
sense. 

The  Visitation  Officer,  his  preparation. 

A.  Become  conversant  with  the  policies,  practices  and 
attitude  of  the  general  organization  and  the  general 
officers. 

B.  Study  the  routine  work  of  the  executive  or  central 
office. 

C.  Acquire  accurate  knowledge  of  all  blank  forms  used  in 
the  fraternity  so  that  he  may  explain  them  clearly,  es- 
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pecially  those  that  are  to  be  filled  in  and  sent  periodi- 
cally by  chapters  and  individuals  to  the  executive 
office. 

D.  Before  visiting  a  chapter,  the  relative  scholastic  stand- 
ing of  the  chapter  on  the  campus  should  be  knov^n. 
This  information  can  be  obtained  in  concrete  and  ac- 
curate form  from  Duerr's  scholastic  charts. 

E.  Before  visiting  a  chapter,  become  familiar  with  its  past 
history  by  reading  past  reports  and  talking  with  other 
officers. 

The  Visitation  Officer,  possible  items  from  which  his  report 
may  be  made. 

A.  Date  of  visit  and  reception  by  chapter. 

B.  Data  concerning  number  of  fraternities  in  institution, 
and  the  activity  and  effectiveness  of  the  interfraternity 
council. 

C.  Data  covering  the  chapter's  hospitality  toward  visiting 
brothers  from  other  chapters. 

D.  Attitude  of  members  toward  the  college,  fraternity 
and  chapter. 

E.  Standing  of  the  chapter  among  the  other  fraternities 
on  the  campus. 

F.  Harmony  within  the  chapter. 

G.  Opinions  regarding  the  chapter  of  college  authorities 
and  others  in  the  community. 

H.  Data  concerning  chapter  rushing,  the  system  used  and 
results  obtained,  and  the  handling  of  pledges. 

I.    Data  concerning  the  conduct  of  chapter  meetings. 

J.    Standing  in  scholarship. 

K.  Finance,  the  condition  of  the  books,  the  type  and  expe- 
rience and  success  of  the  treasurer,  the  promptness 
with  which  reports  are  sent  in,  whether  or  not  the 
chapter  uses  the  budget  system,  and  the  names  of  the 
delinquent  members.  (The  financial  standing  of  the 
chapter  may  often  be  obtained  by  consulting  the 
tradesmen  and  other  members  of  the  community.) 

L.  After  taking  up  and  discussing  these  more  or  less  con- 
crete phases  of  chapter  life,  the  really  important  part 
of  the  report  is  reached,  namely,  that  which  gives  the 
visitation  officer's  opinion  as  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
chapter,  its  personnel,  its  objective,  the  chapter  house 
atmosphere,  the  members'  conception  of  the  fraternity, 
and  their  attitude  toward  the  fine  things  in  college 
life.  These  are  what  may  be  called  the  intangibles, 
and  yet  it  is  these  intangibles  which  enables  a  wise  and 
observing  visitation  officer  to  judge  a  chapter  rightly. 
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The  Visitation  Officer,  a  brief  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
is  my  job?" 

A.  Call  first  on  the  President,  Dean  of  Men,  or  other  col- 
lege official  interested  in  or  associated  with  fraterni- 
ties. 

B.  Have  a  frank  talk  with  the  chapter  adviser. 

C.  Have  friendly,  comradely  chats  with  members,  either 
individually  or  in  small  groups,  especially  with  the 
sophomores  and  freshmen. 

D.  Observe  continuously.  Note  condition  of  the  house 
and  the  conduct  of  the  members, 

E.  Discuss  chapter  affairs  with  the  officers  and  seek  to 
have  them  tell  you  quite  frankly  their  problems. 

F.  Go  over  the  financial  situation  with  the  treasurer. 

G.  Find  out  how  the  chapter  stands  in  scholarship ;  what 
it  does  as  a  chapter  to  encourage  study;  whether  or 
not  certain  hours  are  set  aside  for  study,  and  whether 
or  not  quietness  during  this  period  is  insisted  upon; 
and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  supervision  of  upper- 
classmen  over  under-classmen. 

H.  At  the  chapter  meeting  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
chapter  what  you  have  observed  and  learned.  Com- 
mend wherever  possible,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
attention  to  anything  which  you  believe  to  be  not  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  fraternity. 

I.  Concentrate  on  the  problems  of  the  chapter  and  be 
ready  to  offer  a  possible  and  reasonable  solution. 

J.  Stress  financial  obligation  to  the  general  fraternity,  and 
that  because  each  chapter  is  a  unit  in  the  general  or- 
ganization, it  must  do  its  part  to  maintain  a  strong  and 
vigorous  fraternity. 

K.  Stress  dignified  and  interesting  meetings,  a  proper  ren- 
dition of  the  ritual,  careful  attention  to  personal  finan- 
cial obligations,  and  a  neat  and  well  kept  chapter 
house. 

L.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  freshmen  for  they  will 
later  assume  the  chapter's  leadership.  Start  their 
training  early  by  urging  them  to  become  familiar  with 
the  fraternity's  history  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do. 

M.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  be  always  conscious  of 
the  great  opportunity  a  visitation  officer  has  of  helping 
to  mold  and  shape  the  lives  of  young  men.  Cultivate 
their  friendship,  show  them  your  desire  to  help,  and 
that  your  job  is  one  of  service. 
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EXHIBIT  J 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIP 

To  the  Interfraternity  Conference: 

Instead  of  a  report  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  had  hoped 
to  present  to  this  Conference  the  survey  for  the  year  1928-1929, 
but  on  November  1  eleven  important  institutions  representing 
a  total  of  188  chapters  had  not  yet  computed  their  averages  for 
the  previous  year,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  present  a  fragmen- 
tary report.  These  reports  have  now  all  been  received  with  a 
single  exception,  and  that  is  promised  by  December  5.  This 
delay  in  compiling  reports  does  not  signify  dilatoriness  on  the 
part  of  college  authorities,  but  is  due  almost  entirely  to  an  agree- 
ment with  local  chapters  not  to  compile  the  final  report  until  men 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  incomplete  records. 
It  is  a  question  whether  this  individual  advantage  is  not  out- 
weighed entirely  by  the  loss  to  national  officers  through  the  delay 
in  getting  official  data  several  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
next  college  year,  and  whether  a  resolution  might  not  be  in  order 
urging  the  Deans  to  have  their  scholarship  reports  compiled  as 
of  July  1  following  the  close  of  the  college  session.  If  that 
practice  became  common,  this  Committee  could  promise  to  place 
the  scholarship  survey  for  each  year  in  the  hands  of  our  member 
fraternities  at  the  opening  of  the  following  academic  year.  The 
value  of  this  goes  without  saying. 

Last  year  103  institutions  rendered  reports  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  National  Associations  of  both  the  Deans 
and  the  Registrars;  this  year  113  have  Rendered  such  reports. 
Last  year  we  had  reports  from  116  institutions;  this  year  from 
127,  the  largest  number  by  five  that  we  have  ever  had.  A  real 
effort  was  made  to  convert  Cornell  to  co-operation  with  us,  but 
President  Far  rand  could  not  be  convinced  that  the  expense  was 
warranted.  Georgia  and  Mercer  have  failed  this  year  to  answer 
our  appeal,  and  Virginia  and  Louisiana  State  still  turn  deaf  ears 
to  us,  while  Ohio  Northern  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  institution  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  which  does  not 
furnish  scholarship  reports.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  time 
this  year  we  have  reports  from  Boston  University,  Rhode  Island, 
St.  Lawrence,  South  Carolina,  Southwestern,  and  Wyoming;  and 
the  University  of  California  at  no  inconsiderable  inconvenience 
to  itself  has  furnished  actual  figures  from  which  we  have  been 
able  to  compute  accurate  rank,  though  they  have  been  unable  to 
furnish  their  All  Men's  Average  so  that  we  might  compute  the 
index  for  their  chapters.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Trinity  and 
Tufts  still  report  only  the  percentage  of  failures  in  each  chapter 
instead  of  actual  ratings. 
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As  the  data  furnished  by  the  Deans  becomes  more  complete 
our  averages  become  more  accurate,  and  this  year  a  large  number 
of  averages  for  both  chapters  and  institutions  are  real,  that  is 
they  are  not  averages  of  averages,  but  are  vi^eighted  according  to 
the  size  of  chapters.  This  v*^ill  account  for  what  may  seem  to  be 
inaccuracies  in  ranking. 

Of  the  1637  chapters,  Syracuse  only  missing,  for  which  we 
have  complete  data,  711  are  above  the  men's  average  of  their  in- 
stitutions and  926  are  below ;  but  the  margin  of  difference  in  the 
chapters  below  is  so  much  less  than  of  those  above  that  the  aver- 
age of  the  entire  1637  chapters  is  only  .022  of  one  interval  below 
the  composite  men's  average  of  112  institutions  in  the  country. 
That  means,  if  we  take  the  men's  average  of  these  institutions  as 
70,  the  fraternity  average  is  69.967.  Last  year  this  average  was 
69.767. 

The  low  point  of  fraternity  scholarship  is  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  their  288  chapters  averaging  .597  of  one  interval 
below  the  men's  average.  The  poorest  record  in  the  country  is 
at  Columbia,  whose  twenty-four  chapters  average  2.617  intervals 
below  the  men's  average,  enough  of  a  deficiency  to  change  the 
fraternity  average  of  the  entire  country  from  a  plus  to  a  minus 
quantity.  From  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  curve  rises  grad- 
ually in  New  England  (—.396),  passes  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
(+.023),  where  it  becomes  plus  for  the  first  time,  then  to  the 
North  Central  States  (+.055),  to  the  South  (+.104),  and  reach- 
es its  highest  point  in  the  West  (+.424). 

It  is  a  common  theory  among  Deans  that  if  a  chapter's  schol- 
arship is  satisfactory  it  is  not  apt  to  present  any  other  kind  of 
serious  problem,  that  is,  that  any  group  that  has  a  healthy  atti- 
tude toward  the  fundamental  purpose  of  college  attendance  is  apt 
to  have  a  pretty  healthy  attitude  toward  everything  else.  For  this 
reason  probably  nothing  that  fraternities  have  undertal<en  in  re- 
cent years  has  met  with  more  approval  from  college  authorities 
than  their  effort  to  stimulate  a  wholesome  interest  in  scholarship 
among  their  active  chapters.  The  net  gain  to  us,  individually  and 
as  a  group,  is  so  axiomatic  that  I  hope  that  we  shall  consider  what 
we  have  accomplished  so  far  as  merely  the  preliminary  step  to  a 
really  constructive  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
manhood. 

This  Committee  was  instructed  a  year  ago  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
ble, reprints  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Gifford's  Article,  "Does  Business 
Want  Scholars  ?"  for  distribution  among  our  undergraduate  chap- 
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ters.  I  wish  to  report  that  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Gifford 
we  were  able  to  distribute  15,000  copies  to  practically  every  insti- 
tution that  was  interested,  though  double  the  number  we  had 
available  would  have  been  none  too  many.  The  distribution  was 
almost  entirely  through  the  Deans  of  the  different  institutions, 
and  so  these  pamphlets  reached  both  fraternity  and  non-fraterni- 
ty men. 

Alvan  E.  Duerr,  Chairman. 
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EXHIBIT  K 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 

To  the  Inter  fraternity  Conference: 

The  Committee  on  Junior  Colleges  has  acted  as  an  official  ob- 
server during  the  past  year  and  kept  tab  as  well  as  it  could  by 
correspondence  and  by  reading  the  somewhat  large  amount  of 
fresh  "literature"  on  the  subject  on  the  growth  of  this  rapidly 
growing  unit  in  education.  There  is  as  yet  little  indication  of  what 
is  to  take  place  as  regards  social  organizations  within  the  Junior 
Colleges.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  fraternities  will  find  a  place 
in  those  not  organic  extensions  of  the  public  high  schools,  or  dis- 
tinctly trade  schools  attended  largely  by  adults.  These  fraterni- 
ties will  be  either  a  new  brand  of  fraternities  made  to  fit  this  new 
educational  animal,  or  junior  chapters  of  existing  fraternities 
with  some  sort  of  direct  connection  with  the  elder  organizations, 
or  regular  chapters  of  such  existing  fraternities  as  may  be  con- 
vinced that  such  chapters  are  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  should  be  possible  within  the  next  year  to  reach  some  defi- 
nite conclusions  regarding  this  rather  intangible  subject.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  a  committee  of  three  on  Junior  Colleges 
be  appointed  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Interfraternity  Conference  at  its  next  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  W.  Scott,  Chairman. 
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EXHIBIT  L 
REPORT  OF  THE  EXPANSION  COMMITTEE 

To  the  Interfraternity  Conference: 

Your  Committee  on  Expansion  has  this  year  continued  its 
policy  of  holding  as  many  personal  conferences  with  local 
fraternities  as  has  been  possible  during  the  travels  of  the 
Chairman.    The  following  places  have  been  visited : 

Local  at  Baldwin-Wallace  College  at  Berea,  Ohio. 

Local  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Local  at  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Local  and  Interfraternity  Council  at  Drake  University, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Local  at  Milliken  College,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Local  at  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Local  at  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Local  and  Interfraternity  Council  at  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

All  locals  and  the  Interfraternity  Council  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  N.  C. 

Local  at  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Local  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  pamphlets  written  by  the  committee  on  the  proper 
method  of  nationalization  have  been  sent  to  numerous  locals 
requesting  information.  In  each  letter  it  was  suggested  that 
they  send  a  representative  to  the  Conference  of  Local  Frater- 
nities meeting  now  in  conjunction  with  this  Conference. 

Your  committee  will  be  glad  to  make  contacts  between  any 
of  our  member  fraternities  and  locals  assembled  with  us. 

The  committee  has  followed  the  same  conservative  policy 
of  refusing  to  suggest  the  name  of  any  national  fraternity  to 
any  local  or  to  expose  in  any  way  the  expansion  policies  of 
those  fraternities  which  have  not  made  their  policies  public. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wilbur  M.  Walden,  Chairman 
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EXHIBIT  M 

ADDRESS 
"Local  Interfraternity  Councils" 
By  Wm.  L.  Sanders,  Dean  of  Men,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

In  beginning  my  work  as  Dean  of  Men  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  I  held  certain  assumptions  with  reference  to  fraterni- 
ties which  seemed  to  me  to  be  self-evident. 

In  the  first  place,  fraternities  are  an  educational  asset.  In  the 
second  place,  that  the  program  and  plans  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  the  programs  and  plans  of  the  fraternities  could  be 
harmonized  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties.  In  the  third 
place,  that  fraternities  could  become  integral  parts  of  the  whole 
educational  system  in  any  college  or  university  where  they  might 
exist. 

I  remembered  my  own  fraternity  days  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  the  attitude  that  fraternities  used  to  take  toward  each 
other,  the  sniping,  so  to  speak,  that  occurred  between  and  among 
those  fraternities.  I  recalled  too  the  attitude  of  some  members 
of  our  staff  who  seemed  to  think  that  fraternities  were  nuisances 
and  only  to  be  tolerated  until  such  a  time  that  a  better  type  of  or- 
ganization could  be  effected. 

I  found,  of  course,  certain  areas  of  difficulty  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  should  call  together  at  a  dinner  meeting  the  presi- 
dents of  all  our  fraternities,  both  national  and  local,  I  might  be 
able  to  place  before  them  the  points  of  view  of  the  college  and  I 
felt  sure  that  I  would  be  able  to  learn  from  them  the  points  of 
view  of  the  fraternities.  So  we  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  fra- 
ternity presidents,  a  dinner  meeting  in  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  house, 
at  which  we  discussed  a  certain  number  of  trying  problems. 

I  recall  that  one  of  the  difficulties  the  fraternity  men  faced 
was  the  automobile  regulation.  And  I  wanted  to  know  how  they 
felt  about  that  and  how  far  they  were  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  college  in  the  enforcement  of  that  regulation.  If  it  needed 
modification  I  wanted  to  know  at  what  particular  point. 

And  so  we  went  on  discussing  a  number  of  issues  that  vitally 
affected  the  students,  including  the  fraternity  men,  on  our  cam- 
pus. That  meeting  was  dominated  by  such  a  friendly  spirit  that 
the  men  said,  "Let  us  have  another  of  these  meetings,"  and  they 
said,  "Let  us  have  as  many  more  as  are  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
problems  that  we  face." 

Now,  we  had  had  on  the  campus  for  years  what  was  known  as 
a  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  nation- 
al fraternities,  the  locals  being  excluded,  and  during  the  interim 
before  our  second  meeting  the  presidents  themselves  began  reflect- 
ing a  bit  on  our  first  meeting  and  when  we  came  together  for  the 
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second  meeting  it  was  suggested  that  we  might  very  well  scuttle 
that  old  Pan-Hellenic  Council  and  form  a  new  Interfraternity 
Council  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  various  fraternities, 
both  national  and  local,  that  in  that  Council  all  should  have  an 
equal  voice  and  vote.  And  so  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  that 
group,  after  the  chapters  had  been  canvassed,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  old  Pan-Hellenic  Council  should  give  way  to  a  new  Interfra- 
ternity Council  composed  of  the  presidents  and  the  Dean  of  Men. 

Naturally,  the  question  of  whether  we  should  have  a  consti- 
tution and  whether  we  should  have  a  lot  of  by-laws  came  up  and 
the  men  said,  "No,  we  don't  want  a  constitution  nor  do  we  want 
by-laws.  We  want  to  proceed  on  a  basis  of  friendliness  and  mu- 
tual regard."  At  that  meeting  the  Dean  of  Men  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  group.  One  of  the  students  was  elected  vice-chair- 
man, and  another  secretary-treasurer.  From  that  time  until  now, 
each  semester  the  Interfraternity  Council  has  elected  the  Dean  of 
Men  chairman  of  the  group,  a  policy  the  wisdom  of  which  I 
will  not  hazard  an  opinion  on  at  this  time.  It  has  not  had  enough 
of  an  experiment. 

But,  anyhow,  as  Dean  of  Men  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
I  sit  as  chairman  of  our  Interfraternity  Council,  a  Council  that 
meets  fortnightly  at  one  of  the  fraternity  houses,  around  the  din- 
ner table,  and  after  we  have  dined  together  and  had  the  fellow- 
ship incident  to  that  dinner  it  is  not  easy  for  any  of  us  to  be  tart 
tempered. 

The  secretary  keeps  the  minutes  and  at  the  close  of  the  session 
or  the  following  day  returns  those  minutes  to  my  office  where  my 
secretary  types  them  and  in  turn  sends  a  copy  to  each  fraternity 
president,  so  that  on  the  following  Monday  at  their  regular  fra- 
ternity rneeting  each  chapter  has  before  it  a  complete  digest  of 
what  occurred  at  the  Interfraternity  Council  meeting  on  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday. 

I  think  if  we  have  done  anything  worth  while  at  Ohio  Wesley- 
an in  that  Interfraternity  Council  it  has  been  because  we  have 
met,  students  and  a  representative  of  the  administration,  on  a 
friendly  basis,  with  mutual  appreciation  of  each  other's  point  of 
view.  I  have  not  hesitated  at  any  time  to  lay  before  that  group 
the  attitude  and  the  policy  of  the  university  and  there  have  been 
times  when  those  attitudes  and  policies  have  been  roundly  criti- 
cized by  the  men.  They  have  torn  them  to  shreds  at  times,  a  fact 
that  I  have  welcomed  and  welcomed  openly.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  say  what  they  feel.  And  I  have  wel- 
comed that.  And  so  by  mutual  understanding  and  a  friendly  at- 
titude toward  each  other  I  feel  we  have  made  some  progress 
though  be  it  understood  that  we  have  by  no  means  reached  the 
goal  that  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 
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Now,  it  seemed  to  me  that  about  the  time  when  I  came  to  my 
first  Interfraternity  Conference  the  spirit  that  obtained  here  need- 
ed to  be  carried  back  to  the  universities,  that  if  the  spirit  that  dom- 
inated this  group,  the  national  Interfraternity  Conference,  could 
somehow  be  incarnated  on  our  campus,  the  result  would  be  benefi- 
cial indeed. 

Parenthetically  I  may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  this  Conference 
faces  a  very  real  task  in  respect  to  that  particular  issue.  I  see  no 
reason — perhaps  I  am  short-sighted — but  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  Conference  could  not  now  organize  with  reference  to  that 
particular  issue  and  I  have  been  wondering  why  someone  who  has 
the  equipment  and  is  able  to  do  that  particular  work  could  not  be 
assigned  the  task,  perhaps  a  full-time  officer,  to  cultivate  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  the  whole  movement  which  we  sum  up 
under  the  word  "Interfraternity." 

As  I  say,  I  came  to  the  Conference  and  went  away  carrying 
the  feeling  that  we  needed  very  much  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  to  orig- 
inate and  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  that  was  so  dominant  in  these 
Conferences,  where  there  was  good  will,  where  there  was  a  larger 
meaning  of  the  word  "fraternity."  And  so  we  began  by  organiz- 
ing what  we  have  called  a  local  interfraternity  conference. 

We  have  already  held  two  of  those  conferences.  Some  of  you 
who  have  been  following  the  records  of  our  work  know  about  what 
we  have  done.  It  would  be  easy  for  one  who  was  interested  in 
that  sort  of  thing  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  these  conferences. 
That  they  have  had  some  value  I  have  no  doubt  and  I  believe  that 
those  who  have  shared  in  those  conferences  will  bear  out  my  state- 
ment. 

Our  first  conference  was  an  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the 
fraternity  men  in  the  college  in  the  interest  of  this  interfraternity 
movement.  We  began  by  holding  a  large  banquet  in  the  gymna- 
sium which  all  fraternity  men  were  supposed  to  attend.  And  at 
that  banquet  certain  of  the  outstanding  interfraternity  leaders  were 
asked  to  address  the  men.    It  was  a  meeting  for  inspiration. 

Then  on  Saturday  we  held  forums,  discussing  such  matters 
as  "Hell  Week,"  always  a  disputable  proposition,  chapter  house 
finance,  the  rushing  and  pledging  of  men,  and  other  issues  that 
have  been  before  this  Conference  from  time  to  time.  There  were 
other  incidental  meetings  such  as  an  interfraternity  ball  and  a 
church  service  on  Sunday  morning  at  which  some  member  of  the 
conference  spoke.  We  had  a  meeting  for  all  the  pledges  and  I  re- 
member how  Judge  Bayes,  of  your  Conference,  and  how  Dr. 
Shepardson  did  yeoman  service  there  in  setting  before  those 
pledges  the  ideal  of  fraternity  life,  an  ideal  much  bigger  than  they 
had  been  able  to  gain  in  their  short  period  in  college. 
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The  second  year  we  held  a  similar  conference  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  we  asked  all  the  fraternity  women  in  the  university  to 
join  us  and  while  we  were  having  our  sessions,  forums  and  dis- 
cussions, they  were  holding  theirs. 

Now,  in  these  conferences  we  found  that  perhaps  the  most 
beneficial  aspects  centered  around  the  small  sessions  at  the  fire- 
sides of  the  fraternity  houses.  We  held  an  interfraternity  lunch- 
eon for  the  fraternity  presidents  and  the  delegates  and  around  the 
fireside  we  discussed  informally,  sometimes  heatedly,  the  issues 
that  the  college  and  the  fraternities  faced. 

And  so  this  year  we  are  trying  a  new  type  of  interfraternity 
conference.  Instead  of  having  a  conference  in  which  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  bring  all  the  fraternity  men  of  the  university,  we  are 
haying  next  week-end  a  delegated  conference.  In  that  confer- 
ence the  presidents  of  the  fraternities  and  one  junior  member  and 
the  visiting  delegates  will,  on  Friday  evening  and  all  day  Satur- 
day, sit  around  and  talk  informally  about  fraternity  life,  center- 
ing the  discussion  largely  about  the  rushing  and  pledging  of  fresh- 
men, an  issue  that  is  a  very  important  one  with  us  at  this  time 
and  one  that  is  being  widely  discussed  up  and  down  the  country. 

Certain  tangible  results  have  already  made  themselves  mani- 
fest. "Hell  Week"  is  dying  out  with  us.  It  is  not  entirely  dead 
but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  last  spring,  without  any  suggestion 
on  my  part,  one  of  the  fraternities  that  hitherto  had  been  most  in- 
sistent upon  the  importance  of  "Hell  Week"  voluntarily  voted  it 
out.  Others,  unable  as  yet  to  take  that  attitude,  have  materially 
reduced  the  "Hell  Week"  and  I  think  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until^  the  fraternities  themselves  will  catch  the  spirit  that  has 
arisen  in  this  Conference  and  eliminate  from  our  campus  that 
"Hell  Week"  which  has  not  only  been  harmful  to  the  fraternities 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  but  has  been  a  kind  of  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  college.  Every  year  "Hell  Week"  has  been  a  prob- 
lem and  the  faculty  has  again  and  again  tried  to  take  some  action 
without  any  marked  result.  I  feel  that  out  of  these  friendly  con- 
tacts and  mutual  understandings  that  thing  will  go  the  way  of  a 
lot  of  other  nuisances  and  I  believe  that  our  local  interfraternity 
conferences  were  a  light  that  has  come  from  these  fraternity 
leaders,  officers  and  others,  who  have  been  delegated  to  come  to 
the  university,  and  have  helped  tremendously  in  bringing  about  a 
new  attitude. 

I  repeat  if  we  have  done  anything  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity that  is  of  value  along  interfraternity  lines  it  has  grown  out  not 
of  any  constitution  or  by-laws  that  we  have  set  up  but  it  has 
grown  out  of  a  friendly  spirit  and  out  of  that  friendly  spirit  has 
come  mutual  understanding.  I  believe  that  fraternity  life  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  today  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been  and  I  believe  that 
the  faculty  itself  feels  more  kindly  toward  the  fraternities. 
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How  far  we  shall  go  I  cannot  say.  There  are  some  difficul- 
ties. I  find  that  men  who  come  into  the  council  and  remain  with 
us  but  one  semester  can  scarcely  swing  into  the  full  meaning  of 
that  kind,of  an  organization  before  the  semester  closes.  The  men 
who  hold  office  for  a  year  make  much  better  council  members. 
Where  athletes  sometimes  are  elected  as  the  heads  of  the  fraterni- 
ties and  through  the  athletic  season  are  unable  to  attend  and  there- 
fore appoint  delegates,  dififerent  men  usually  for  various  meetings, 
it  is  difficult  to  work  up  an  esprit  de  corps,  and  that  presents  a 
difficulty.  But,  on  the  whole,  this  group  of  fraternity  presidents 
I  find  to  be  one  of  the  most  wholesome  group  on  the  campus  and 
I  don't  mind  saying  in  the  presence  of  our  delegate  here,  Mr. 
Stanton,  that  as  far  as  my  own  work  is  concerned  I  have  received 
more  inspiration  from  those  meetings,  the  meetings  our  our  local 
interfraternity  council,  than  from  any  one  source.  It  helps  me 
and  I  think  the  men  themselves  feel  dififerently  about  their  fra- 
ternity life  and  diflferently  about  the  university  by  reason  of  the 
work  that  we  do. 

Now,  I  am  setting  up  this  program  not  as  a  form  for  other  in- 
stitutions. It  might  not  work,  the  form  of  organization  that  we 
have,  it  might  not  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  Georgia 
Tech.  or  other  schools,  representatives  of  which  are  in  this  body 
this  morning.  But  I  feel  the  attitude  is  an  important  thing  and 
I  believe  the  attitude  will  work  on  any  campus— namely,  an  atti- 
tude of  friendliness  toward  the  fraternities,  an  attitude  of  friend- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  fraternities  toward  the  institution.  And 
I  think  we  have  to  that  degree  at  least  been  doing  something 
there  that  might  be  worth  while  for  the  other  groups. 

Now,  the  old  Pan-Hellenic  Conference  did  not  do  anything 
constructively.  As  the  boys  said  they  were  continually  grappling 
about  this,  that  or  other  features  of  college  life.  The  interfrater- 
nity council  on  the  other  hand  grapples  with  these  problems  in  a 
constructive  fashion.  We  are  trying  to  work  out  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  college  but  the  needs  of  the  fraternities  as  well.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  disposition  to  go  back  to  the  old  pro- 
gram and  I  think  the  new  interfraternity  council  on  our  campus  in 
its  effort  to  embody  something  of  the  interfraternity  spirit  that 
has  characterized  these  meetings  will  go  on  to  better  and  better 
days,  whoever  will  be  Dean  of  Men. 

The  men  themselves,  the  fraternities  themselves,  have  caught 
the  spirit  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  there  will  be  no  reverting  to  the 
old  type  of  Pan-Hellenic  Council. 
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EXHIBIT  N 

ADDRESS 

"The  Place  of  the  Fraternity  in  the  Future  University." 
By  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  about 
myself.  My  principal  business  is  that  of  a  physician.  My  princi- 
pal pleasure  as  a  physician  was  in  diagnosis.  I  am  not  a  fraternity 
man.  I  have  watched  the  American  fraternity  just  the  way  I  have 
watched  and  studied  and  tried  to  diagnose  other  activities  in  col- 
lege and  university  life.  If  what  I  say  does  not  happen  to  corre- 
spond with  your  particular  ideas  you  need  not  be  disturbed  be- 
cause you  can  rule  me  out  right  away  as  knowing  nothing  about  it. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  the  way  I  get  ruled  out  by  some  of  the  under- 
graduate fraternity  men  in  trying  to  help  them  with  their  prob- 
lems. 

Anyone  who  has  administrative  responsibility  in  the  modern 
American  educational  institution  has  to  face  the  fraternity  ques- 
tion. 

Historically,  as  you  well  know,  the  fraternity  grew  up  in  the 
American  college.  It  began  as  groups  of  men  in  the  various  liv- 
ing units  who  came  together  for  various  reasons  and  organized 
these  chapters.  Very  likely  the  fraternity  chapter  would  have 
gone  along  like  many  other  things  in  life  under  very  modest  sail  if 
there  had  not  been  the  great  increase  in  the  college  and  university 
student  bodies  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  generations. 

That  great  expansion  in  students,  taking  place  particularly  in 
the  State  Universities,  although  evident  in  almost  all  institutions, 
came  at  a  time  when  preparation  for  the  care  of  students  and 
thought  for  the  care  of  students  was  not  a  part  of  the  college  or 
university  program  to  the  degree  that  was  necessary  to  care  foi 
them.  So  the  housing  problem  which  had  been  cared  for  in  the 
small  American  college  was  neglected,  the  eating  problem  was 
neglected,  and  there  grew  up  certain  forces  for  the  care  of  these 
problems. 

One  was  the  normal  boarding  house  keeper  of  the  American 
college  town.  You  know  her — some  of  you  do — and  you  realize 
that  she  was  not  and  is  not  an  enormous  success  although  she  is 
strong  politically  whenever  you  try  to  change  the  housing  arrange- 
ments at  the  State  Capitol. 

And  then  there  grew  up  around  the  American  college  com- 
munity the  housing  problem  and  a  large  part  of  this  problem  was 
absorbed  and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  university  and  college 
authorities  by  the  fraternities. 
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If  you  look  over  the  whole  country  you  can  see  what  a  master 
job  that  was  and  how  important  it  has  been  in  our  student  groups. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  been  done  under  handicaps,  done  without  co- 
ordinated programs.  A  good  deal  of  it  has  been  rather  amateur- 
ish. The  financing  of  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  almost  child- 
ish. But  these  organizations  have  survived.  They  have  improved. 
They  have  gone  on  in  carrying  on  this  great  problem  until  they 
are  established,  and  to  dis-establish  them  would  bring  about  almost 
a  revolution  in  American  college  and  university  circles. 

There  have  been  many  who  looked  at  this  activity  with  very 
critical  eyes.  It  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  college  adminis- 
trators have  had  to  watch  carefully  because  of  its  disciplinary  dif- 
ficulties. Some  have  found  it  helpful  and  others  have  seemed  to 
find  it  harmful.  But  by  and  large  it  has  given  little  coherent  groups 
that  could  be  brought  together  in  the  rather  nebulous  large  student 
bodies  of  the  great  American  universities. 

We  are  trying  in  our  American  universities  the  program  of 
bringing  up  young  adolescents  without  too  much  association  with 
adults.  You  know,  there  is  some  association  with  the  faculty  but 
it  is  front  to  front  instead  of  side  by  side  for  the  most  part.  And 
no  people' that  I  know  of  have  tried  this  to  the  same  degree  that  we 
have  without  curative  measures  of  some  sort. 

In  many  European  civilizations  they  have  had  compulsory  mil- 
itary service,  so  that  if  discipline  fell  down  at  home  and  elsewhere, 
it  was  sharp  enough  to  correct  many  bad  habits  that  might  have 
been  established  in  adolescence  because  during  this  period  of 
forced  management  discipline  was  very  strict. 

But  we  have  tried  with  student  self-government,  with  self- 
government  in  the  fraternity  and  dormitory  groups,  control  of 
young  adolescents,  principally  males— although  there  are  a  good 
many  females  involved  in  the  same  way — and  the  question  we  are 
all  asking  is  how  much  of  a  success  has  it  been  and  how  long  can 
it  continue  ? 

As  you  remember,  in  the  early  days  of  the  fraternity  chapter 
they  often  had  either  a  professor  living  with  them  or  a  house 
mother  or  some  adult  who  was  considered  responsible  and  who 
would  bring  to  the  youth  there  some  of  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages that  come  from  association  with  adults.  We  hardly  know 
which  it  is — an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage — as  we  hear  it  dis- 
cussed. 

But  whatever  else  you  may  think  about  it  we  will  have  to  admit 
that  these  units  have  in  most  instances  been  largely  self-govern- 
ing. The  alumni  have  tried  to  play  a  part  in  the  disciplinary  side 
of  these  organizations  and  if  any  of  you  who  have  tried  that  are 
still  optimistic  about  it  I  think  you  will  admit  that  these  young 
people  want  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  want  to  run  their 
own  property,  and  student  self-government  has  demonstrated  that 
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in  the  long  run  we  get  ahead  better  with  them  if  we  can  set  the 
right  pace,  get  them  to  have  the  right  ideals,  can  capitalize  on  the 
idealism  of  youth  in  handling  these  self-government  problems. 

All  of  the  time  it  is  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tor, the  fraternity  executive  and  the  alumnus  to  probe  into  these 
groups,  to  do  something  to  them  and  perhaps  for  them.  Certain 
obvious  defects  show  up.  There  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
fraternity  and  there  is  nothing  worse  than  a  bad  fraternity,  in  the 
development  of  young  men.  And  if  you  consider  only  the  bad  ones 
you  think,  "Well,  what  in  the  world  is  the  use?"  If  you  think  only 
of  the  good  ones  then  you  think  you  have  made  the  great  discovery 
that  is  necessary  to  save  American  youth.  Like  everything  else 
there  is  a  balanced  position  in  connection  with  this  problem.  It  is 
not  one  hundred  per  cent,  one  way  and  zero  the  other  at  all  and  it 
differs  at  different  times  with  different  institutions  and  with  dif- 
ferent groups  and  with  different  local  chapters,  but  by  and  large 
it  has  demonstrated  a  degree  of  self -capacity  in  management  on 
the  part  of  our  youth  that  I  think  is  most  encouraging  and  most 
wholesome. 

Who  could  run  a  boarding  house  on  the  uneconomic  basis  of 
the  ordinary  college  fraternity  and  keep  any  boarders  ?  You  know 
that  if  there  is  anything  that  you  can  get  up  a  row  about  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  food.  And  yet  a  fraternity  will  tolerate  the  best 
football  player  and  the  poorest  business  man  in  the  fraternity  run- 
ning the  kitchen  for  them.  And  if  it  is  not  too  bad  they  survive 
and  if  it  is  too  bad  they  correct  it  by  eating  outside  more  or  less. 
In  other  words,  there  is  something  about  the  cohesive  quality  of 
the  group  that  tolerates  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  tolerates  too  much. 
It  tolerates  more  than  it  should.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  better  organization  and  better  management  and 
better  food  and  cleaner  floors  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing.  It  all 
can  be  done.  i 

But  we  can't  do  it  to  them  and  make  much  of  a  success  of  it. 
They  have  to  do  it  for  themselves.  You  can  develop  the  methods. 
You  can  show  them  how  to  keep  books  better.  You  can  arrange 
buying  organizations  to  make  it  cheaper  for  them.  You  can  point 
out  the  man  who  can  add  in  the  fraternity  instead  of  subtract  as 
the  man  you  want  to  send  out  the  bills.  You  can  do  a  lot  of  these 
things  and  be  helpful.  But  in  the  long  run  the  very  fact  that  the 
group  is  set  up  means  that  it  must  work  out  for  itself  some  kind 
of  self-government  and  self-management,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
stand  on  the  outside  and  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  in  trying  to  see 
that  process  worked  out. 

Now,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  point  out  the  defects  in  any 
youthful  organization.  They  are  learning.  Naturally  they  make 
mistakes.  They  make  group  mistakes.  As  you  well  know,  there 
is  no  one  with  more  enthusiasm  and  more  respect  for  his  own  in- 
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tellectual  operations  than  the  college  sophomore.  And  he  has  a 
large  part  to  play  in  the  decisions  in  fraternities.  He  has  just 
reached  the  period  when  his  vote  counts  and  his  choices  count  and 
left  to  himself  he  would  undoubtedly  destroy  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem because  he  has  so  ill-balanced  a  point  of  view. 

But  there  are  checks  and  balances  on  him  so  that  he  does  not 
become  predominent.  And  even  in  the  thing  that  I  consider  most 
important  and  the  thing  that  is  often  done  rather  badly — the 
choice  of  new  members — the  sophomore  does  not  decide  it  all. 
There  are  older  heads  at  work  and  consequently  while  you  are  run- 
ning in  many  instances  a  boarding  house  and  a  rooming  house  and 
developing  an  economic  system,  you  are  choosing  permanent 
boarders  and  choosing  them  in  a  way  that  perhaps  can  be  criti- 
cized, but  for  some  reason  it  works  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as  I 
have  just  indicated.  There  is  something  about  the  idea  that  sur- 
vives. 

Now,  you  men  are  gathered  here,  loyal  to  these  various  groups, 
interested  in  this  important  part  of  the  American  college  and  the 
American  university,  planning  for  it,  trying  to  do  things  that  you 
think  will  be  helpful,  encouraging  scholarly  work,  trying  to  get  a 
better  balance  between  the  outside  activity  and  the  mental  activity, 
because  you  want  to  see  an  opening  made  for  these  organizations 
to  do  the  many  wholesome  things  that  you  feel  can  well  be  done  by 
them,  things  that  have  been  done  for  you,  that  have  helped  you. 

Now,  let  us  look  ahead  for  a  minute.  What  is  the  future  going 
to  be  of  the  American  fraternity  in  the  future  American  univer- 
sity? If  the  population  figures  are  right  and  if  our  educational 
curve  continues  to  rise  there  are  going  to  be  not  only  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  schools  but  many  tens  of 
thousands  in  junior  colleges  within  ten  years. 

The  American  college  as  such  is  on  the  wane.  The  old  four 
year  course  has  served  its  term.  It  is  dropping  out  of  the  picture. 
The  American  university  has  added  to  it  its  professional  schools, 
so  that  the  A.  B.  degree  is  something  you  get  as  you  go  by  now  in- 
to business,  into  engineering,  medicine,  law,  political  life,  anything 
that  requires,  as  democracy  now  requires,  a  superiority.  So  the 
old  A.  B.  degree  is  going  to  pass  from  the  picture  with  its  four 
year  course,  its  sharp  class  organizations,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  is  too  long  for  elementary  work  and  too  short  for  advanced 
work. 

And  two  things  are  happening : 

Certain  American  colleges  are  becoming  universities,  and  they 
are  the  great  American  universities.  Some  of  the  American  col- 
leges are  becoming  junior  colleges  trying  to  cover  that  period  and 
cover  it  well,  wondering  just  what  shall  be  done  to  mark  the  close 
of  that  period.  The  junior  college  is  in  many  States  being  added 
to  the  public  school  system.    A  certain  number  of  American  col- 
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leges  will  fasten  in  for  the  four  year  period  and  do  such  a  good 
job  in  some  chosen  field,  in  some  chosen  spot,  that  they  will  go  on 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

But  if  what  I  say  is  true — and  I  think  it  is — the  American  col- 
lege fraternity  with  its  four  class  limitation  must  meet  the  fact 
that  in  the  great  universities  a  considerable  student  population  is 
coming  in  with  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

At  the  University  of  California  last  year  about  one-third  as 
many  students  came  in  with  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  as 
came  in  as  freshmen,  and  the  number  is  constantly  growing.  At 
Stanford  we  take  in  only  350  freshmen  men  or  sophomore  men 
— that  is,  lower  division  students — and  our  growth  is  taking  place 
at  the  top. 

And  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  whether  you  insist  on  having 
the  old  American  college  because  you  had  it  or  not,  that  thing  is 
coming  and  the  American  college  fraternity  has  to  meet  it.  It  will 
have  to  visualize  itself  in  a  somewhat  different  way  if  it  is  going 
to  serve  those  students  who  come  in  with  the  beginning  of  the  so- 
called  junior  year,  who  propose  to  spend  four  years  in  order  to 
get  through  the  school  of  business,  five  or  six  years  to  become  doc- 
tors of  medicine,  four  to  five  years  to  go  into  law,  and  so  on.  The 
men  who  are  going  to  be  the  men  of  America,  because  they  are  the 
men  who  really  want  training  and  want  to  go  on,  are  not  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  old  college  training.  That  day  is  played  out. 
America  is  going  to  look  for  its  leadership  to  those  who  want  to 
go  further  and  if  the  college  fraternity  is  to  serve  its  particular 
purpose  it  must  serve  that  group  and  it  must  be  attractive  to  that 
group. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  the  student  in  his  four  years  of  col- 
lege to  have  fraternities,  to  go  through  a  cycle  of  anticipation  and 
realization,  and  then  satisfaction  again,  and  then  to  drop  out  more 
or  less  from  his  college  chapter  when  he  went  on  into  the  profes- 
sional school.  In  the  long  run  something  must  happen  to  the 
American  college  fraternity  that  will  make  it  more  real  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  attract  young  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-four.  They  are 
by  the  adolescent  term.  They  are  men.  They  want  reality. 
They  like  to  go  to  football  games.  They  like  to  bang  around  more 
or  less.  But  they  want  to  do  something  worth  while.  You  must 
put  reality  into  the  American  college  fraternity  more  than  it  is 
there  today. 

You  are  striving  all  the  time  for  better  scholarship  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  That  is  on  the  right  track.  Because  in  the  long  run 
those  men  who  study,  who  work  and  who  are  interested,  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  ahead,  and  if  those  men  want  to  do  with  the 
left  hand  some  things  in  the  college  and  university  community  they 
will  do  them  and  do  them  readily  and  they  will  keep  that  balance 
that  a  man  must  keep  as  he  goes  out  into  the  world  to  be  say  a  good 
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lawyer  and  a  good  citizen.  He  has  to  do  his  legal  work  well  be- 
fore he  can  be  a  good  citizen.  If  he  can  acquire  then  some  margins 
to  serve  the  community  that  is  the  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  the 
better  ones  will. 

And  so  that  kind  of  a  balance,  it  seems  to  me,  must  come  into 
these  American  college  chapters. 

In  other  words,  you  must  be  seasoned.  You  must  develop. 
You  must  go  on  to  a  higher  level  and  you  must  keep  in  your  or- 
ganizations those  values  that  have  attracted  the  loyalty  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  young  adolescent.  It  can  be  done.  Loyalties  of  the 
youth  are  the  firm  loyalties  that  hold. 

But  you  are  not  going  to  do  it  unless  you  are  able  to  bring  into 
these  self-governing  groups  a  little  higher  appreciation  of  human 
dignity.  In  the  long  run  people  will  not  continue  to  do  a  thing 
that  is  not  wholesome  and  pleasant  unless  they  are  of  a  certain 
type,  and  little  can  be  done  for  them.  There  has  been  a  little  ten- 
dency, with  slapstick  methods  of  initiation  and  driving  the  house 
mother  out  of  the  fraternity  and  keeping  adults  out,  to  bring  in 
rather  unwholesome  conversation  at  the  table  and  other  things 
that  give  a  man  a  little  feeling  of  contamination  from  his  group 
instead  of  satisfaction.  And  you  can't  expect,  if  you  disturb  the 
individual  human  dignity  of  the  best  young  men  in  America,  to 
make  them  like  and  want  the  things  that  your  organizations  ofifer. 

You  are  working  toward  that.  That  is  in  the  mind  of  such 
men  as  your  officers  here  all  of  the  time,  to  bring  that  about.  How 
can  you  do  it  ?  How  can  you  get  the  job  better  done  by  those  who 
must  do  it  ?  Because,  you  can't  do  it  for  them.  They  must  do  it 
themselves. 

I  don't  know  all  of  the  means  employed,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  effect  upon  our  student  groups  of  some  of  the  things  that  you 
have  done  is  most  wholesome.  And  when  the  right  man  with  the 
right  standards  comes  into  the  fraternity,  either  as  an  alumnus  or 
as  a  national  fraternity  officer,  he  can  lift  the  thing  up.  If  you 
can  study  out  from  your  own  charts  where  the  fraternities  are 
going  to  go  in  the  development  of  the  American  democracy,  if 
you  can  get  by  the  more  or  less  amateurish  stage  of  management 
and  the  juvenile  atmosphere,  so  that  men  as  they  go  into  profes- 
sional work  will  not  turn  their  backs  on  the  fraternity  houses,  as 
many  of  them  are  inclined  to  do,  if  you  can  hold  in  the  fraternity 
house  those  wholesome  conditions  that  make  people  want  to  go 
to  a  place  and  thoroughly  enjoy  it  when  they  are  at  their  best  in- 
stead of  at  their  worst,  then  I  think  you  can  go  right  ahead  serv- 
ing this  great  democracy. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  this  is  the  age  of  science  and  democ- 
racy. We  are  making  our  advances  through  science.  The  work 
of  the  laboratory,  capitalized  and  built  up  in  the  factory  and  by  in- 
dustry, has  made  our  great  civilization  possible.     Alongside  of 
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those  great  developments  we  have  carried  forward  the  idea  of  a 
majority  decision  as  the  basis  of  our  democracy.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  safe  to  build  up  our  civilization  on  science  unless  men  can  grow 
intellectually  along  with  the  growth  of  science,  for  science  goes  by 
the  facts  and  if  the  votes  in  the  majority  should  go  by  opinions  we 
can  wreck  our  whole  structure. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  electric  light  here.  We  will  say  that  a 
dominant  party  in  a  community  decides  that  it  will  not  have  a 
vacuum  anywhere  and  particularly  not  in  electric  light  globes,  and 
they  vote  it  through.  The  result  is  they  get  no  electric  light. 
They  can  all  vote  alike,  they  can  settle  it  at  the  polls,  but  they  can't 
get  that  idea  over  to  the  electric  current. 

And  that  is  what  we  face  all  the  way  through  in  our  democ- 
racy. The  expert  has  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  We  can't  decide  it  by 
majority  vote.  We  can  pick  out  our  experts  and  pick  out  our 
leaders. 

If  the  college  fraternity  is  to  make  good  it  must  make  good  be- 
cause it  gets  in  harmony  with  the  essential  facts  of  associated  life, 
of  adolescence  and  young  manhood.  If  you  don't  find  out  what 
those  facts  are  and  harmonize  what  you  are  doing,  as  our  democ- 
racy goes  forward,  you  will  lose  step. 

I  think  you  can  do  it  but  you  can  do  it  only  by  going  into  a  little 
higher  gear  than  you  are  in  today  in  many  places.  You  will  have 
to  think  in  somewhat  bigger  terms,  in  a  little  longer  period  of 
fraternity  life,  in  a  little  more  secure  position  economically  for  the 
fraternity  house,  so  that  it  will  not  be  too  much  of  a  burden  on  the 
individual  members.  The  men  who  get  ahead  the  farthest — as 
Mr.  Warner  said  today  in  connection  with  the  Stanford  football 
team — the  best  men  are  those  who  have  come  up  from  the  schools 
and  have  fought  adversity  on  the  way  up  and  have  learned  to  win 
out.  That  is  the  way  we  make  men.  America's  advance  in  eco- 
nomic status  has  given  us  too  many  youth  who  have  never  faced 
hardship  at  all.  That  is  one  reason  why  our  football  teams  are 
made  up  of  boys  who  for  the  most  part  have  had  to  work  their 
way  through.  They  hit  adversity  in  their  teens  and  they  learned 
to  conquer  and  they  are  willing  to  go  right  on  to  the  football  fields 
in  the  same  spirit.  We  have  dozens  of  men  on  the  Stanford  cam- 
pus with  just  as  good  physiques,  just  as  good  bodies,  apparently 
just  as  good  brains,  as  the  men  on  the  football  squad.  But  it  never 
even  occurs  to  them  that  they  can  go  out  and  face  the  bumps  and 
become  members  of  that  squad. 

Yet,  America  made  itself  by  facing  adversity  through  its 
pioneer  periods  and  by  accepting  the  leadership  which  had  overcome 
adversity.  So  the  fraternity  can  well  face  a  little  adversity.  It  has 
been  a  little  soft  for  the  fraternities.  They  have  muhiplied  in  num- 
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bers.  They  have  spread  with  these  student  groups.  They  have 
grown  rather  like  mushrooms  in  many  places,  often  without 
enough  adversity  to  meet  the  solid  facts  of  life. 

Now  I  think  you  are  up  against  some  real  problems  with  these 
changes  and  that  you  can  well  study  them,  well  guide  these  young 
men  who  are  so  loyal  and  so  interested  in  their  chapters,  and  you 
can  get  the  support  and  the  help  of  the  university  and  college  ad- 
ministrators in  the  constructive  things  that  you  are  trying  to  do. 

You  know,  there  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  members  of  the  or- 
dinary fraternity  group  in  a  college.  They  are  rather  fearful.  At 
anything  that  sounds  like  criticism  from  an  administrator  they 
draw  in  under  the  shell  from  all  sides  and  begin  a  form  of  inter- 
nal combustion.  That  isn't  the  way  to  meet  criticism ;  consuming 
your  own  gas  does  not  really  get  you  very  far.  When  university 
men  criticize  the  things  that  are  being  done  in  fraternities  or  other 
college  groups  or  when  deans  or  presidents  do  so,  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it.  Go  out  and  meet  those  reasons.  Don't  throw 
a  shell  of  excuse  around  yourself.  You  have  nothing  to  be  con- 
cerned about  in  the  future  of  the  American  college  fraternity  if 
it  will  continue  to  render  such  a  service  as  it  has.  But  if  you 
fail  to  see  what  is  going  on,  then,  Mr,  Chairman,  you  may  find 
that  you  are  out  of  step,  and  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have  the 
whole  college  fraternity  group  get  out  of  step  with  the  advance 
of  higher  education  which  is  working  toward  the  best  that  there 
is  in  our  democracy  in  this  particular  period,  in  this  particular 
generation. 
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EXHIBIT  O 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CONFERENCE 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 


NOTE:  The  following  report  was  rendered  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  at  its  meeting  on  October 
9,  1929  by  the  committee  subscribing  thereto.  The  report  was  received 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  thereupon  passed  the  following 
motion: 

"The  Executive  Committee  believe  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  an  information  service 
are  good;  that  the  only  objection  to  the  undertaking  is  the  expense  in- 
volved; that  the  Executive  Committee  would  be  gratified  if  the  Con- 
ference felt  inclined  to  meet  the  proposal  of  the  report  as  to  the  method 
of  defraying  the  expense." 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  will  be  found  in  the  last  para- 
graph thereof. 


To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference: 

The  problem  referred  to  this  committee  relates  to  the  wis- 
dom and  the  expediency  of  an  information  service  for  the  In- 
terfraternity Conference. 

The  function  of  such  a  service  w^ould  be : 

1.  To  perform  the  clerical  and  routine  work  of  the  officers 
and  committee  chairmen; 

2.  To  keep  the  archives  of  the  Conference ; 

3.  To  furnish  a  service  of  information  to  member  frater- 
nities, taking  over  all  questionnaires,  curtailing  duplication  of 
inquiries  and  making  results  of  questionnaires  available  to  all 
members. 

With  respect  to  the  first  function,  experience  proves  that 
the  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the  offices  of  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer and  Chairman,  respectively,  which  is  not  paid  by  the 
Conference,  ranges  from  $200  to  $300  each,  an  aggregate  of 
about  $750  which  is  the  contribution  in  money  of  those  offi- 
cers entirely  apart  from  the  value  of  the  time  given  by  them 
to   Conference  business.     The   bulk   of   the   cost  represents 
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stenography.  While  no  officer  has  protested  against  this  con- 
tribution, there  may  be  some  question  of  the  desirability  of 
the  Conference's  acceptance  of  it.  This  burden  could  be  al- 
most completely  absorbed  by  the  proposed  service. 

The  storage  of  the  Conference  archives  is  not  difficult,  but 
making  them  available  as  and  when  needed  is  a  result  not  ac- 
complished by  any  recent  administration.  Most  fundamental 
fraternity  problems  have  been  thought  through  in  the  course 
of  the  Conference's  history.  The  reports  presenting  the  solu- 
tions of  those  problems  are  effectively  buried  in  storage.  A 
complete  well-indexed  file  of  single  original  copies  of  Confer- 
ence publications  is  properly  a  live  file  readily  accessible. 
Storage  is  all  right  for  duplicates.  A  live  and  indexed  file  of 
Conference  material  would  be  accessible  at  all  times  at  the  in- 
formation service  bureau. 

Up  to  September  15th,  1929,  nine  requests  for  information 
or  data  were  received  by  the  Conference,  involving  the  ques- 
tioning of  members  of  the  Conference  or  other  investigation. 
The  cost  to  the  inquirers  of  securing  this  information  inde- 
pendently of  the  Conference  is  estimated  at  $1,650.  We  know 
that  many  other  inquiries  were  not  cleared  through  the  Con- 
ference, which  would  have  been  so  cleared  had  an  information 
service  been  in  existence.  We  cannot  estimate  the  cost  of  such 
inquiries,  but  it  was  not  small.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
questionnaires  overlapped  and  that  the  answers,  many  of 
which  were  in  substance  duplicated,  necessitated  the  waste  of 
time  on  the  part  of  general  secretaries,  which  might  have  been 
usefully  otherwise  employed.  Furthermore,  the  results  of 
questionnaires  are  often  lost  to  the  fraternity  world  or,  if 
made  available,  are  furnished  considerably  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  Briefly,  the  service  of  in- 
formation is  today  perfectly  chaotic  and  costly.  It  should  be 
worth  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  fraternity  budgets  alone  to  be 
able  to  clear  this  service  through  one  bureau.  Properly  func- 
tioning, such  a  service  Avould  reduce  the  number  of  question- 
naires by  eliminating  duplication,  reduce  the  size  of  question- 
naires by  making  use  of  information  already  on  file,  and 
promptly  distribute  copies  of  reports  of  general  interest.  The 
economies  are  (1st)  saving  in  cost  of  questionnaires,  (2nd) 
saving  of  time  of  administrative  officers,  (3rd)  promoting  a 
wider  knowledge  of  useful  fraternity  information. 
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The  foregoing  analysis  indicates  that  this  Committee  is 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  an  information 
service.    We  now  consider  its  expediency. 

The  Personnel  of  an  information  service  would  properly 
consist  in  the  beginning  of  an  intelligent  woman  with  secre- 
tarial experience.  While  a  manager  would  be  of  value,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  officers  and  committee  chairmen  can  supply  the 
necessary  direction  while  the  Conference  Chairman  can  and 
should  decide  questions  of  policy  which  would  ordinarily  come 
before  a  manager.  The  present  necessity  for  Conference  offi- 
cials to  give  a  substantial  amount  of  time  and  thought  to  Con- 
ference work  is  not  without  great  advantage  to  the  Conference 
and  we  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  relieve  them  of  that 
burden. 

The  Cost  per  annum  of  establishing  an  information  service 
over  and  above  our  present  budget  may  be  estimated  as 
follows : 

Secretary  in  charge  $2,000.00 

Telephone    75.00 

Rent 750.00 

Stationery  and  supplies   (in  addition  to 

present  budget)  125.00 

Miscellaneous    50.00 

Total $3,000.00 

We  now  expend  for  general  stenographic  work  and  mimeo- 
graphing by  the  assistant  to  the  Conference  officers  $600  per 
annum,  a  substantial  part  of  which  can  be  saved.  Additional 
savings  are  possible,  but  speculative.  The  matter  of  charges 
for  service  rendered  by  the  information  service  to  individual 
fraternities  is  difficult  to  work  out  in  the  absence  of  at  least  one 
year's  actual  experience.  At  the  outset  such  charges  may  be 
properly  limited  to  postage. 

The  Conference's  present  income  is  about  equal  to  its  ex- 
penditures and  on  the  basis  of  its  present  income  it  cannot 
finance  the  proposed  service.  This  would  require  an  addition- 
al assessment  of  $45  for  members  and  junior  members  of  the 
Conference.    If  such  an  assessment  were  levied,  the  establish- 
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merit  of  the  information  service  would  be  entirely  expedient. 
From  the  standpoint  of  members,  the  bargain  would  be  a  good 
one. 

The  Conference  has  liquid  assets  not  required  for  operating 
expenses  amounting  to  about  $3,000.  Before  the  Conference 
decides  upon  a  policy  of  raising  dues  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
service,  the  available  resources  of  the  Conference  may  well  be 
used  to  demonstrate  the  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

We  recommend  that  an  information  service  be  established 
to  undertake  the  functions  first  above  mentioned,  that  its  es- 
tablishment be  fixed  for  the  period  of  one  year,  that  it  operate 
within  the  budget  above  outlined  except  insofar  as  it  may  ab- 
sorb work  for  which  the  Conference  now  pays,  or  derives  in- 
come from  its  service  to  fraternities,  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing such  service  for  one  year  be  borne  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Conference,  that  the  actual  operation  of  the  service  during 
that  year  be  studied  and  report  thereon  made  at  the  1930  Con- 
ference with  a  view  toward  determining  whether  such  service 
shall  be  continued  and,  if  so,  how  it  shall  be  permanently  fi- 
nanced. We  suggest  that  a  resolution  embodying  the  fore- 
going be  presented  to  the  1929  Conference. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harold  Riegelman,  Chairman 
Charles  W.  Gerstenberg. 
Alvan  E.  Duerr. 
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EXHIBIT  P 
ADDRESS 

"The  University  and  the  Fraternity'' 
By  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Dean  of  Men,  Northwestern  University 

We  are  living  in  a  changing  college  world.  Within  our  times 
we  are  witnessing  conditions  which  are  destined  to  make  great 
changes  in  the  outlook,  organization  and  methods  of  American  uni- 
versities. It  is  difficult  at  times  to  trace  the  causes  behind  present 
conditions  and  to  analyze  the  significance  of  the  changes  made  to 
meet  these  conditions  but  it  does  not  take  a  keen  observer  to  note 
that  vital  things  are  happening  and  that  we  ourselves  must  play 
either  an  active  or  passive  part  in  them. 

A  vast  array  of  influences  are  beating  in  upon  the  American 
university.  Important  discoveries  in  the  realms  of  knowledge  are 
throwing  into  discard  old  schemes  of  thinking  and  demanding  re- 
interpretations.  Scientific  production  has  been  so  great  that  our 
assimilation  of  its  facts  has  fallen  far  behind.  The  rich  implica- 
tions of  the  more  recently  developed  social  sciences  are  penetrat- 
ing our  thinking  and  outlook.  Psychology  is  revolutionizing  our 
understanding  of  behavior  and  our  methods  of  handling  it.  More 
and  more  the  developing  viewpoints  of  sociology,  political  science 
and  education  toward  the  institutions  of  family,  school  and  state 
throw  into  confusion  old  methods,  procedures  and  programs  and 
call  for  their  reorganization.  The  knowledge  from  these  fields  not 
only  is  afifecting  society  as  a  whole  but  more  important  for  the 
present  discussion  is  affecting  the  lives  and  outlook  of  the  students 
within  the  college  and  is  turning  upon  the  educational  procedure 
itself.  (The  very  introduction  of  the  scientific  attitude  and  methods 
into  other  realms  than  the  physical  sciences  has  produced  a  din 
that  will  not  subside  for  many  a  day.) 

But  not  only  from  within  the  universities  have  these  influences 
arisen.  They  arise  from  without  as  well.  Habits  and  conditions 
of  living  have  been  greatly  changed.  The  speed  of  machines  has 
influenced  the  speed  of  living.  More  widespread  contacts  and  in- 
terests are  being  opened  up.  Less  of  the  total  influences  being 
exerted  on  youth  arise  from  the  home,  the  church  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  radio,  the  movie,  the  newspaper,  the  automobile, 
modern  music  and  prohibition  have  arrived  upon  the  scene.  They 
have  changed  the  conditions  under  which  young  people  meet,  the 
things  they  do  to  interest  and  amuse  themselves,  the  places  they 
go.  More  than  that  the  conventions  of  the  older  generations,  the 
fears  and  taboos  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  their  submissiveness 
to  authority  have  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  younger  genera- 
tions been  thrown  aside.    These  are  the  conditions  under  which 
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young  people  are  entering  our  colleges  and  universities.     Need- 
less to  say  they  are  placing  severe  demands  upon  education. 

We  are  feeling  too  the  effects  and  demands  of  an  increasingly 
technical  age  in  the  occupations.  An  increasing  number  of  occu- 
pations need  technically  trained  men.  In  industry,  on  the  farms, 
in  the  homes,  in  the  government,  in  the  school,  in  the  community, 
there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  technically 
trained  men  and  women.  The  universities  are  attempting  to 
satisfy  a  considerable  part  of  this  need.  In  doing  so  they  are  con- 
fronted with  increasingly  vexing  problems  in  the  organization  of 
the  university,  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  liberal  college,  and 
the  content  of  such  courses. 

In  the  presence  of  these  difficulties  the  situation  has  been  of 
course  further  complicated  by  the  arrival  of  great  hordes  of 
American  youth  for  a  college  education.  The  American  people 
have  come  to  the  belief  that  education  pays.  And  this  belief  com- 
plicated by  a  large  number  of  other  influences  such  as  increased 
economic  prosperity,  increases  in  secondary  education,  child  labor 
laws,  increased  social  prestige,  etc.,  has  in  the  last  25  years  sent 
college  enrollment  figures  soaring  like  a  bullish  stock  market.  It 
has  changed  small  towns  into  university  cities ;  it  has  overflowed 
the  class  rooms;  it  has  called  for  great  expenditures  of  money  at 
times  when  the  money  was  not  available ;  it  has  brought  hundreds 
of  students  through  the  college  gates  who  have  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  why  they  have  come  or  what  they  want. 

The  conditions  and  influences  that  I  have  outlined  suffice  I 
believe  to  show  the  great  demands  for  educational  readjustment. 
Nor  are  these  demands  without  reactions.  In  process  at  the 
present  time  are  many  movements  full  of  significance  to  the  uni- 
versity world.  Some  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  is  devised  to 
clarify  modern  educational  aims  and  objectives.  It  is  a  long  day 
since  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  voted  400  pounds  for  "a 
shoale  or  colledge  to  educate  the  English  and  Indians  in  Knowl- 
edge and  Godliness"  and  since  other  colonies  founded  their  col- 
leges for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  ministers.  Each  generation 
must  state  for  itself  its  objectives.  "What  should  we  be  trying  to 
do?"  is  a  vital  question  that  should  be  faced  by  every  university  in 
every  age.  All  too  frequently  we  have  been  either  unable  to  say 
or  couched  our  statements  in  such  vague,  intangible  terms  that 
they  have  meant  nothing  as  a  motivating  factor  to  us  or  to  our 
students.  The  increasing  literature  on  the  subject  and  the  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  a  few  American  universities  to  set  up  clear- 
ly their  aims  is  indeed  encouraging.  (That  there  must  be  supple- 
mentary aid  to  the  efforts  of  students  to  set  up  and  reach  valuable 
objectives  is  also  imperative.) 
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Other  movements  deal  with  curricular  reorganization.  Col- 
leges that  have  restated  their  aims  have  generally  made  curricular 
readjustments.  But  other  developments  have  taken  place.  To 
meet  the  growing  complexity  of  courses,  and  to  simplify  the  ap- 
proach some  universities  now  treat  the  first  two  years  as  a  period 
or  orientation  in  the  entire  iield  of  knowledge,  then  treat  the  last 
two  years  as  periods  of  specialization.  A  more  radical  movement 
is  separating  entirely  the  work  of  the  first  two  years.  The  rapid 
growth  of  Junior  Colleges  throughout  the  country  presents  not 
only  an  interesting  trend  in  American  education  but  one  that  holds 
considerable  import. 

Growing  up  in  the  colleges  and  universities  are  also  a  large 
number  of  auxiliary  agencies.  As  universities  have  become  larger 
and  as  other  modern  influences  have  crept  in  the  extra-curricular 
life  of  students  has  taken  on  more  and  more  complexity.  The 
phrase  campus  activities  has  come  to  include  a  large  number  of 
formally  developed  enterprises — student  government,  various  pub- 
lications, clubs,  unions,  circuses,  homecoming  celebrations,  etc. 
The  social  life  of  students  has  presented  a  large  number  of  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  educational  guidance  and  personal  councilling 
have  been  difficult  matters  to  handle.  With  such  large  populations 
it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  the  human  element 
in  university  administration.  Among  the  first  steps  to  solve  this 
problem  came  the  creation  of  the  position  of  dean  or  adviser  of 
men.  My  friends  and  associates  Deans  Clark,  Coulter,  Melcher, 
Goodnight,  Nicholson  and  Bursley  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field 
who  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  work  and  by  their 
influence  have  been  the  cause  for  the  creation  of  many  such  posi- 
tions. 

Recently  for  somev/hat  similar  reasons  and  for  conducting  ex- 
tended studies  and  maintaining  student  records,  departments  of 
personnel  have  been  introduced.  Of  still  more  recent  origin  in 
non-sectarian  institutions  is  the  appointment  of  deans  of  the  chapel 
to  provide  more  adequately  for  the  religious  interests  of  students. 

Equally  great  departures  are  being  made  in  various  develop- 
ments in  housing.  One  of  these  is  freshman  housing  with  deferred 
pledging.  It  gives  the  opportunity  to  build  up  a  feeling  of  unity  in 
the  freshman  class,  develops  leadership,  and  makes  possible  a  well 
developed  system  of  freshman  instruction.  Another  departure  is 
the  experimental  college,  where  somewhat  in  resemblance  to  the 
English  system,  the  small  college  is  developed.  The  men  all  live  in 
the  same  house;  instruction  is  very  informal.  They  constitute  an 
independent  unit  in  the  university.  Suppose  that  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years  this  idea  is  found  effective  and  is  accordingly 
extended !  Another  trend  in  housing  developments  is  the  housing 
of  all  students  in  dormitories.     Some  institutions  seem  to  prefer 
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this  plan.  How  widespread  tliis  system  will  become  is  only  to  be 
answered  by  the  future.  Some  institutions  add  to  this  a  plan  of 
dormitory  housing,  a  system  of  tutors.  The  belief  is  expressed 
that  this  is  the  effective  way  to  handle  the  housing  problem  and 
also  offers  a  more  effective  means  for  reaching  educational  ob- 
jectives. 

Still  another  departure  is  the  housing  of  scholarship  students 
provided  for  by  special  endowments.  Under  this  scheme  unusual- 
ly well  qualified  high  school  seniors  are  selected  from  over  the 
country  and  are  offered  the  advantages  of  a  college  education. 
They  are  placed  in  dormitories  especially  built  for  them,  super- 
vised by  councillors,  provided  with  funds  for  travel  when  they 
have  graduated  and  then  given  aid  in  securing  positions  in  indus- 
try. There  are  only  two  conditions  placed  upon  them,  one  is 
good  work,  the  other  that  they  remain  in  these  groups  during  the 
four  years  of  their  college  residence. 

This  survey,  I  believe,  shows  you  that  the  hand  of  change  is 
upon  the  American  university.  The  study  made  by  the  National 
Association  of  American  College  Teachers  of  Education  concludes 
with  this  significant  statement :  "The  facts  presented  in  the  var- 
ious chapters  of  this  year  book  and  in  the  companion  volume  is- 
sued as  a  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  show  conclu- 
sively that  radical  changes  are  occurring  in  both  academic  and 
professional  institutions. 

What  will  the  future  bring?  No  one  definitely  knows.  The 
situation  is  so  complex  and  external  conditions  so  unpredictable 
that  it  would  take  a  sage  indeed  to  foretell.  There  are,  however, 
certain  relevant  remarks  that  can  be  made;  1st,  that  as  adequate 
college  standards  for  the  modern  age  are  set  up  it  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  we  are  failing  to  measure  up  to  these  standards; 
2nd,  that  however  confused  the  present  situation  is,  serious  at- 
tempts are  being  made  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  and  ap- 
proaches to  produce  better  results ;  3rd,  that  in  these  attempts 
university  administration  is  reaching  out  to  bring  into  the  univer- 
sity scheme  the  factors  that  can  contribute  to  the  process — to 
co-ordinate  them,  to  make  them  positive  rather  than  negative,  to 
increase  their  educative  value;  and  4th,  that  in  these  times  of 
re-adjustment  every  unit  of  university  life  should  carefully  scru- 
tinize the  position  in  which  it  stands  and  know  its  sphere  and 
function  in  the  university  scheme. 

Now  in  this  situation  it  is  well  that  all  of  us  give  our  atten- 
tion to  the  American  fraternity.  Through  a  long  development 
it  has  grown  to  be  an  important  factor  in  most  college  communi- 
ties. What  is  its  future  to  be?  In  the  presence  of  modern  trends 
and  developments  what  place  does  the  fraternity  system  hold? 
What  shall  its  relation  be  to  the  future  university? 
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I  do  not  think  an  answer  can  be  given  without  considering 
what  its  relation  has  been.  What  has  the  relation  been?  It  pre- 
sents an  interesting  story  doesn't  it?  First  opposition,  stubborn 
and  bitter  opposition — opposition  from  the  faculty,  opposition 
from  the  non-fraternity  men,  and  finally  opposition  from  the 
state  legislatures.  But  time  has  wrought  its  change  in  these  re- 
lationships. First  more  fraternities  were  organized  and  thus  a 
greater  part  of  the  university  population  shared  their  privileges. 
Then  fraternities  membership  became  more  open;  its  purposes 
better  known  and  many  of  the  evils  arising  from  secrecy  were 
thereby  removed.  As  it  entered  the  housing  phase  and  began  to 
build  a  distinctive  home  for  itself,  its  justification  became  more 
apparent.  The  American  fraternity  has  been  a  pioneer  in  univer- 
sity housing  methods.  There  have  slowly  come  little  moves  here 
and  there  to  increase  the  contact  between  university  and  fraterni- 
ty— aid  from  the  university  in  financing  the  building  of  fraternity 
houses  and  in  working  out  more  democratic  housing  systems; 
sometimes  aid  from  the  university  in  collecting  room  rent  and 
board  bills;  in  furnishing  heat  from  central  heating  plants;  in 
furnishing  scholastic  and  personal  data  on  fraternity  rushees;  in 
the  incorporation  of  the  fraternities  into  the  general  intramural 
system.  The  strengthening  of  the  fraternity  system  itself  by  or- 
ganization has  not  only  opened  up  the  opportunities  for  a  more 
general  contact  between  education  and  the  fraternity  system  but 
through  the  programs  resulting  from  such  organization  has  de- 
manded more  respect  from  every  source.  So  in  speaking  of  the 
past  relation  of  the  fraternity  and  the  university,  one  might  char- 
acterize it  by  saying — born  with  a  struggle  to  an  unwilling  mother 
but  growing  in  mutual  understanding  and  aflfection.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  remark  that  in  the  work  of  organizing,  smoothing  out  dif- 
ficulties, removing  excrescencies  and  building  contacts,  the  fra- 
ternities have  found  the  able  councilling  and  aid  of  such 
Deans  of  Men  as  Clark  and  Nicholson. 

What  are  we  to  perceive  in  the  history  of  these  developments 
in  university  and  fraternity  relationships  ?  Is  it  not  apparent  that 
the  progress  that  the  fraternity  has  made  in  gaining  the  recogni- 
tion of  college  educators  has  been  in  its  increasing  claim  as  a  posi- 
tive educational  factor?  It  has  plainly  sought  to  justify  itself  in 
its  positive  contributions  to  university  life — in  housing,  in  scholar- 
ship, in  the  character  of  its  men,  in  its  amenability  to  university 
administration.  Then  under  such  motivation  we  find  no  funda- 
mental difiference  in  the  objectives  of  the  university  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  fraternity  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  university 
students  in  the  fraternities.  In  facing  our  future  then  we  can  say 
our  objectives  are  in  this  sphere  identical,  our  relations  increas- 
ingly co-operative.  We  are  ready  then  to  revert  to  our  former 
question:  "In  full  recognition  of  trends  of  the  time  and  condi- 
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tions  of  today  in  the  university  and  in  the  fraternity,  can  the 
fraternity  adjust  itself  to  the  demands  of  the  future?  Can  our 
mutual  educational  hopes  be  adequately  realized  through  the  use 
of  the  fraternity  system.  In  the  remaining  time  at  my  disposal  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  important  question,  and,  in  seeking  its 
answer,  to  focus  your  attention  on  four  subordinate  questions  on 
which  the  answer  to  the  main  question  depends. 

First,  is  the  independent  housing  system  of  fraternities  com- 
patible with  an  effective  housing  plan  for  students?  Under  our 
discussion  of  present  educational  trends  in  student  housing,  we 
mentioned  several  types  of  housing  plans — a  housing  plan  which 
places  all  students  in  dormitories,  one  which  places  all  freshmen  in 
dormitories,  one  which  houses  students  as  a  college,  and  one 
which  houses  scholarship  students.  Now  how  does  the  method  of 
permitting  fraternities  to  occupy  their  own  houses  compare  or  fit 
into  these  schemes?  I  have  not  mentioned  the  situation  in  which 
the  fraternities  are  housed  and  the  independent  men  are  not,  be- 
cause generally  that  is  a  condition  and  not  a  plan.  The  arguments 
for  some  complete  housing  plan  are  so  overwhelming  that  I  be- 
lieve it  unnecessary  to  go  into  them,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
stating,  that  a  great  cause  for  the  inferiority  feeling  and  animosity 
toward  the  fraternity  system  on  the  part  of  some  independents 
rests  in  the  independents'  gross  inadequacies  in  housing.  The 
cure  here  rests  more  in  the  hands  of  the  university  than  the  blame 
lies  on  the  fraternity. 

Housing  all  students  in  dormitories  would  of  course  elim- 
inate fraternity  housing.  But  let  us  compare  such  a  plan  with  a 
plan  permitting  the  existence  of  fraternity  houses  with  the  dormi- 
tories. In  the  all-dormitory  system  the  housing  facilities  would 
be  no  better,  in  fact  the  type  of  barracks  sometimes  erected  as  a 
dormitory  has  much  to  learn  from  the  more  home-like  and  in- 
dividualistic fraternity  construction,  the  problem  of  rivalries  would 
not  be  solved  though  the  type  of  rivalry  might,  the  matter  of  cost 
cannot  be  argued  because  in  most  cases  the  fraternity  builds  its 
own  house,,  and  the  problem  of  building  competition  cannot  be 
argued  because  such  competition  can  be  eliminated  by  building 
restrictions  such  as  we  have  in  my  own  institution.  Certain  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  this  matter  I  shall  take  up  later. 

The  housing  of  freshmen  in  university  dormitories  need  not 
affect  fraternity  housing  as  is  being  demonstrated  in  several 
institutions. 

The  housing  of  scholarship  students  in  separate  houses  need 
not  affect  the  fraternity.  In  fact  it  is  one  more  step  in  giving  a 
higher  status  to  the  independent. 
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Making  a  small  college  of  the  group  would  change  the  aspects 
of  fraternity  life  to  a  considerable  extent  but  such  a  group  could 
maintain  its  house  and  fraternal  connections. 

One  concludes  from  this  that,  in  itself,  the  idea  of  a  separate 
fraternity  housing  system  measures  up  well  and  is  compatible  with 
an  effective  housing  plan  with  modern  educational  trends.  It 
should  frankly  be  stated  however  that  building  competition  be- 
tween fraternities,  or  too  wide  a  difference  in  the  cost  and  type  of 
construction  in  dormitories  and  fraternity  houses  is  an  evil  that  is 
at  work  on  many  American  campuses. 

Second,  does  the  fraternity  system  offer  an  effective  aid  for 
improved  scholastic  standards  ?    We  are  far  from  producing  satis- 
factory educational  results  in  American  universities.     Measure 
ourselves  in  accordance  with  the  aims  as  stated  by  any  of  the 
universities  who  have  worked  them  out  for  modern  conditions  and 
note  how  far  we  fall  below  those  standards.    Take  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  as  an  example.    We  are  failing 
miserably  to  build  up  any  mentionable  appreciation  of  these  splen- 
did things  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  our  college  men  and  women. 
Take  the  objective  of  training  the  student  in  methods  of  self- 
reliance  in  thinking,  in  careful  observation,  in  gathering,  evaluat- 
ing and  organizing  facts,  and  clearly  expressing  them.     Few  in- 
deed are  satisfied  with  the  results  we  are  getting.    Where  is  the 
fault  ?    It  rests  principally  upon  our  school  system,  in  our  lack  of 
definite  objectives  and  carefully  organized  methods  for  reaching 
these  objectives.    And  that  is  just  where  the  cure  is  being  started, 
and  where  the  fraternity  must  keep  pace.    The  various  schemes 
of  tutors,  councillors,  and  even  of  a  separately  organized  faculty 
show  that  universities  are  reaching  out  to  the  residence  of  men  to 
bolster  up  the  educational  process.    The  fraternity  must  be  alert. 
There  is  no  reason,  that  I  can  see,  that  can  keep  the  fraternity 
from  adopting  the  best  of  these  methods,  if  it  is  alert  to  the  situa- 
tion.   We  need  the  informal  in  education,  as  well  as  the  formal. 
We  need  the  assimilative,  supplementary  and  integrative  processes. 
We  need  the  independent  project,  the  practical  problems  in  actual 
human  situations.     The  fraternity  offers  this  instrumentality  to 
its  members  if  it  and  they  can  see  the  opportunity.     As  educa- 
tional institutions  .become  larger  and  larger  they  must  rely  more 
and  more  upon  the  strength  of  the  units.     We  all  are  slowly 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  housing  plan  offers  these  units. 
As  education  reaches  forward  to  utilize  this  potential,  may  it  find 
the   fraternity   system   stepping   forward   to   meet   it.     The   day 
should  be  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  when  it  is  the  negative  side  of 
scholarship  that  is  being  discussed  with  fraternities.    Mr.  Duerr's 
statistics  make  me  feel  hopeful,  but  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done. 
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I'hird,  in  the  fraternity  is  there  an  adecjuate  support  for  an  in- 
telligent program  in  handling  behavior  problems  and  in  character 
development?  There  is  no  more  crying  need  at  the  present  than 
the  need  for  intelligence  in  handling  behavior  problems.  We  have 
made  considerable  advancement  in  recent  years  in  our  understand- 
ing of  human  behavior ;  we  have  made  little  progress  in  our  meth- 
ods of  handling  it.  A  considerable  part  of  our  disciplinary  ma- 
chinery is  inherited  from  a  court  system  that  has  repudiated  what 
we  keep.  Much  of  university  administration's  attitude  toward 
problems  in  behavior  is  sufficient  to  make  a  mild  boy  wild.  But  as 
we  gain  further  insight  into  these  problems  it  becomes  apparent 
that  a  large  number  of  positive  agencies  must  be  maintained  in 
order  to  keep  a  corrective  program  from  being  anything  other 
than  sloppy  sentimentality.  If  the  program  is  to  go  forward,  the 
various  groups  within  the  university  must  bear  a  more  equitable 
share.  Too  often  a  Dean  of  Men  is  made  the  bogey  man  and  con- 
science custodian  of  the  university.  The  Dean  of  Men  has  his 
responsibility  which  he  cannot  with  self-respect  and  effectiveness 
shirk,  but  so  has  each  individual  and  so  has  each  group  in  the  uni- 
versity. Furthermore  if  methods  in  behavior  adjustments  are  to 
become  more  sympathetic  and  constructive,  each  group  must  bear 
its  part.  How  can  a  man  who  is  doing  things  injurious  to  his 
health  or  self  be  given  aid  if  the  organization  with  which  he  is 
affiliated  is  both  cause  and  abetment  of  his  condition.  The  hard- 
est job  which  some  of  our  American  fraternities  need  as  organiza- 
tions, and  will  get  in  the  increasingly  exacting  days  of  the  future 
is  on  the  side  of  their  lack  of  moral  and  personal  sensitivity.  The 
fraternity  or  dormitory,  I  do  not  refer  to  all,  I  do  refer  to  a  part, 
can  do  more  to  determine  the  character  of  a  man  than  the  class 
room.  Educators  are  realizing  it.  The  increase  in  trained  councillors 
and  advisers  is  the  result.  How  will  the  fraternity  system  meet 
these  demands?  Inherent  in  its  system  are  the  finest  personal 
codes  ever  introduced  into  education.  The  underlying  concept  of 
the  fraternity — brotherhood — was  exalted  by  Jesus  Himself. 
There  is  no  question  that  taken  as  a  system,  the  fraternity  meas- 
ures up  to  every  character  standard  that  education's  future  may 
exact.  But  the  only  way  in  which  these  standards  can  be  incul- 
cated, is  for  the  principles  upon  which  the  fraternity  is  founded 
to  be  a  real  guide  in  the  lives  of  the  men.  It  is  a  problem  in 
practice. 

Lastly,  does  the  fraternity  lend  itself  to  an  effective  adminis- 
trative scheme.  The  manner  in  which  the  fraternity  from  early 
childhood  was  forced  to  rely  upon  itself  has  left  a  traditional  aloof- 
ness toward  university  administration.  Slowly,  however,  the 
forces  of  integration  have  been  dispelling  the  forces  of  separation 
and  the  fraternity  today  is  unusually  well  organized.  At  many 
points  of  contact  university  administration  can  approach  the  fra- 
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ternity — through  the  individual  in  the  chapter,  through  the  under- 
graduate officers,  the  adviser,  the  fraternity  corporation,  the  re- 
gional officers,  the  national  officers,  the  local  interfraternity,  the 
regional  interfraternity,  the  undergraduates  national  interfrater- 
nity, your  national  organization  here.  Not  only  does  this  offer  a 
wide,  organized  approach,  but  the  high  calibred  personalities  in 
fraternity  work  offer  in  themselves  an  incomparable  source  of  in- 
fluence and  aid.  It  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  who  have  accepted  your 
kind  invitations  to  come  here  that  more  of  our  members  will  share 
in  these  profitable  and  enjoyable  meetings. 

May  the  individual  chapters  and  local  interfraternity  councils 
profit  by  the  nature  of  your  approach  here.  The  successful  mainte- 
nance of  a  fraternity  depends  upon  the  successful  functioning  of  its 
various  activities.  When  new  light  can  be  given  on  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  a  department  or  activity  within  the  fraternity,  the  total 
condition  of  the  fraternity  rises  accordingly.  If  I  catch  the  impli- 
cations behind  your  work  it  is  that  the  local  interfraternity  should 
be  more  of  a  duplicate  of  your  system.  We  have  organized  such 
a  council  at  Northwestern  by  having  a  central  association  of  presi- 
dents which  acts  as  a  legislative  and  directive  agency  and  subor- 
dinate to  this  group  other  associations  such  as  the  association  of 
the  scholarship  chairmen,  or  the  association  of  stewards,  etc.  Our 
progress  has  been  slow  but  encouraging. 

I  believe  that  the  fraternity  system  presents  the  most  highly 
organized  group  with  which  the  Dean  of  Men  deals. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  we  can  more  firmly  say  that  scrutiny  of 
the  fraternity  system  justifies  faith  in  its  adaptability  to  future 
educational  demands.  Let  us  not  only  hope  that  as  American  col- 
lege fraternalism  matures  to  its  full  potential  powers,  but  with 
the  confidence  born  of  understanding,  place  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  furthering  the  work  which  is  so  splendidly  represented  in  the 
achievements  of  your  organization,  and  upon  which  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  hopes  depend.  May  fraternity  men  in  the  cause  of 
fraternity  boys  find  eager  allies  in  the  Deans  and  Advisers  of 
Men  always. 
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EXHIBIT  Q 

DEBATE 

"The  Alumnus — An  Asset  or  a  Liability" 

Mr.  C.  E.  Rhetts,  Dartmouth  '31,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Mr.  Collier  H.  Young,  Dartmouth  '30,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Mr.  C.  E.  Rhetts  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Interfraternity  Conference:  I  should  like  to  express  for  Mr. 
Young  and  myself  our  sincere  appreciation  of  your  invitation  to 
speak  here  this  afternoon.  We  realize,  however,  that  there  are 
certain  obligations  connected  v^ith  it.  We  realize  that  you  did 
not  ask  us  dovirn  here  to  give  you  the  fruits  of  our  v^ide  experi- 
ence in  this  problem.  Obviously,  your  experience  as  both  under- 
graduates and  graduates  gives  you  much  better  information  v^ith 
which  to  handle  this  question.  We  realize  also  that  it  was  not  for 
display  of  forensic  oratory  that  you  asked  us.  There  are  within 
your  own  ranks,  I  have  no  doubt,  men  who  for  powers  of  persua- 
sion can  far  outshine  our  meagre  lights. 

So  we  concluded  that  what  you  wanted  was  a  frank  and  honest 
and  sincere  expression  of  undergraduate  opinion  on  this  question 
which  is  after  all  a  rather  vital  one  to  you  gentlemen,  I  should 
think. 

Fortunately  for  both  the  participants  and  the  victims  of  de- 
bates the  old  formalistic  attitude  of  approach  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. No  longer  does  the  old  method  attract  people,  that  of  pit- 
ting point  against  point  and  ultimately  arriving  at  a  decision  by  a 
majority  of  the  judges. 

Experience  shows  that  people  do  not  come  to  debates  with  the 
desire  to  be  convinced,  let  alone  the  expectancy.  What  they  want 
is  something  that,  first  of  all,  is  short  and,  second,  very  light,  and 
third,  intelligent  if  possible. 

So  in  our  attempt  to  give  debating  a  renewed  lease  on  life  we 
have  tried  to  approach  the  question  in  the  light  of  a  discussion  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  thing  was  so  worded  here  today  rather 
than  a  debate  which  savors  of  blood  and  thunder  and  the  shaking 
of  fists  at  each  other.  Mr.  Young  and  I  are  very  good  friends  and 
we  each  know  what  the  other  is  going  to  say  {laughter)  so  you  can 
easily  see  that  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  involved. 

I  should  like  to  postulate  at  the  outset  one  thing  before  we  have 
anything  to  say  on  whether  an  alumnus  is  or  is  not  an  asset. 

An  alumnus  can  never  hope  to  be  an  asset  as  an  alumnus  unless 
he  was  an  asset  to  his  fraternity  as  an  undergraduate.  I  think, 
however,  that  we  can  presume  that  most  of  the  members  of  a 
fraternity  will  be  assets  as  undergraduates  and  discounting  a  few 
errors  in  judgment  we  can  say  that  the  majority  of  undergraduates 
are  assets  or  else  they  would  not  have  been  chosen  members. 
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First  of  all,  I  see  the  alumnus  as  an  asset  to  his  local  chapter  in 
a  financial  sense.  {Laughter.)  I  offer  this  argument  somewhat 
apologetically,  gentlemen.  I  wish  it  were  not  so.  But  it  is,  and  the 
old  adage  about  "You  can't  live  on  love  alone"  holds  good  for 
fraternities  just  as  well  as  lovers.  {Laughter.)  In  this  day  and 
age  anyone  has  to  have  a  firm  and  stable  economic  foundation  be- 
fore he  can  live  long  and  prosper.  And  I  say  to  you  that  the 
alumni  body  of  a  fraternity  is  the  economic  backbone  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  undergraduate  body  may — and,  understand,  I  say  "may" 
— be  able  to  struggle  along  with  the  ordinary  run  of  affairs,  pay- 
ing its  own  way,  but  when  it  comes  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
building  project,  repairs,  additional  equipment,  anything  of  that 
sort,  it  is  usually  some  form  of  an  alumni  organization  that  is 
there  to  say,  "We'll  pay,"  and  they  pay  and  pay  and  pay  until  it 
hurts,  and  they  usually  like  it. 

And  that's  another  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very 
great  argument  for  the  alumnus  being  an  asset,  the  fact  that  they 
do  like  it,  that  they  are  willing  to  pay,  that  they  are  anxious  to 
give  something. 

I  really  think  that  that  argument  should  not  be  dwelt  on  very 
long.  You  gentlemen  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  first-hand  with 
it  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  evident  things  that  I  could 
say. 

Next,  I  see  the  alumnus  as  an  asset  in  the  business  of  bringing 
new  members  into  the  fraternity.  In  this  day  and  age  when 
modern  education  is  given  out  by  wholesale,  when  there  are  thou- 
sands and. thousands  of  freshmen  coming  into  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities each  year,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  fraternity  to  know 
intimately  and  to  know  whether  they  like  all  the  members  or  any 
members  of  an  incoming  freshman  class.  They  cannot  expect  to 
know  all  the  good  men.  But  here  are  your  alumni,  back  in  their 
own  communities.  They  know  the  men  who  are  being  sent  to 
school.  They  have  seen  them  for  some  years.  They  know  the 
type  of  fellows  they  are.  And  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  ad- 
vice and^the  suggestion  of  alumni  concerning  possible  new  mem- 
bers is  invaluable  to  any  fraternity.  And  that  increases  with  the 
size  of  the  fraternity. 

In  the  university  I  don't  see  how  it  is  anything  more  than  a  hit 
or  miss  proposition  unless  your  alumni  are  active  in  their  own 
communities  in  picking  out  the  men  which  they  think  would  be 
good  men  for  the  fraternity.  Of  course,  that  is  not  such  a  great 
question  in  a  small  school  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  alumnus  in 
the  matter  of  pledging  is  an  asset.  If  he  has  been  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional b.  m,  0.  k's. — "big  man  on  campus" —  his  fame  will  spread 
in  his  own  community,  whether  he  is  any  longer  the  athlete  or  not. 
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If  he  is  active  and  really  interested  in  the  fraternity  he  will  natur- 
ally work  for  it,  and  he  is  interested  in  new  members  because  after 
all  all  business  must  be  carried  on  by  the  addition  of  new  blood.  It 
has  to  be  good  blood. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  whom  is  it  in  the  time  of  any  internal 
crisis  in  any  fraternity  organization  that  the  undergraduates  turn? 
Do  they  try  to  wrangle  it  out  among  themselves?  No.  They 
always  turn  to  their  alumni  organization.  I  know  of  a  case  re- 
cently of  a  fraternity  in  my  own  college  who  built  themselves  a 
magnificent  new  home,  luxuriously  furnished.  The  entire  pro- 
ject was  carried  on  by  the  alumni.  And  this  is  not  an  unusual 
thing.  It  is  the  common,  the  usual  occurrence,  the  entire  project 
carried  on  by  the  alumni  body.  A  professor  on  the  campus,  a 
member  of  that  fraternity,  took  care  of  all  the  collections  and  the 
solicitation  and  the  planning  of  that  building.  Another  member,  a 
lawyer,  took  care  of  all  the  legal  wrangles.  Everybody  was  taken 
care  of  by  the  alumni.  I  think  it  is  all  too  frequent  that  the  under- 
graduate body  views  its  alumni  somewhat  as  a  body  of  old  codg- 
ers who  come  back  to  the  school  on  week-ends  and  have  to  be 
shown  about  the  house.  I  deplore  that,  gentlemen.  And  I  think 
that  it  too  is  beginning  to  fall  into  disrepute. 

I  mean  that  the  undergraduates  are  beginning  to  realize  that  in 
matters  financial  and  in  all  matters  that  require  the  consideration  of 
experience  that  it  is  their  alumni  that  are  capable  of  giving  that  ad- 
vice and  furnishing  that  money.  They  are  coming  to  realize  it, 
and  we  should  all  be  thankful. 

I  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  if  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a 
fraternity  organization  is  the  promotion  of  lasting  friendships  it  is 
then  evident  that  if  a  man  is  tied  by  those  friendships,  if  he  has 
the  same  allegiance  to  certain  ideals  which  his  fraternity  promotes 
as  an  undergraduate,  those  ideals  will  be  the  same  to  him  as  they 
were  yesterday,  and  if  he  is  bound  by  them  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  will  be  bound  by  them  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  fifty-five, 
and  for  that  reason  I  see  the  alumnus  and  the  alumni  body  as  an 
integral  part  and  a  vital  part  of  every  fraternity.  It  is  the  other 
half.  It  is  the  wiser  half,  the  half  who  have  taken  much  from  their 
fraternity,  who  know  the  path  through  which  to  get  the  most  for 
the  fraternity  that  is  possible,  and  they  are  only  too  willing — at 
least,  it  has  been  my  experience — only  too  willing  to  point  out  to 
the  undergraduate  body  whereby  they  too  may  receive  the  same 
benefits. 

And,  last  of  all,  gentlemen — and  I  say  this  not  in  any  tone  of 
flattery — I  think  this  very  Conference  is  evidence  that  the  alumni 
body  of  the  fraternity  is  an  asset.  Men  would  not  take  their  time 
to  consider  the  problems  which  afifect  someone  not  even  in  their 
own  family,  merely  brothers,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way — 
that's  the  way  the  gentleman  who  argues  the  liability  side  will  say. 
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merely  their  brothers — I  say  they  would  not  give  their  time  to  the 
consideration  of  problems  of  other  men  unless  there  is  something 
behind  it  all.  And  for  that  reason  I  think  that  the  alumni  body  is 
an  asset. 

Mr.  Young  is  champing  at  the  bit,  so  I  suppose  I  may  as  well 
yield  the  floor  now  to  Mr.  Young  who  will  make  a  few  feeble  re- 
marks at  this  time.  {Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Young:  This  is  the  biggest  set  of  liabilities  to 
which  I  have  ever  spoken.  (Laughter.)  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  send  you  down  to  dinner  with  the  guilt  shining  on  your 
faces. 

It  is  very  hard — I  am  put  in  a  sort  of  a  paradoxical  position — 
saying  all  these  nasty  things  that  I  am  about  to  say  when  you  have 
been  so  very,  very  nice  to  us  by  taking  us  out  of  a  near-blizzard  at 
Hanover  and  bringing  us  down  here  to  the  luxury  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel,  and  I  want  to  add  my  thanks  to  those  of  Mr. 
Rhetts  and  say  we  appreciate  it  very  much. 

You  know,  the  recently  published  Carnegie  Foundation  re- 
port, whatever  it  proves  specifically  about  how  the  colleges  are 
subsidizing  athletes,  did  prove  one  thing:  It  proved  that  the  alumni 
in  all  the  colleges  all  over  the  country  are  exceptionally  interested 
in  what  their  college  is  doing  and  in  its  welfare  at  all  times.  Mr. 
Rhetts  has  shown  you  that  in  his  highly  idealizing  argument — so 
far  removed  from  actual  practice.    (Laughter.) 

For  instance,  my  father  happened  to  be  of  the  same  fraternity 
— if  you  will  pardon  this  very  personal  allusion — to  which  I  now 
belong.  At  the  early  age  of  four,  having  decided  that  my  fallen 
arches  would  never  permit  me  to  be  a  football  star,  he  decided  that 
I  should  be  a  fraternity  brother.  He  is  a  rather  subtle  gentleman 
and  he  put  it  this  way : 

He  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  college  with  a  purely  open  mind. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  other  national  fraternities  there  but  you 
know  how  I  feel  about  it."     (Laughter.) 

And  as  the  time  approached  for  my  entrance  to  college  he 
threw  away  all  signs  of  subtlety  and  said  frankly,  *T  hope  to  good- 
ness you  go  in  my  fraternity."  And  he  warned  the  chapter  of  my 
coming. 

Well,  I  went  into  his  fraternity.  But  let's  think  back  and  look 
into  the  complications  of  the  thing.  What  if  the  fraternity  to 
which  he  so  much  wished  me  to  belong  had  not  been  interested  in 
me?  Fortunately,  through  a  great  deal  of  pull  they  took  me  in. 
But  it  would  have  been  an  exceptionally  embarrassing  position  in 
which  my  father  would  have  been  placed,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  embarrassing  position  for  me — in  fact,  it  would  have  been  a 
tragic  thing — if  they  had  failed  to  take  me,  and  there  you  see  in 
just  one  life  how  I  was  proselyted. 
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But  to  i^et  to  one  main  point,  I  believe  the  alumni  of  today  are 
interfering  beyond  any  hope  in  fraternal  affairs.  I  think  you  give 
consciously  with  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  hoping  that  you  are  do- 
ing some  good,  but  in  your  sub-conscious  mind  perhaps  you  feel 
that  you  should  get  some  return  on  your  investment,  that  you 
should  have  some  voice  in  how  this  money  is  going  to  be  spent, 
that  you  may  dictate  to  a  degree  the  policies  which  will  be  pursued 
by  the  chapter  to  which  you  are  giving  your  money.  That  is  the 
sub-conscious  in  giving,  and  that  is  precisely  the  way  it  is  worked 
out. 

As  secretary  of  my  fraternity  I  have  selected  with  a  fairly  open 
mind  a  few  conventional  letters  which  have  been  received  by  me 
in  the  last  two  or  three  months.  These  are  very  mild.  Some  are 
much  worse  than  these.  But  this  is  the  only  documentary  proof 
that  I  have  and  I  shall  refrain  from  passing  them  through  the 
audience  because  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  you  might  recognize 
your  own  handwriting  and  that  would  be  rather  embarrassing. 
{Laughter.)     But  here  is  the  whole  tone  of  such  letters: 

"I  want  to  recommend  a  freshman  very  highly  to  you.  He  is 
So-and-So  of  this  town.  He  was  probably  the  most  popular  fel- 
low in  his  high  school  class  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  sudents.  He 
is  a  star  skier  and  I  prophesy  he  will  make  the  ski  team  before  he 
is  through  and  probably  in  his  freshman  year.  He  rooms  in  such- 
and-such  a  dormitory.  Please  look  him  up.  I  think  you  will  do  a 
good  job  if  you  pledge  him  for  he  is  a  prince  of  a  fellow. 

"Here's  hoping  you  get" — and  he  names  the  man. 

Another  letter  ends  thus : 

"Please  give  this  man  your  utmost  consideration." 

Number  three : 

"I  am  sure  he  would  be  an  addition  to  any  fraternity  and  I 
hope  you  boys  will  look  him  up  and  can  land  him.  H  I  can  help  I 
will  do  so.    With  the  best  of  luck  to  you." 

Here  is  a  very  mild  one  but  it  has  very  serious  complications : 

"We  would  like  to  be  of  help  to  you  in  building  up  a  local 
group  of  members  from  your  chapter  and  if  it  is  also  possible 
since  we  have  several  active  members  in  alumni  from  such-and- 
such  a  city  that  we  might  be  of  some  service  to  you  regarding 
freshmen  from  that  city." 

Well,  as  it  worked  out  they  have  got  quite  a  superstructure  in 
that  city ;  in  fact,  they  have  got  such  a  superstructure  that  they  are 
dictating  the  personnel  to  us  in  our  fraternity. 

Let  me  re-enact  a  scene  that  happens  in  countless  chapter 
rooms.  The  president  turns  to  the  secretary  and  says,  "Secretary, 
did  we  receive  any  alumni  letters  during  the  past  week?"  The 
secretary,  "Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  did.  We  have  a  letter  from 
Brother  Smith  of  the  class  of  1915  from  Tuscaloosa,  and  he  highly 
urges  a  man  for  our  attention." 
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The  president  says,  *'Is  there  any  discussion  on  this  man?" 
whereupon  Brother  Jones  of  the  active  chapter  gets  up  and  says, 
"There  certainly  is  discussion.  In  fact,  I  wouldn't  consider  this 
man  at  all.  When  the  blackball  box  is  passed  around  I'll  black- 
ball him."  Whereupon  a  senior  member  who  has  not  all  the 
naivete  of  Brother  Jones  gets  up  and  says,  "It's  all  right  for  you 
to  hold  your  personal  opinion  on  this  man  but  if  you  will  only  con- 
sult the  records  of  the  fraternity  the  man  of  the  class  of  1915  who 
recommends  this  freshman  was  a  very  heavy  giver  to  our  building 
project  and  it  will  not  be  quite  sane  at  this  time  to  refuse  him  this 
favor."  {Laughter.) 

So  you  can  readily  see  that  the  fraternity  brother  of  the  active 
chapter  who  really  thinks  that  he  has  some  natural,  divinely  given 
right  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  picking  men  with  whom  he 
will  live  and  will  live  in  intimate  contact  as  a  brother,  really  has  not 
much  autonomy  in  this  affair. 

It  is  the  alumni  over  the  country  who  are  being  so  generous  in 
giving  us  these  fine  houses  who  really  feel  that  in  the  final  analy- 
sis they  are  also  going  to  pick  the  men  for  us  to  live  with  in  the 
house. 

This  may  seem  bitter  and  I  don't  want  to  make  it  seem  that 
way.  It  is  simply,  as  Mr.  Rhetts  said,  a  frank  and  outspoken  dis- 
cussion and  this  is  the  way  I  feel  that  the  thing  works  out. 

My  slogan  is,  "Let  the  chapter  work  out  for  itself."  Let  the 
men  be  self-supporting  entities.  Let  them  meet  their  own  prob- 
lems. It  will  do  them  good.  They  cannot  when  they  go  out  into 
life  omit  to  do  their  own  thinking,  they  cannot  think  they  are  still 
in  the  sheltered  atmosphere  of  a  college  campus  and  fraternity. 
There  they  are  confronted  with  countless  problems  every  day.  And 
it  is  my  theory  that  those  problems  should  be  solved  in  the  first 
place  in  the  fraternity.  That  is  only  one  phase  but  it  seems  to  be 
far  from  the  Utopian  ideal  that  is  in  vogue  in  the  fraternities  of 
today. 

And  in  the  second  place,  besides  alumni  interference  there  is 
the  point  of  moral  influence  in  the  chapter.  To  me  you  all  seem 
very  moral  gentlemen.  But  the  only  trouble  is  that  there  are  a  few 
in  this  great  army  of  alumni  who  by  their  conduct  when  they  re- 
turn to  the  campus  for  some  college  holiday,  say,  commencement 
time  or  home-coming  day,  are  very  conspicuous  in  their  conduct. 
Somehow  or  other  you  do  not  see  the  serious-minded  people. 
You  always  see  the  people  who  are  doing  tap  dances  and  passing 
out  gin.  They  are  always  the  ones  that  are  in  the  limelight  and 
they  are  always  the  ones  that  are  seen  by  the  pliable  and  impres- 
sionable underclassmen  in  the  fraternity,  the  freshmen  and  the 
sophomores.  They  figure  something  like  this:  "If  Brother  Jones 
can  get  out  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  do  a  tap  dance  and 
breathe  in  the  spirit  of  collegiate  'whoopee'  once  again,  if  he  can 
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re-live  his  college  days,  well,  why  in  the  world  can't  I?"  I  have 
heard  countless  college  men  figure  that  way.  And  thus  they  profit 
by  the  example  of  Brother  Jones. 

There  is  an  incident  that  happened  in  a  mid-western  university 
several  years  ago.  One  alumnus  came  back  and  was  very  lavish 
in  dispensing  liquor  to  his  fraternity  brothers,  with  the  result  that 
quite  a  brawl  ensued  and  the  house  was  raided  and  nine  men  failed 
to  receive  their  degrees  at  commencement  time  and  were  expelled 
from  the  university.  At  another  mid-western  university  there  was 
a  supposedly  Dads'  Day.  Now,  that  seems  to  be  an  innocent  di- 
version. {Laughter.)  When  father  and  son  get  together  they 
usually  see  a  football  game.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  Dads  had 
so  much  fun,  many  of  them  alumni,  that  the  authorities  simply 
padlocked  the  house  and  many  of  the  men  living  there  were  forced 
to  move  and  were  expelled  from  the  fraternity. 

But  that  is  enough  of  the  moral  argument.  It  seems  unfair  to 
make  it  but  that  is  how  it  works  out  in  practice.  We  may  theorize 
all  we  wish  to  about  what  the  national  laws  of  most  national  fra- 
ternities say  about  gentlemanly  conduct  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  in  actual  practice  it  is  the  whoopee  alumnus  that  gets  back  and 
plays  a  good  deal  of  havoc  with  the  morale  of  his  chapter. 

And  in  the  last  place — you  may  be  surprised  at  this — but  I  feel 
that  in  all  your  generosity  you  have  been  fine  fellows,  you  have 
been  good  fellows  to  your  chapters.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Look 
at  the  extensive  fraternity  property  on  almost  every  campus  in  the 
land.  But  my  point  is  this,  that  the  expression  of  your  generosity 
has  taken  the  wrong  channel.  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  fraternity  men  coming  to  the  campus  from  modest 
homes  should  live  in  the  luxurious  surroundings  that  we  have. 
The  transition  from  the  campus  to  the  world  is  hard  enough  any- 
way and  it  is  only  being  made  the  more  difficult  by  the  soft  lights, 
yielding  divans,  paneled  walls  and  two-inch  carpets  that  the  modern 
fraternity  house  is  providing.  If  I  thought  for  one  moment  that 
my  fraternal  spirit  depended  on  luxury,  sheer  luxury,  that  it  was 
an  aid  and  abetment  to  my  sense  of  brotherhood,  I  would  resign 
from  my  fraternity  this  minute. 

And  so,  in  conclusion — I  feel,  of  course,  you  are  all  cringing — 
let  me  say  to  you  this :  Make  the  chapter  a  self-supporting  entity. 
Let  it  make  its  own  decisions.  Let  it  pick  its  own  men  free  from 
any  influence  from  you  whatsoever.  Hold  oflf  a  little  while  with 
this  money  that  you  have  given  them  and  see  how  they  are  spend- 
ing it.  Suspend  your  giving  for  a  while.  I  imagine  that  meets 
with  a  lot  of  approval.  And  let  the  chapter  simply  make  up  its 
own  mind.  Adopt  the  policy  of  laissez-faire.  Let  the  men  work 
out  their  own  decision  and  I  think  then  and  only  then  that  the 
alumni  and  the  active  chapter  will  be  restored  to  their  proper 
healthy  and  wholesome  relationship.     {Applause.) 
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Mr.  Rhetts  :     I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  rebuttal. 

The  Chairman  just  now  asked  me  if  I  couldn't  see  an  alumnus 
as  an  asset  in  any  other  light  than  a  financial  one.  I  really  do.  I 
mean  they  could  be  assets  in  other  ways  and  are.  I  really  don't 
mean  to  leave  the  wrong  impression.  I  thought  I  brought  that 
point  out. 

Mr.  Young  has  painted  a  most  horrible  picture.  I  am  shocked. 
I  don't  see  how  fraternities  get  along.  We  see  here  that  we  have 
no  choice  at  all  in  picking  our  men.  That  is  drawing  it  a  little 
fine.  I  think  that  anybody  should  welcome  suggestions  and  that 
we  do.  I  think  those  letters  are  fine  and  if  a  fraternity  took  in 
any  of  those  men  I  wonder  if  he  would  want  to  get  up  and  de- 
nounce them.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  undergraduates. 
You  say,  *T  am  in  favor  of  this  man,"  and  somebody  else  says,  'T 
am  not."  Then  they  blackball  him.  Now,  Mr.  Young  did  not 
carry  that  story  on. 

He  said  that  this  man  threatened  to  blackball  the  man  and  was 
coerced  into  submission.  But  that  does  not  always  hap- 
pen. If  a  man  really  has  an  honest  reason  against  a  man,  and  if 
he  doesn't  know  the  alumnus  personally,  he  blackballs  the  man. 
That  happens  lots  of  times.  I  think  we  can  hardly  take  right  on 
the  face  of  the  thing  every  alumnus  suggestion. 

Then  we  come  to  this  business  of  deploring  the  fact  that  you 
are  surrounding  the  men  with  luxury  and  it  is  going  to  be  hard 
enough  for  them  to  get  a  start  in  life,  and  the  fact  that  the  alum- 
nus comes  back  to  make  whoopee  and  thereby  degrades  the  morals 
of  the  college  youth. 

I  wonder  why  the  men  drink  all  during  the  week  ?  Alumni  time 
is  not  all  the  time.  I  wonder  what  prompts  the  undergraduate  on 
his  other  parties?  We  can't  have  the  alumni  around  us  all  the 
time.  We  have  some  parties  of  our  own.  (Laughter.)  I  cer- 
tainly know  in  my  own  case  that  nobody  would  ever  brag  about 
the  morality  of  a  party  in  my  own  school  and  there  are  no  alumni 
there.  I  think  that  argument  does  not  hold  true.  I  think  it  is  more 
nearly  the  other  way.  A  man  comes  back  to  college  and  he  is  so 
used  to  hearing  about  these  college  men  who  make  whoopee  over 
the  week-ends  that  he  says,  "We  want  to  be  friends  with  these 
boys.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  have  got  to  join  them  in 
whatever  games  they  are  playing."  (Laughter.)  And  Mr.  Young 
is  right.    They  play  rough.  (Laughter.) 

I  really  think  that  he  has  a  good  idea  but  he  just  carried  it  too 
far.  And  the  fact  still  remains  that  whether  it  is  luxury  or  neces- 
sity you  have  got  to  have  first  of  all  a  necessity  and  the  average 
college  man  has  not  got  enough  money  to  keep  a  fraternity  going. 
In  fact,  it  is  all  he  can  do  to  keep  himself  going  and  that  much 
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money  is  necessary.  And  they  do  need  and  they  do  use  the  experi- 
ence and  the  advice  and  the  friendship  of  the  alumnus  and  that, 
gentlemen,  is  all  the  asset  that  you  can  ask  for.  It  is  all  that  the 
fraternity  can  give  you.  And  half  of  it  comes  from  the  alumni 
body.     {Applause.) 
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EXHIBIT  R 

DEBATE :  "Resolved :  That  national  Greek-letter  frater- 
nities should  co-operate  to  engage  on  each  of  the  several  cam- 
puses of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  a  salaried  man 
who  will  supervise  the  business  affairs  of  the  chapters  there 
located." 

Affirmative:  Mr.  Arthur  Kriedman,  New  York  University 
'30,  Kappa  Nu. 

Negative:  Mr.  Myron  Engelman,  New  York  University  '30, 
Neutral. 

Mr.  Kriedman  :  "Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  In- 
terfraternity  Conference:  The  resolution  has  been  expressed  to 
you  by  the  Chairman  and  by  way  of  point  of  departure  I  should 
like  to  take  you  on  a  theoretical  stroll  down  Fraternity  Lane.  Let 
us  casually  stroll  into  a  hypothetical  Alpha  Alpha  House  and  we 
are  exposed  to  a  veritable  frigid  air,  because  of  lack  of  coal  and  the 
lack  of  management.  Let  us  casually  saunter  to  the  Beta  Beta  House 
and  we  witness  the  roughness  of  the  bedding,  general  disorderli- 
ness  and  untidiness,  the  cause  being  inadequacy  of  management. 
Let  us  meander  through  the  corridors  of  Gamma  Gamma  House 
and  we  witness  torn  wall  paper,  windows  in  the  nude  without 
shades,  we  witness  sockets  without  bulbs.  In  general,  there  are 
conditions  that  should  not  exist.  Let  us  examine  the  books  of  any 
fraternity  house  at  random  and  we  find  deficits  that  have  accrued 
from  one  semester  to  another. 

"Truly  not  an  engaging  situation.  One  that  would  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  also-rans  even  in  the  contest  of  modernistic 
art. 

"And  so  in  view  of  these  conditions  which  exist,  gentlemen,  it 
seems  rather  appropriate  to  discuss  the  question  of  engaging  the 
activities  of  a  man  to  supervise  the  business  management,  the  fi- 
nancial and  physical  affairs  of  the  fraternity  house  in  general.  I 
should  like  to  offer  to  Mr.  Engelman,  who  will  present  the  argu- 
ments of  the  negative,  a  single  benefit  which  necessarily  follows 
from  the  engagement  of  a  man  as  business  manager  of  the  frater- 
nity houses  in  general,  and  that  is  the  wide  distribution  of  respon- 
sibility among  the  individual  fraternity  members. 

"Under  the  present  system  of  fraternity  house  financial  manage- 
ment we  find  certain  manifest  deficiencies.  They  are  chiefly  men- 
tal delinquency  and  the  non-payment  of  dues.  Most  of  you  men 
here  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  very  often  a  man  graduates 
from  the  university  still  in  arrears  of  rentals  and  still  in  arrears  of 
dues,  with  the  result  that  he  is  constantly  being  pestered  to  pay  the 
money  he  owed  as  an  undergraduate.     But  under  the  proposed 
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system,  according  to  which  a  man  would  constantly  be  on  the 
watchout  to  supervise,  to  exact  payment  of  dues,  to  demand  that 
rentals  must  be  paid,  it  seems  that  such  a  defect  would  be  remedied. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Engelman,  that  this  merit  is  one  which 
should  be  vitally  considered  in  view  of  the  proposed  resolution." 

Mr.  Engelman:  "Mr.  Chairman  and  Members:  Your  ad- 
vocate of  the  plan  as  to  its  educative  value  has  made  a  worthy 
presentation  but  I  feel  it  is  not  entirely  valid  for,  whereas  under 
that  system  we  have  a  spreading  of  a  thin  veneer  of  responsibility 
over  the  entire  group,  the  system  at  present  in  use  makes  for  a 
specific  responsibility  on  a  small  group,  usually  the  seniors,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  presumably  they  possess  the  most  mature 
judgment  in  the  fraternity. 

"Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  actual  conditions  in  the 
fraternity  life  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

"We  find  that  the  national  fraternity,  the  graduate  and  the 
undergraduate  members  look  to  a  small,  specific  group  of  men  for 
the  efficient  management  of  the  chapter  and  these  men,  realizing 
this,  undertake  the  responsibility  with  a  full  cognizance  that  the 
training  which  it  gives  to  them  is  something  that  they  can  never 
get  from  the  technical  knowledge  of  their  books.  And  as  a  result 
of  that,  whereas  under  Mr.  Kriedmen's  plan  we  have  a  general 
responsibility,  under  the  plan  in  use  at  present  each  of  these  men 
is  trained  and  is  constantly  assuming  the  responsibility  which  is 
so  vital. 

"At  the  same  time  we  have  a  general  responsibility  existing 
under  the  present  system  because  the  freshmen  of  today  will  be  the 
sophomores  of  tomorrow  and  the  sophomores  of  yesterday  become 
the  juniors  and  seniors  who  in  their  turn  will  assume  this  particu- 
lar responsibility.  And  so  for  that  reason  we  see  we  have  the 
general  responsibility  and  the  specific  responsibility  gained  by  these 
men  at  no  additional  costs. 

"Now,  as  to  your  contention,  Mr.  Kriedman,  that  the  finances 
of  a  fraternity  will  be  better  because  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
a  business  manager  who  will  ask  these  men  constantly  for  money, 
I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

"If  we  ever  stop  to  consider  the  reason  for  financial  delin- 
quency we  see  it  is  not  for  the  reason  that  the  individual  does  not 
want  to  pay  but  it  is  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  when  the  treas- 
urer comes  up  and  says,  'Bill,  let  me  have  your  five  dollars  for 
your  week's  rent,'  he  says,  *I  was  out  last  night  and  spent  seven 
dollars  and  can't  afford  it  and  the  chapter  can  wait,'  and  Jack  says, 
'Sure.'  And  what  happens?  Next  week  he  has  gone  out  and 
spent  seven  dollars  more  and  he  owes  ten  dollars.  And  so  in  a 
period  of  time  we  have  it  increasing.  The  chapter  is  finally  faced 
with  the  situation  where  the  man  is  brought  before  the  financial 
committee.     First  they  can  expel  him  from  the  fraternity  but 
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national  fraternities  refuse  to  expel  a  man  for  financial  delin- 
quency. So  that  goes  out  of  the  window.  Secondly,  they  can 
suspend  this  young  man  and  rightly  so,  because  after  all  does  he 
not  owe  money  to  the  chapter  without  showing  any  intention  of 
payment  ?  But  here  the  fraternity  is  faced  with  a  situation  which 
all  social  groups  must  face.  If  they  suspend  this  man  they  must 
ask  him  to  leave  the  confines  of  the  chapter  house  because  if  he  is 
suspended  he  must  not  get  any  benefits  of  the  house.  And  if  he 
moved  over  to  the  boarding  house  around  the  corner,  what  would 
the  other  fraternities  say?  'Ha,  there  must  be  dissension  in  the 
Chi  Chi  fraternity  house.'  And  therefore  they  tell  their  men 
whom  they  intend  pledging,  'Don't  join  the  Chi  Chi.'  So  the 
chapter  can't  expel  the  man  because  the  national  refuses  to  permit 
it  and  they  can't  suspend  him  because  that  makes  for  unnecessary 
gossiping. 

"Now,  under  your  plan,  Mr.  Kriedman,  we  have  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  business  manager.  The  chapter  manager  comes  along 
and  says,  'Bill,  you  owe  fifteen  dollars  and  I  want  you  to  pay  it.' 
Bill  says,  'I  can't  pay  it,  I  haven't  got  the  funds.'  What  can  the 
manager  do  that  the  fraternity  man  can't  do?  Of  course,  the  fra- 
ternity is  not  going  to  give  the  power  of  expulsion  to  the  frater- 
nity manager  because  they  haven't  got  it  themselves.  In  a  nominal 
sense  every  manager  of  the  chapter  is  the  employer  of  this  frater- 
nity manager  and  they  certainly  are  not  going  to  give  him  such 
powers. 

"Your  argument  is  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  the  expense  involved 
in  the  hiring  of  this  man  will  not  benefit  the  fraternity" 

Mr.  Kriedman  :  "Mr.  Engelman,  I  think  there  is  something 
more  basic  to  be  considered  than  the  question  of  details  and  expul- 
sion and  delinquencies  and  that  is  a  question  which  is  very  analo- 
gous to  the  basic  structure  of  a  business  organization.  It  is  the 
matter  of  the  way  the  business  house  is  viewed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

"Now,  the  fraternity  house  also  finds  itself  embarrassed  in  the 
payment  of  bills  and  in  view  of  this  fact  does  not  it  seem  reason- 
able to  believe  that  with  a  mature  man  handling  the  business,  a 
man  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
retailers  are  more  likely  to  trade  with  this  man  than  with  the 
youngsters.  We  know  that  most  of  the  men  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  the  fraternity  houses  and  consequently  although  it 
is  a  highly  tenuous  and  speculative  proposition  the  local  retailers 
hesitate  to  do  business  with  the  men  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
would  not  be  held  legally  responsible  in  case  of  a  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

"What  conditions  would  exist  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
should  engage  for  the  activities  of  business  administration  an  in- 
terf raternity  business  manager  ?    It  would  mean  that  by  a  system 
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of  careful  budgeting,  by  a  systematic  weighing  of  appropriations, 
seeing  that  only  necessary  items  were  being  bought,  by  a  process 
of  the  more  equitable  distribution  among  the  fraternity  houses, 
there  would  not  be  deficits  and  delinquencies.  There  would  be  a 
greater  credit  afforded  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  And  I 
dare  say  one  of  the  biggest  black  eyes  that  we  face  in  the 
public  viewpoint  is  that  of  not  being  able  to  meet  our  bills  with 
the  local  dealer.  That  is  a  point  to  be  considered,  I  think,  Mr. 
Engelman." 

]\Ir.  Engelman  :  "I  am  afraid  that  there  you  have  an  argu- 
ment that  I  can  neither  laugh  off  nor  find  an  adequate  response  to, 
but  I  feel  that  there  are  certain  other  disadvantages  to  your  plan 
which  far  outweigh  the  advantage  of  this  credit  system. 

"As  a  fraternity  man  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  credit 
of  the  fraternity  with  the  various  retailers  is  not  of  the  best.  But 
doesn't  your  plan,  Mr.  Kriedman,  tend  to  make  for  standardization 
amongst  fraternities?  Does  it  not  tend  to  force  down  their 
throats  the  thing  that  they  intended  in  the  formation  of  these 
groups  to  escape?  When  we  have  a  college  campus  and  twenty 
fraternities  existing,  there  are  twenty  groups,  each  having  noth- 
ing in  common  with  each  other  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
Greek-letter  name.  And  when  you  ask  these  groups  to  have  a 
single  individual  come  to  them  and  set  up  a  single  standard  you 
are  doing  something  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  thing 
they  originally  organized  for. 

"Standardization  makes  for  stifling  of  a  fraternity  and  a 
stifled  fraternity  has  no  place  on  the  American  campus." 

Mr.  Kriedman:  "I  think  we  must  all  defer  to  Mr.  Engel- 
man's  argument  that  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  a  frater- 
nity is  to  allow  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of  personality,  ini- 
tiative, originality. 

"But  doesn't  it  seem  reasonable  that  the  real  channel  through 
which  individuality  is  manifested  is  rather  through  the  social  life 
rather  than  the  business  manipulation  of  the  fraternity  finance? 
Doesn't  it  seem  reasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  lack  of 
business  ability  they  have  invited  embarrassment  ? 

"I  should  like  to  bring  forward  at  this  moment  a  certain  ob- 
servation which  occurred  to  me  as  I  walked  through  the  lobby  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  I  felt  on  walking  into  a  lobby  of  such 
splendor  and  such  fine  conveniences  and  comforts  that  it  would  be 
really  a  fine  thing  if  fraternity  houses  of  the  different  colleges 
and  campuses  of  our  country  could  to  a  certain  extent  approximate 
the  grandeur  and  comfort  of  such  fine  hotel  organizations  down 
here  in  New  York.  True,  I  admit,  I  am  a  bit  idealistic  in  such  an 
observation,  but  I  feel  that  this  idealistic  view  is  justified. 

"Is  it  not  possible,  gentlemen,  that  by  a  proper  handling  of 
fraternity  house  affairs  we  could  on  a  small  scale  approximate 
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such  idealistic  premises  and   surroundings?     And  by  a   simple 
analysis  I  think  it  could  be  brought  about. 

"Under  the  present  system  a  good  many  funds  are  devoted  to 
causes  and  needs  which  are  in  a  real  sense  not  necessary.  But 
with  a  mature  man  holding  the  reins  of  control  over  the  fiscal 
management  it  would  readily  appear  to  us  that  only  those  things 
would  be  purchased  and  bought  which  were  vitally  necessary  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  fraternity  house  itself." 

Mr.  Engelman  :  "Is  it  not  illogical  to  conclude  that  a  group 
of  men  coming  from  comfortable  homes  should  submit  to  the  in- 
convenience of  a  fraternity  house  unless  there  was  one  good  reason 
and  that  reason  is  the  lack  of  money  ?  A  poorly  equipped  frater- 
nity house  is  only  the  result  of  a  poorly  equipped  bank  account. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Kriedman,  that  when  you  advocate  that 
fraternity  houses  should  have  at  least  the  common  conveniences  of 
an  ordinary  home  I  agree  with  you.  But,  let  us  stop  to  consider 
whether  the  introduction  of  your  plan  would  do  for  the  gaining  of 
these  conveniences. 

"If  your  fraternity  manager  is  in  a  position  to  gain  funds  for 
the  chapter  house  that  the  members  cannot  give  him  I  say  by  all 
means  have  him.  If  he  can  give  us  those  conveniences  without 
asking  for  the  money  from  the  chapter,  get  him,  because  he  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  fraternity  life.  If  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
tap  sources  of  finances  that  the  fraternity  has  not  been  able  to  tap 
then  by  all  means  get  him. 

"But,  of  course,  we  have  been  trying  in  inculcate  some  common 
sense  into  fraternity  house  management.  We  might  as  well  try  to 
inculcate  some  into  this  discussion  here  today.  As  fraternity  men 
we  realize  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  fraternity  manager  to  get 
'"unds  from  the  fraternity  house  or  any  other  funds  and  because 
J  f  the  fact  that  this  man  cannot  get  those  funds  to  give  these  added 
:onveniences,  I  feel,  Mr.  Kriedman,  you  will  have  to  advance 
some  other  argument  because  your  plan  is  inadequate." 

Mr.  Kriedman  :  "I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  good  many  of 
you  men  are  regarding  these  few  days  as  an  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  the  confines  of  business  obligations  and  so  at  this  time 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  inject  into  the  course  of  discussion  an 
argument  that  is  characterized  by  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment. 
"And  that  is  the  fact  that  we  ordinarily  conceive  of  an  inter- 
fraternity  business  manager  as  a  man  vested  solely  and  exclusive- 
ly with  the  powers  of  financial  manipulation.  But  isn't  it  possible 
and  logical  that  he  would,  by  and  large,  become  an  integrating 
mechanism,  to  use  the  language  of  a  contemporary  psychologist, 
in  which  the  fraternities  would  be  sewed  up  into  a  oneness  to  the 
extent  that  never  before  in  the  past  has  been  manifested?  It 
seems  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  man  to  come  forward  and 
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tie  up  the  fraternities  in  the  university  and  coUege  which,  in  the 
past,  have  for  the  most  part  been  segregated  groups." 

Mr.  Engelman:  "I  am  afraid,  Air.  Kriedman,  in  your  de- 
sire to  create  a  panacea  for  all  fraternity  evils  you  are  over-look- 
ing certain  fundamental  facts.  I  wonder  out  in  the  business  world 
if  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ever  wanted  to  pay  for  or 
aid  in  the  accounting  system  of  the  little  foundry  around  the  cor- 
ner or  does  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  chain  store  want  to  aid  the  lit- 
tle groce/  around  the  corner? 

"Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  situation,  a  situation  that  actually 
exists  on  many  campuses.  Does  the  Beta  Beta  fraternity  which 
has  been  on  the  campus  for  the  last  thirty  years,  that  has  gained 
great  social  prestige,  has  got  for  itself  a  large  endowment,  which 
has  iDut  it  in  the  position  where  it  can  pick  any  of  the  men  from  the 
incoming  freshman  class,  do  you  think  it  would  be  willing  to  ally 
itself  with  the  Zeta  Zeta  group  which  was  organized  last  year? 
They  have  got  a  small  amount  of  money  together,  hired  a  house 
and  started  out  as  a  fraternity.  Do  you  think  these  people  can 
be  integrated  ? 

"Instead  of  integration  and  harmony  there  will  be  dis-integra- 
tion  and  discord.  Because,  whereas  under  the  present  system  in 
vogue  we  have  the  spirit  of  toleration  between  the  large  fraternity, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  small  fraternity,  on  the  other,  just  as  the 
large  competitor  looks  at  the  small  one  and  says,  'Well,  he  can't 
harm  me  so  never  mind' ;  as  a  result  of  that  we  have  harmony. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  introduction  of  your  plan  the  big 
fraternity  will  say,  'Gosh,  I  am  paying  for  that  small  fraternity's 
upkeep.  I  am  helping  them.  I  don't  want  to  help  them,'  So  in- 
stead of  harmony  we  have  distrust  and  discord. 

"And  so  I  feel  that  that  argument  is  invalid  and  you  will  have 
to  advance  some  better  argument  before  you  ask  me  to  spend 
sufficient  funds  for  the  business  manager." 

Mr.  Kriedman  :  "Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  broach  for  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time  the  economic  element  of  co-opera- 
tive buying  which  enters  into  the  situation  at  this  time. 

"Doesn't  it  seem  reasonable  that  with  the  engagement  of  a 
man  to  take  care  of  the  business  affairs  on  a  given  campus,  twenty 
fraternities  banded  together  could  buy  on  the  wholesale  from  a 
large  firm  instead  of  from  the  retailers  individually?  And  here  is 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  band  together  and  save  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  at  the  present  time  could  ever  be  hoped  to  be 
saved  under  the  system  of  individualistic  buying. 

"It  would  seem  to  be  a  far-fetched  argument  unless  brought 
down  to  concrete  references.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  references 
drawn  from  the  New  York  University  fraternity  life.  There  are 
seventeen  of  them  on  the  campus,  on  the  average  of  twenty  in 
each  house,  making  three  hundred  and  forty  men.     Say  for  the 
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purpose  of  argument  that  we  estimate  the  salary  of  this  inter- 
fraternity  business  manager  as  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  I 
think  we  shall  not  quibble  over  that.  Divided  among  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  men,  that  would  mean  on  the  average  nine  dollars 
a  man.  By  a  process  of  simple  division  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  for  the  small  sum  of  four  cents  a  day  per  man  we  employ 
the  activities  of  a  man  to  take  care  of  our  business  affairs.  It 
seems  a  mere  pittance.  It  seems  almost  bordering  on  charity. 
And  one  of  the  basic  arguments  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
I  have  advanced  is  that  it  pays  for  itself,  gentlemen.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  I  would  like  to  broach  to  Mr. 
Engelman  that  point  of  view. 

"Before  I  concede  the  floor  to  him  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
for  consideration  a  point  that  I  believe  every  one  of  you  has  en- 
tertained at  some  time.  We  all  know  there  are  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  men  to  fraternities  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  find  a  man  who  cannot  come  into  the  organization 
because  he  is  unable  to  meet  the  initiation  fee  or  dues.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  that  with  a  decrease  in  expenditures  and  rentals,  inci- 
dental to  a  saving  as  a  result  of  co-operative  buying,  that  these 
men,  comparatively  poor  men,  will  be  able  to  come  into  the  fra- 
ternity doors?  Here  is  an  opportunity,  gentlemen,  to  accept  a 
plan  that  pays  for  itself,  to  do  justice  to  men  who  ordinarily  are 
not  allowed  into  the  portals  of  fraternity  houses." 

Mr.  Engelman:  "I  wonder  whether  the  plan  really  does 
pay  for  itself.  After  investigating  it  I  feel  that  it  does  not.  As  a 
student  of  economics,  Mr.  Kriedman,  of  course,  has  come  into 
contact  with  those  theoretical  aspects  of  co-operative  buying.  Let 
us  see  what  co-operative  buying  will  do  for  the  fraternity  situation. 
"In  the  first  place,  we  are  employing  this  individual  fraternity 
manager  at  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars,  which  amounts  to 
somewhat  over  one  cent  a  meal,  a  mere  charity,  but  still  three 
thousand  dollars  is  three  thousand  dollars  no  matter  how  you  look 
at  it.  And  whether  it  is  four  cents  a  day  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  it  is  the  same  thing.  That  is  one  element,  three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

"Secondly,  if  we  intend  to  have  co-operative  buying  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  centralized  commissary  in  which  to  store  all  this 
merchandise  that  we  intend  purchasing,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
there  will  be  the  upkeep  of  this  commissary  which  will  include 
such  small  items  as  a  couple  of  stenographers  to  keep  the  books 
straight,  to  see  that  the  Beta  Beta  fraternity  house  draws  only 
as  much  merchandise  as  it  paid  for  and  that  the  Zeta  Zeta  does 
not  draw  any  more  than  it  paid  for.  So  we  will  have  a  couple  of 
stenographers  at  about  twenty  dollars  a  week,  which  amounts  to  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  So  we  have  three  thousand  and  two 
thousand,  making  five  thousand  dollars. 
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"Then  we  have  to  add  the  little  item  of  delivery.  You  can't 
suddenly  have  somebody  call  up,  'Hey,  v^ill  you  send  me  five 
pounds  of  sugar?'  'Yes.  Come  over  and  get  it.'  'Hey,  Jack, 
run  over  to  the  commissary  and  get  me  five  pounds  of  sugar.' 
'Oh,  no,  I  am  not  a  delivery  boy.  Get  it  yourself.'  And  so  we 
have  to  have  the  delivery  service  and  we  have  to  buy  the  delivery 
man  an  automobile  to  deliver  with. 

"So,  you  see,  instead  of  the  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  we 
have  expenditures  which  amount  to  about  six  or  seven  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

"We  have  twenty  fraternities.  They  have  to  pay  about  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year  apiece.  Three  hundred  dollars  a  year  is 
about  twenty  tons  of  coal  and  Mr.  Kriedman  has  pointed  out  that 
many  fraternities  are  cold  in  the  winter,  so  if  we  haven't  got 
sufficient  funds  now  to  pay  for  coal  how  are  we  going  to  pay  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  upkeep  of  this  situation  ?  That  is,  if  there 
is  no  saving. 

"I  feel  that  with  twenty  fraternities  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
kind  of  a  saving  that  will  approximate  six  thousand  dollars. 

"Mr.  Kriedman  has  brought  up  a  very  excellent  point.  If  the 
plan  will  reduce  initiation  fees  and  allow  the  poor  man  as  well  as 
the  fortunate  boy  to  enter  a  fraternity,  then  I  say,  let's  have  it. 
But  as  a  student  of  actual  facts,  we  know  that  the  fraternity  is  the 
rich  man's  plaything  and  not  the  poor  man's  toy,  that  for  any  one 
to  get  the  benefits  of  fraternities  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  pay  for 
them.  Now  even  if  this  plan  resulted  in  a  saving,  the  amount 
would  be  so  small  that  it  would  never  materially  reduce  the  initia- 
tion fee. 

"So  I  feel  that  there  too,  Mr.  Kriedman,  you  have  failed  to 
show  me*  as  a  hard-headed  business  man  and  not  a  theoretical 
college  man,  where  it  would  be  to  my  advantage  to  pay  three  hun- 
dred dollars  out  of  my  fraternity  treasury  to  get  somebody  that 
will  possibly  save  us  fifty  dollars." 

Mr.  Kriedman:  "The  debate  is  getting  warm.  I  think  at 
this  point  we  should  summarize. 

"I  want  to  take  you  again  to  that  little,  imaginative  fraternity 
row  now  operating  under  the  beneficent  supervision  of  a  business 
manager. 

"I  will  take  you  back  to  the  Alpha  Alpha  house.  And  we  see 
bulbs  in  the  sockets,  no  more  nude  windows  with  the  shades  gone. 
We  see  paper  on  the  wall.  Mattresses  are  on  the  beds  instead  of 
under  them.  We  see  generally  improved  conditions,  of  tidiness. 
We  see  no  longer  conditions  of  insufficiency  and  inadequacy.  In 
other  words,  we  see  the  approximation  of  the  Utopian  fraternity 
organization.  We  see  a  widespread  responsibility  among  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  fraternity  houses.  We  see  them  assum- 
ing the  proportions  of  miniature  clinical  laboratories  for  the  ulti- 
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mate  development  of  qualities  of  citizenship.  We  see,  further- 
more, the  bolstering  up  of  credit  reputations  of  the  fraternity 
houses  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubHc.  We  see  in  addition  the  affording 
of  more  comfort  and  convenience  for  those  members  who  look 
forward  to  the  fraternity  house  as  an  asylum  of  comfort  and  a 
place  of  rest  after  the  strenuous  hours  of  the  classroom.  We  see 
the  man  who  acts  as  an  integrating  mechanism  of  the  fraternities. 
And  so  I  leave  the  picture  with  you,  gentlemen,  and  I  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  plan  is  practical  and  that  it  pays  for  itself. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Engelman,  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed  is 
one  which  rests  upon  its  merits.  It  should  be  considered  from 
that  viewpoint." 

Mr.  Engelman:  "I  feel  that  in  closing  I  should  make  just 
five  simple  statements  which  to  my  practical  mind  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan  that  has  been  proposed. 

"In  the  first  place,  instead  of  having  as  under  Mr.  Kriedman's 
plan  a  system  of  general  responsibility  we  should  have  specific 
responsibility  taught  to  the  individual.  And  what  is  better  we 
should  have  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  that  the  man  is  learning 
something  that  he  can  never  get  from  his  books,  whereas  under 
Mr.  Kriedman's  plan  we  have  just  a  bare  possibility  of  teaching  a 
man  to  pay  his  dues  on  time. 

"Secondly,  we  have  the  standardization  of  fraternities.  We 
are  asking  a  fraternity  which  has  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  its  individualism,  a  compact  group  having  very  little  in 
common  with  the  other  groups,  we  are  asking  this  individual 
group  to  conform  to  standards  which  all  of  the  others  must  con- 
form to. 

"And,  instead  of  a  spirit  of  integration  and  harmony  we  have  a 
spirit  of  disintegration  and  discord.  And  so  again  we  find  that  the 
plan  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

"Another  point,  if  Mr.  Kriedman  could  show  me  where  the 
fraternity  manager  could  get  sufficient  funds  so  that  my  frater- 
nity could  give  me  a  large  divan  in  my  bedroom  instead  of  three 
sticks  and  a  mattress  underneath,  I'd  say,  let's  have  the  man,  but 
as  he  cannot  do  it  I  feel  again  that  the  fraternity  manager  can  gain 
nothing  for  me. 

"And,  lastly,  I  have  shown,  I  think,  that  the  plan  does  not  pay 
for  itself,  that  the  expense  involved  is  far  greater  than  the  savings 
we  can  ever  expect. 

"And  so,  gentlemen,  because  of  these  various  points  I  feel  that 
we  should  have  a  general  opposition  to  a  plan  which  saddles  upon 
the  fraternity  an  increased  obligation  for  which  it  gains  nothing." 

{Applause.) 
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EXHIBIT  S 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 

MOTHERS  AND  TUTORIAL  SYSTEM 


Definition  of  house  mother — Why  chapters  have  house  mothers — 
Advantages  of  house  mothers — Objections  to  house  mothers — What 
are  the  tendencies — Conclusions  as  to  house  mothers — Definition  of 
tutor — History  of  fraternity  tutors — Extent  of  use  of  tutors — What 
educators  and  fraternities  think  of  the  tutor — Possibilities  of  the  tu- 
torial system;  a  new  outlook  for  the  fraternities — Conclusions  as  to 
tutors.  

To  the  Interfraternity  Conference: 

Definition. — Before  passing  on  the  advisability  of  house 
mothers,  we  must  come  to  a  common  understanding  as  to 
what  those  words  mean.  They  cannot  always  mean  the  same 
thing  for  they  are  human  institutions  and  will  vary  with  hu- 
man attitudes.  But  the  following  definition,  for  this  report, 
will  be  suitable. 

A  house  mother  is  a  woman,  old  enough  to  have  the  judg- 
ment and  understanding  of  a  mother  of  sons  of  college  age, 
who  will  act  as  social  mentor  for  a  fraternity  chapter,  help  in 
the  administration  of  its  house  and  do  such  work  about  the 
house  as  the  average  mother  of  the  members  would  do  about 
the  home,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  social  and  financial 
standing  of  the  members  and  the  size  of  the  chapter.  In  her 
attitude  toward  the  individual  members,  she  should  come  as 
near  to  being  a  mother  as  the  circumstances  permit,  she  should 
not  assume  the  role  of  teacher-governess  in  matters  of  disci- 
pline nor  should  she  hope  to  fill  the  place  of  a  father  in  guiding 
the  intellectual  and  character-building  growth  of  the  under- 
graduates. She  should  lead  by  example  rather  than  by  pre- 
cept, by  inspiring  noblesse  oblige  rather  than  by  ipse  dixits 
or  apron  string  nagging. 

Just  how  close  some  responsible  leaders  of  fraternities 
come  to  accepting  this  definition  and  how  far  others  are  re- 
moved from  even  glimpsing  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing replies  to  inquiries. 

Said  one  secretary :  "One  point  I  would  emphasize  is  the 
necessity  of  having  a  firm  and  definite  understanding  of  the 
duties,  privileges  and  obligations  of  the  House  Mother  before 
she  is  employed.  So  far  as  the  boys  themselves  are  concerned, 
I  believe  that  they  ought  to  realize  that  they  owe  the  House 
Mother  as  much  respect  and  consideration  as  they  owe  to  their 
own  mother  or  sister.  At  Kansas,  for  example,  the  House 
Mother  is  never  left  alone  in  the  house.  She  is  never  per- 
mitted to  go  to  any  athletic  event  or  social  affair  alone.*  *  * 
On  the  other  hand,  she  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  ad- 
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minister  moral  encouragement,  mental  inspiration  and  physi- 
cal attention  when  the  boys  are  sick,  which  attitude  makes 
her,  in  a  large  measure,  seem  a  great  deal  like  their  own 
mothers." 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  reply  of  one  secretary  to  the 
question,  "How  many  of  your  chapters  have  house  mothers?" 
"Our  fraternity  never  had  any  house-mothers  as  they  have 
male  chefs  and  male  or  female  help  for  cleaning,"^ 

Probably  in  most  houses  the  mother  lives  with  the  chapter. 
We  have  information  that  a  number  of  chapter  houses  in  con- 
templation or  in  course  of  construction  are  to  provide  small 
apartments  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  house  mother.  In 
several  cases  where  the  house  mother  has  failed,  it  has  been 
said  that  a  contributing  cause  was  the  fact  that  the  mother 
did  not  live  in  the  house,  her  attendance  was  irregular,  and 
her  intere^sts  were  not  completely  wrapped  up  in  the  welfare 
of  the  boys  as  they  should  have  been. 

Why  chapters  have  house  mothers. — Some  chapters  have 
house  mothers  because  the  university  authorities  require 
them;  none  apparently  because  the  national  body  requires 
them.  Some  have  them  because  they  are  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  universities;  others,  apparently  because  they 
are  strongly  urged  to  have  them  by  tjieir  national  organiza- 
tions. The  universities  that  require  them  are  the  large  state 
institutions  that  are  given  over  to  co-education. 

Advantages  of  house  mothers. — The  follov/ing  advantages 
have  been  gleaned  from  the  replies  both  of  fraternities  and  of 
college  deans. 

1.  The  question  of  women  entering  fraternity  houses  is  or 
should  be  solved. 

2.  The  houses  are  kept  in  better  order;  they  are  rescued 
from  the  inherent  bachelor  belief  that  houses  just  naturally 
clean  up  their  own  dust,  that  clothes  jump  to  the  closet  and 
towels  on  the  rack. 

3.  Young  men  who  can  have  feminine  associations  do  not 
become  "gun  shy"  of  women,  and  retreat  into  the  "hard  boiled" 
attitude  which  is  begotten  of  the  inadequacy  complex  that 
arises  when  a  tongue-tied  "he  man"  sees  a  fellow  member  of 
his  gender  engaged  in  polite  conversation. 

4.  The  members  get  social  training  generally. 

1  The  capitalization  and  spelling  are  retained  both  here 
and  in  the  reply  above.  Aren't  they  eloquent?  Above,  the  capi- 
tals that  bespeak  dignity;  below,  the  hyphen  that  seems  to  tie  every 
mother  to  the  slavery  of  house  toil. 
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5.  Certain  of  the  house  duties,  such  as  purchasing,  store- 
keeping  of  linen,  dining  room  and  other  equipment,  may  be 
satisfactorily  performed  and  the  chapter  may  thus  save  money. 

6.  The  university  administration  has  more  confidence  in  a 
chapter  that  chooses  or  gracefully  accepts  a  house  mother. 

7.  Certain  of  the  sins  of  thoughtless  youth  may  be  elim- 
inated to  save  the  grown  man  chagrin.  The  habit  of  telling 
smutty  stories  as  a  substitute  for  the  elevating  pastime  of  in- 
telligent conversation  is  discouraged.  How  many  a  man  has 
said,  'T  always  feel  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  let  a  'damn' 
come  through  with  my  words ;  I  feel  it  is  a  confession  that  my 
mode  of  expression  and  the  conviction  I  carry  with  my  per- 
sonality are  so  weak  that  I  lapse  into  the  bad  habit  of  cussing 
that  came  to  me  in  my  college  days." 

8.  The  house  mother  is  helpful  in  times  of  trouble.  (See 
definition  No.  1  above.) 

Objections  to  house  mothers. — The  following  objections  have 
been  noted : 

1.  Too  expensive.  Several  of  the  Deans  said  that  many 
chapters  had  abandoned  the  plan  on  this  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  possibly  this  objection  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  women  selected  made  no  attempt  to  be  helpful,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  complaints  from  some  of  the  fraternities  that  the 
house  mothers  acted  only  as  chaperones  and  seemed  more  in- 
terested in  the  pittance  that  came  out  of  the  job  than  in  what 
they  could  put  into  it. 

2.  Impossibility  of  getting  the  right  woman.  Personnel  is 
always  90  per  cent  of  any  human  group  endeavor.  The  prob- 
lem probably  can  be  solved  almost  without  exception,  but  it 
does  require  the  help  of  experienced,  cautious  older  men.  This 
difficulty  is  found  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  where  the 
house  mother  has  been  tried  and  rejected. 

3.  Men  at  college  age  get  better  training  for  life  if  not  con- 
stantly associated  with  women.  This  objection,  peculiarly 
enough,  was  never  once  advanced  against  the  house  mother 
directly  but  it  was  suggested  in  stating  objections  to  tutors. 
The  objection  probably  has  no  validity  if  the  woman  selected 
recognizes  the  danger  of  apron  string  influence. 

What  are  the  tendencies. — The  tendencies  are,  on  the  part  of 
the  universities,  to  demand  house  mothers ;  on  the  part  of  the 
chapters,  to  continue  the  experiment  if  successful,  that  is,  if  a 
proper  person  is  found,  and  to  condemn  the  institution  if  the 
job  of  finding  the  right  person  is  improperly  performed  the 
first  time.  The  national  governing  bodies  have  generally  been 
neutral.    Of  those  who  have  answered  our  questionnaire,  only 
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two  seem  to  have  been  active  in  urging  the  institution.  Three 
or  four  secretaries  have  indicated  decided  aversion,  though 
one  is  not  able  to  say  whether  the  aversion  is  the  personal  bias 
of  the  secretary  or  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  responsible 
leaders  generally. 

Conclusions. — The  data  assembled  are  not  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  committee  to  formulate  conclusions  that  it  would  be 
prepared  to  maintain  by  competent  proof  against  all  opposi- 
tion.   But  these  conclusions  seem  warranted : 

1.  The  institution  of  the  house  mother  leads  to  nothing  but 
financial  loss  if  a  woman  is  not  selected  who  comes  near  meet- 
ing the  qualifications  set  forth  in  the  definition.  If  any  fra- 
ternities or  universities  are  interested  in  the  experiment,  they 
should  lay  down  the  rule  emphatically  that  great  diligence 
and  caution  must  be  used  in  selecting  the  woman.  If  a  word 
of  advice  may  be  interpolated,  we  would  suggest: 

a.  Search  for  the  woman  in  the  class  of  women  where  she 
is  likely  to  be  found ;  the  qualities  sought  for  are  summed 
up  in  the  old  fashioned  word  "breeding." 

b.  Try  to  locate  as  many  applicants  as  possible  before 
choosing.  This  precaution  should  be  followed  even  when  a 
candidate  is  found  who  "will  do"  or  "will  pass." 

c.  Expect  a  lot — not  in  the  way  of  menial  help  but  in  the 
way  of  inspiration  that  prompts  one  to  say  "let's  go."^ 

2.  The  institution  is  a  mutual  one;  it  succeeds  on  "open 
diplomacy" ;  it  fails  if  either  party — the  mother  or  the  mem- 
bers—  act  in  opposition  rather  than  in  conjunction.  Respect 
begets  respect;  affection,  affection;  courage,  courage.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  fraternities'  attitude  should  be 
to  encourage  house  mothers  but  not  to  demand  them.  If  uni- 
versities require  them,  the  national  body  should  do  all  in  its 
power  to  have  the  chapter  make  the  most  of  the  institution. 
If  local  alumni  will  co-operate  in  finding  the  right  person,  the 
institution  should  become  a  blessing  and  not  a  constraint. 

3.  The  universities  seem  to  favor  it  practically  everywhere 
and  to  demand  it  in  co-ed  colleges. 

2  If  anybody  has  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  let  him 
learn  what  agony  a  foolish  woman  can  cause  a  son  who  as  a  man  is 
beyond  reproach  by  reading  the  first  chapter  in  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 
''The  True  George  Washington."  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wishes 
to  key  his  appraisal  of  applicants  to  what  may  be  hoped  for,  let  him 
read  the  account  of  Prime  Minister  Ramsay  J.  MacDonald's  mother 
and  wife  in  the  October,  1929,  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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In  conclusion,  let  us  suggest  that  every  house  mother  be 
requested  to  learn  this  poem,  entitled : 

"Mother — Prayer" 

"Lord,  let  the  pain  life  must  bring  to  them 

Make  them  strong. 
Keep  their  hearts  light  though  grief  cling  to  them 

All  life  lon^. 
Let  all  the  joys  Thou  dost  keep  from  them 

At  Thy  will 
Give  to  them  power  to  reap  from  them 

Courage  still ! 
So  I  must  ask  for  them, 

Leaving  to  God 
His  own  task  for  them." 

— Margaret  Widdemer 


TUTORS 

Definition. — We  defined  "tutors"  in  our  questionnaire  to 
Deans  and  Constituent  Members  of  the  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference as  "instructors,  whether  members  of  the  fraternity  or 
not,  who  live  in  the  houses  and  supervise  the  scholarship  of 
the  members."  We  designated  "instructors"  to  eliminate  the 
casual  and  spasmodic  assistance  given  by  upper-classmen.^ 
We  specified  that  they  must  live  in  the  chapter  house  to  guar- 
antee a  practical  working  relation  approximating  the  tutorial 
relation  in  the  English  universities.  The  word  "supervise"  is 
used  in  its  etymological  sense  "seeing  over."  It  connotes  or 
should  be  regarded  as  connoting  advice  rather  than  mandate. 
Scholarship  was  chosen  rather  than  studies,  because  scholar- 
ship involves  a  state  of  mind,  whereas  studies  involve  a  chain 
of  duties.  Scholarship  is  always  attended  by  the  cheerful  pur- 
suit of  studies ;  studies  do  not  always  lead  to  scholarship. 
Scholarship  is  infused;  studies  are  extracted. 

3  One  secretary  said,  "If  the  tutor  system  were  to  be 
used  it  would  work  better  if  the  tutors  were  not  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. I  believe  that  if  tutors  were  faculty  members  there  would  be 
too  much  pressure  from  the  university  side  without  enough  of  the 
same  quality  from  the  fraternity  side."  This  objection  would  be  valid 
if  tutors  were  required  by  the  university  or  even  by  the  national 
body.  But  it  is  contemplated  that  he  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  chapter 
itself;  that  he  will  lead  and  not  drive;  that  any  driving  that  is  to  be 
done  must  be  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  right  minded  members  to  see 
that  the  dilatory  members  meet  their  responsibilities.  The  tutor  ordi- 
narily will  be  a  young  man  and  should  owe  all  responsibility  to  the 
chapter  and  the  national  body. 
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History  of  fraternity  tutors. — Like  many  institutions,  the 
fraternity  tutor  suggested  itself  to  several  persons  at  the  same 
time.  Let  not  our  modesty  prevent  us  from  registering  the 
fact  that  the  first  tutor  was  appointed  by  the  Delta  Chi  na- 
tional fraternity;  and  that  this  record,  if  not  correct,  may  be 
questioned,  we  may  say  that  he  was  appointed  in  the  academic 
year  1927-28  at  Iowa  State  University. 

Extent  of  use  of  tutors. — So  far  as  the  answers  to  our  ques- 
tionnaire reveal,  four  fraternities  now  engage  tutors.  The  an- 
swers indicate  that  about  four  fraternities  make  some  form  of 
organized  effort  to  improve  scholarship.  Some  make  desul- 
tory efforts  to  get  upper-classmen  to  coach  trailing  under- 
classmen. Some  fraternities,  however,  hope  for  better  scholar- 
ship but  make  no  organized  effort  to  realize  their  hope ;  some 
take  the  position  that  the  university  is  responsible  for  scholar- 
ship and  that  there  should  exist  between  the  university  and 
the  fraternity  a  policy  of  "don't  tread  on  me"  that  works  both 
ways. 

WJtat  educators  and  fraternities  think  of  the  tutor. — But  in 
fact  only  a  few  of  the  fraternities  are  indifferent  to  scholarship 
or  believe  it  is  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  university.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  twice  as  many  fraternities  favor  the  tutor  as 
oppose  it  Of  those  who  do  oppose  it,  three  believe  it  is  a 
paternalistic  institution,  two  believe  it  is  an  invasion  of  the 
university's  field,  and  one  believes  it  to  be  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense that  can  be  obviated  by  proper  co-operation  among  the 
students. 

Most  of  the  educators  whose  opinions  were  received  said 
they  believed  the  tutorial  system  would  "contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  educational  problems  of  the  college  and  the  scholar- 
ship problem  of  the  fraternity."  some  of  the  educators  were 
careful  to  emphasize  the.limitations  of  the  question  and  reply : 
the  tutor  will  contribute,  they  say,  but  not  solve.  Six  educa- 
tors were  cooler  than  luke  warm.  One  says  the  tutor  may  be 
advisable  in  large  universities  with  large  classes,  but  should  be 
supererogatory  in  small  colleges  with  small  classes.  One  edu- 
cator objects  that  the  system  denies  the  chapter  members  self 
dependence  to  encourage  which  is  an  important  element  of  the 
educational  process;  another  probably  has  the  same  idea  when 
he  indicates  lack  of  interest  and  adds  that  the  "undergraduates 
can  do  much  in  responsible  leadership."  One  objects  to  the 
system  unless  it  is  imposed  on  the  college  as  a  whole.    This 
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objection  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  system  as  it  is  advocated 
begins  with  an  offer  by  the  national  fraternity  to  assist  finan- 
cially in  maintaining  a  tutor,  w^hich  offer  becomes  effective  only 
when  voluntarily  accepted  by  a  chapter.* 

Possibilities  of  the  tutorial  system — a  new  outlook  for  the 
fraternities. — One  of  the  most  significant  possibilities  of  the 
tutorial  system  is  the  new  outlook  it  offers  for  engaging  the 
interest  of  alumni.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  one  of  the  fra- 
ternities the  cost  of  the  tutor  is  borne  by  an  alumnus.  The 
story  of  how  the  tutorial  system  was  started  in  one  of  the 
other  fraternities  will  indicate  the  possibilities  of  alumni 
participation.  An  executive  committee  was  meeting  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  a  Friday  night  after  an  Interfraternity 
Conference  Dinner.  An  alumnus,  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  man  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  brilliant  editor  of 
his  fraternity  magazine,  but  who  now  was  a  very  busy  banker, 
was  asked  if  he  would  take  the  chairmanship  of  a  sub-commit- 
tee. "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  have  served  my  time  with  the 
fraternity;  I  am  not  interested  now  in  anything  except  what- 
ever is  proposed  to  improve  undergraduate  scholarship,  or  to 
help  in  the  business  for  which  young  men  are  supposed  to  go 
to  college." 

The  conversation  became  general.  The  tutorial  system 
gradually  evolved,  and  when  the  banker  suggested  that  he 
would  contribute,  he  was  thanked  but  told  that  the  national 
treasury  had  for  years  been  accumulating  funds  and  that  this 
process  could  not^o  on  forever;  when  the  time  came  to  spend 
some  of  that  money  it  should  be  spent,  and  the  time  seemed  to 
have  arrived. 

Your  committee  has  discussed  the  matter  with  many  alum- 
ni, men  who  have  achieved  wealth  and  have  been  so  busy 
achieving  it  that  they  have  apparently  lost  interest,  but  surely 
have  lost  close  contact.  Almost  unanimously  these  men  have 
waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  helping  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while. 

Can  any  prospect  be  more  pleasing?  Alumni  climbing  out 
of  the  football  stands  and  actually  furnishing  the  interference 
for  scholastic  line  plunges  by  the  undergrads. 

A  new  purpose  may  animate  fraternity  organization.  Al- 
pha engages  a  tutor  on  the  X  campus.  The  tutor  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  chemistry.     Chemistry  becomes  a  speciality  of  Alpha. 

4  Of  the  four  fraternities  that  use  the  system,  in  two 
cases  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  national  treasury;  in  one  an  alum- 
nus bears  the  burden,  and  in  the  fourth  case  the  chapter  pays  its  own 
way. 
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In  the  same  way  literature  becomes  a  specialty  of  Beta.  And 
so  down  the  line,  chapter  pledging  becomes  successful  on  the 
basis  of  a  tradition  of  the  students'  vocational  objective. 
Gradually  libraries  are  built  up  in  the  chapter  house  to  minister 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  students  who  are  pursuing  a  more  or 
less  common  course  of  study.  And  so  the  tutorial  system  may 
make  for  specialization  in  scholarship  that  will  give  fraterni- 
ties a  new  raison  d'etre. 

But  let  us  see  what  a  tutor  can  do.  If  his  mission  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  English  tutor  one  of  his  accomplishments 
will  be  a  renaissance  of  scholarship  per  se.  Perhaps  the  most 
delightful  bouquet  on  the  rich  wine  of  scholarship  is  conversa- 
tion. The  tutor  may  recover  the  lost  art  of  conversation.  If 
he  yields  himself  as  a  responsive  personality  to  whom  young 
men  can  talk,  he  may  permit  the  men  to  talk  themselves  into  a 
new  interest  in  their  studies.^ 

But  as  in  the  case  of  the  house  mother,  the  problem  arises 
how  to  get  the  tutor  who  can  lead  us  to  a  realization  of  these 
somewhat  Utopian  dreams.  Let  that  be  the  joint  job  of  the 
alumni  and  the  university;  both  are  intensely  interested. 
Somehow  or  other  we  shall  have  to  make  the  career  of  the 
tutor  an  enduring  career  and  a  worth  while  one. 

Has  the  tutor  made  any  immediate  impression?  In  one 
chapter  a  tutor  was  accepted  against  the  will  of  some  of  the 
members.  He  was  an  interluder;  he  did  not  belong  to  the  fra- 
ternity and  therefore  was  an  element  of  constraint.  But  that 
crowd  ended  the  year  by  initiating  the  young  instructor.  In 
the  words  of  the  poet  they  "first  endured,  then  pitied,  then 
embraced."  After  a  full  college  generation  has  lived  with  a 
tutor,  the  tutor  will  come  into  his  own.  He  has  already,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  we  have,  appreciably  raised  the 
average  of  the  chapters'  scholarship  records. 

Conclusion.— This  study  has  not  been  a  very  exhaustive 
one.  It  ought  to  be  pursued  further  and  should  cover  other 
plans  for  raising  chapter  scholarship.    Our  attention  has  been 


5  From  De  Quincy  to  James  Truslow  Adams  (see  Forum 
for  October,  1929),  ability  to  practice  the  art  of  polite  conver- 
sation has  been  recognized  as  the  one  sure  sign  of  culture. 
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called  to  various  plans. ^  The  whole  fraternity  world  is  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  is  being  done  to  improve  scholarship 
and  the  Conference  will  perform  a  distinct  service  in  giving  to 
all  its  constituents  accounts  of  the  achievements  of  each.  So 
far  as  the  tutorial  system  is  concerned,  it  appeals  to  us  that 
where  sympathetically  tried  with  the  right  type  of  tutor  it  has 
everything  in  its  favor. 

Charles  W.  Gerstenberg. 


e  From  one  University  Director  of  Student  Welfare  we  get  this 
communication,  the  names  being  deleted: 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  we  use 
at  University  with  a  pretty  fair  degree  of  success  of  fraterni- 
ties scholarship. 

"Each  fraternity  is  asked  to  appoint  one  of  its  number  a  fraterni- 
ty Counsellor  of  Studies.  This  man  is  chosen  not  only  because  of 
his  high  scholarship  but  also  because  of  the  respect  with  which  he  is 
held  in  his  chapter.  For  example,  we  frequently  suggest  to  a  fra- 
ternity that  it  should  choose  as  its  Counsellor  an  individual  in  the 
chapter  who  is  not  necessarily  the  highest  ranking  student  but  whose 
scholarship  is  thoroughly  sound  and  who  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  all  the  members  in  his  chapter.  As  you  are  quite  well  aware  the 
'grind'  type  is  not  alway^s  admired  in  the  fraternity  house. 

"This  Counsellor  of  Studies  in  each  chapter  meets  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  College  and  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  the  Director  of  Student  Personnel  at  four  stated  in- 
tervals throughout  the  year.  These  periods  are  (1)  a  short  while  after 
college  opens,  (2)  after  the  first  semester  mid-semester  reports  are  out, 
(3)  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  (4)  shortly 
after  the  second  semester  mid-semester  reports. 

"The  Chapter's  Counsellors  are  met  singly  and  practically  a  whole 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  each  fraternity.  The  first 
session  indicated  is  given  over  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  pledgees 
of  a  particular  chapter.  The  high  school  record,  the  personnel  sheet 
and  the  results  of  the  psychological  examinations  of  each  freshman  in 
a  given  fraternity  are  made  available  to  that  particular  fraternity 
Counsellor.  Each  freshman  is  discussed  individually  in  this  confer- 
ence and  such  interpretation  as  is  necessary  is  given  to  the  psychologi- 
cal and  personnel  ratings.  All  of  the  subsequent  sessions  indicated 
above  are  devoted  to  the  entire  personnel  of  any  particular  chapter. 

"It  has  been  our  feeling  at University  that  since  we  ask 

the  fraternities  to  improve  their  scholarship  we  ought  to  give  them  all 
the  help  which  is  possible  for  us  as  colleges  to  give  them.  The  entire 
idea  behind  this  plan  which  we  are  experimenting  with  is  to  make 
available  to  the  several  fraternities  the  best  attainable  first-hand  infor- 
mation regarding  the  intellectual  capacity  of  its  particular  group.  There 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  college  administration  to  dictate  the 
particular  type  of  scholarship  activities  within  the  fraternity.  In 
other  words  the  only  thing  which  we  insist  on  as  a  faculty  is  that  each 
fraternity  shall  make  available  to  us  for  consultation  one  of  its  number. 
The  information  which  this  man  receives  is  in  turn  submitted  to  the 


I 
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several  chapters.  They  in  turn  use  this  information  in  accordance  with 
whatever  system  for  the  advancement  of  scholarship  they  have.     To 

my  knowledge  there  are  no  two  fraternities  at  University 

which  use  the  same  scholarship  system.  The  systems  within  the 
houses  range  from  the  big  brother  idea  to  the  seminar  study  idea  with 
all  the  various  systems  coming  in  between. 

"This  system  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  for  us  to  de- 
clare definitely  that  it  is  a  decided  success,  but  we  feel  that  no  college 
administration  could  do  less." 
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EXHIBIT  T 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFERRED 
PLEDGING 


This  report  covers  a  great  many  colleges  of  this  country.  The 
questionnaire  method  was  used  but  authorities  were  invited  to  sub- 
mit any  data  that  might  help  the  committee.  The  general  result  of 
the  survey  was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  systems 
of  deferred  pledging,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  work, 
that  in  some  particular  instances  a  system  has  been  in  operation  from 
12  to  15  years  successfully,  that  those  s_ystems  which  succeed  do  so 
because  of  the  friendly  co-operation  of  students  and  colleges  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  make  student  and  fraternity  acquainted. 


To  the  Intcrfraternity  Conference: 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  early 
in  the  year  1929,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  various 
colleges  and  universities  on  the  Conference's  list.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  accompanied  by  a  letter  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  investigation.  The  questionnaire  and  the  letter  are  ap- 
pended as  respectively  exhibits  B  and  A, 

The  response  was  most  generous.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  institutions  replied.  In  many  cases  material  in 
addition  to  that  suggested  in  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  committee. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  the  replies  gives  the  following: 

Total  number  of  replies 122 

Institutions  reporting  no  fraternities 4 

Institutions  reporting  no  deferred  pledging  .  .  .70 
Institutions  reporting  deferred  pledging  ....   48 
Of  those  not  having  deferred  pledging,  aban- 
doned it • 21 

Of  those  having  it,  just  adopted  it 9 

had  it  one  year    6 

had  it  two  years 5 

had  it  three  years  14 

had  it  four  years 3 

had  it  five  years 6 

had  it  seven  years 1 

had  it  twelve  years 1 

had  it  fifteen  years 3 
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Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  has  had  deferred  pledg- 
ing for  seven  years,  Wofford  College  for  twelve  years,  and 
Brown  University,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  and  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  fifteen  years.  The  systems  at  these 
institutions  deserve  a  closer  study  than  was  possible  in  this 
investigation. 

The  period  of  deferment  varies.  In  the  institutions  having 
this  system  the  longest,  Wofford  defers  pledging  until  Nov.  1, 
Rose  Polytechnic  and  Worcester  Polytechnic  defer  it  one 
semester.    The  information  was  not  given  for  Brown. 

The  tabulation  shows : 

Pledging  begins  after  first  week  in  1 

two  weeks   3 

three  weeks   2 

four  weeks 3 

five  weeks    8 

six  weeks   3 

seven  weeks 3 

eight  weeks 4 

nine  weeks 2 

one  semester  2 

twelfth  week   

thirteenth  week  ...... 

third  quarter   

May  of  Freshman  j^ear 
2nd  wk.,  Sophmore  yr. 
3rd  wk.,  Sophomore  yr. 
Total  number  of  replies  to  this  question  was  .  .37 

Deferred  pledging  has  been  suggested  as  a  cure-all  for 
campus  evils.  To  ascertain  whether  this  result  was  achieved 
in  practice,  institutions  were  requested  to  indicate  whether 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  way  it  worked  out. 

Institutions  not  answering  this  question 14 

Institutions  satisfied   • 19 

Institutions  doubtful  1 

Institutions  not  satisfied 14 

Of  those  reporting  satisfied,  the  period  of  deferment  ran 
from  three  weeks  to  mid-semester.  The  longer  periods  seem 
to  produce  dissatisfaction. 
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Of  those  that  do  not  have  deferred  pledging: 

Institutions  satisfied  with  the  laissez-faire. , .  .23 

Institutions  doubtful 2 

Institutions  not  satisfied 9 

Institutions  making  no  reply 36 

Total  institutions  70 

The  enforcement  of  the  regulations  governing  deferred 
pledging  is  largely  in  the  control  of  the  student  Interfraternity 
Councils. 

Interfraternity  Council  settles  disputes  at  ...  .32 
The  Dean  and  a  committee  of  students 

govern  at  12 

A  faculty  committee  acts  at 5 

A  faculty  arbiter  is  employed  at 17 

The  rest  did  not  indicate  what  their  system  of  enforcement 
of  regulations  was.  All  those  reporting  a  faculty  arbiter  state 
that  this  works  very  well. 

The  penalties  range  from  $50  to  $500,  covered  by  a  bond, 
together  with  a  loss  of  pledging  rights,  and  social  privileges. 
The  general  comment  is  that  this  system  appears  well  on 
paper  but  is  difficult  to  enforce,  since  the  student  members 
hesitate  to  find  the  offender  guilty. 

The  comment  upon  this  item  is  instructive.  The  general 
comment  is  "Interfraternity  Councils  hesitate  to  impose  the 
penalty."  A  second  comment  is  "Where  there  is  a  strong  In- 
terfraternity Council,  there  are  no  problems."  A  third,  reads 
"If  the  Interfraternity  Conference  could  only  build  up  a  na- 
tional viewpoint  in  the  local  Interfraternity  Council  instead 
of  the  narrow,  selfish  one,  the  problem  of  regulation  and  en- 
forcement would  disappear."  The  problem  of  the  creation  of 
such  a  viewpoint  in  the  local  Interfraternity  Council  is  a  phase 
of  activity  which  the  Interfraternity  Conference  would  do  well 
to  investigate. 

On  the  question  of  Orientation  Week,  or  Freshman  Week, 
as  it  is  also  called,  the  replies  show  two  types;  one  permits 
rushing,  the  other  does  not. 

Institutions   permitting  rushing    31 

Institutions  permitting  no  rushing 21 
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As  to  whether  deferred  pledging  deters  men  from  joining 
fraternities,  there  is  a  wide  variety  in  the  type  of  response. 
Not  all  institutions  answered  this  question. 

Deferred  pledging  does  deter   5 

Deferred  pledging  does  not  deter 32 

Other  replies  are  scattering:  "can't  tell,"  "no  data,"  "some 
think  it  does,  others  do  not,"  etc. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  type  of  man  pledged,  the  replies  are 
about  equally  divided. 

Deferred  pledging  produces  a  better  type  ....  19 
Deferred  pledging  does  not  produce  better  type  18 

There  are  scattering  replies :  "can't  tell,"  etc.,  which  throw 
no  light  on  the  problem. 

As  to  the  effect  of  deferred  pledging  on  scholarship,  the 
statistics  are  as  follows  : 

Deferred  pledging  has  reduced  failures 12 

Deferred  pledging  has  not  reduced  failures  . .  3 

No  data  to  base  an  opinion 21 

As  to  the  effect  of  deferred  pledging  on  school  spirit: 
Deferred   pledging   produces    a   better   school 

spirit    5 

Deferred  pledging  has  no  effect  on  school  spirit  17 

^Reasons  given  for  advocating  deferred  pledging  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Ordinary  rushing  and  pledging  is  too  hurried. 

2.  When  pledging  occurs  in  Orientation  Week  as  much 
bad  material  as  good  is  taken  in. 

3.  Fraternities  and  rushees  make  too  many  mistakes  on 
such  short  trial. 

4.  The  Fraternities  and  Freshman  have  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  merely  with  small  groups. 

5.  Deferred  pledging  is  needed  to  fill  the  college  dormi- 
tories. 

The  reasons  given  for  abandoning  deferred  pledging 
were: 

1.  We  saw  no  reason  why  fraternities  should  have  faculty 
rules  not  applicable  to  other  groups  of  students. 

2.  Students  put  the  burden  of  enforcing  rules  on  the 
faculty,  creating  a  nuisance,  for  they  violated  the  rules 
with  impunity. 

3.  Alumni  and  students  will  not  live  up  to  it. 
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4.  It  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  fraternities  because  they 
had  to  run  their  houses  under  a  light  load  for  one-third 
of  a  year  or  more,  and  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  col- 
lege as  rushing  late  in  the  term  interfered  with  studies. 

5.  The  Pan-Hellenic,  could  not  or  would  not  enforce  it. 

6.  There  was  hypocricy,  secret  pledging,  and  solemn 
agreement. 

7.  It  was  unfair  to  the  smaller  fraternity  because  of  finan- 
cial burden  imposed,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  men 
because  of  the  reputation  of  the  larger  group. 

8.  Neither  new  or  old  student  studied  well  until  after 
pledging  thus  practically  wasting  his  time ;  secret 
promising  took  place,  pins  being  carried  in  the  pocket 
until  pledging  day.  From  this  intensified  rushing, 
scholarship  was  greatly  reduced  resulting  in  increased 
failures.  It  intensified  rivalry  and  ill-feeling  between 
fraternities. 

9.  The  upper  classmen  have  felt  that  they  did  not  come 
to  know  the  Freshman  soon  enough. 

10.     The   longer  pledging  is  deferred,  the  more  "chesty" 
does  the  Freshman  become. 

The  suggestions  for  improvement  were  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

1.  Four  institutions  would  dispense  with  fraternities  al- 
together. 

2.  Six  advocate  second  semester  rushing  and  pledging. 

3.  Six  advocate  Sophomore  rushing  and  pledging. 

4.  Five  suggest  that  all  the  work  of  rushing  and  pledging 
should  be  completed  by  the  first  week  of  the  college 
year. 

5.  One  would  have  a  good  Interfraternity  Council  and 
give  them  power. 

6.  Make  use  of  the  period  of  deferment  to  disseminate 
fraternity  information. 

7.  Freshmen  should  be  free  to  resign  and  repledge.  This 
would  permit  each  man  finding  his  proper  place. 

8.  Rushing  should  be  projected  back  into  the  high  school 
years,  but  it  should  be  carried  on  mildly. 
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Special  conditions  determine  the  policies  of  some  insti- 
tutions : 

1.  In  municipal  institutions,  the  problem  of  local  High 
Schools  practically  makes  deferred  rushing  a  necessity. 
Students  live  at  home. 

2.  Capacity  of  fraternity  houses  is  often  so  great  in  con- 
trast to  the  student  body,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
so  high  that  fraternities  must  have  Freshmen  the  first 
semester  or  go  under. 

3.  Lack  of  dormitory  space  forces  quartering  of  univer- 
sity students  in  the  vacancies  of  fraternity  houses. 
(Four  replies.) 

4.  In  small  colleges  the  policy  of  non  interference  seems 
to  work  out. 

5.  College  dormitories  require  rent  in  advance.  The  type 
of  student  we  have,  not  many  with  very  much  money, 
necessitates  fraternity  houses  being  filled  to  capacity 
from  fall  to  spring. 

6.  All  students  are  required  to  live  in  dormitories.  The 
two  weeks  deferred  pledging  is  primarily  required  to 
obtain  definite  room  assignments  for  entering  students 
the  first  two  weeks  of  college. 

Illuminating  Comments.  In  many  cases,  comments  were 
made  which  threw  light  upon  the  general  problem  and  its 
relation  to  the  college.  Some  of  the  most  important  are  here 
given. 

"Ours  is  a  Methodist  School  with  a  limited  enrollment. 
We  face  these  questions :  Are  fraternities  a  hindrance  or  a 
help  in  a  Christian  School?  Would  Jesus  be  a  fraternity 
man?  Is  fraternityism  in  harmony  with  democratic  ideals?" 
We  might  reply  to  one  of  these  questions  by  another  ques- 
tion:  How  about  the  Twelve  Apostles?  Were  not  they  a 
fraternity? 

Another  runs :  "The  responsibility  is  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  students,  our  fraternity  men  rank  higher  than  any  on  the 
campus." 

Another:  "The  faculty  has  never  felt  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere in  this.  We  have  a  competent  student  council  which 
regulates  such  matters." 

Another :  "We  have  opposed  deferred  pledging  because 
we  have  no  dormitories.  We  believe  the  freshmen  are  better 
off  in  the  fraternity  houses  than  turned  loose  in  a  city  the  size 
of  .  .  .  With  a  dormitory  system,  we  believe  the 
best  system  to  be  second  semester  pledging  and  second  year 
initiation." 
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Another:  "Our  fraternities  are  all  housed  in  college  homes. 
Uniformly  desirable  conditions  are  maintained ;  the  fraterni- 
ties co-operate  with  us  very  well." 

Another:  "The  question  seems  hopeless  unless  we  can  all 
agree  to  try  some  one  method  until  we  have  proved  its  success 
or  failure." 

Another:  "We  find  that  the  open  rushing  system  puts  on 
the  fraternity  the  practice  of  doing  its  own  recruiting,  and 
this  seems  helpful  to  the  college  in  bringing  in  good  men." 

Another:  "It  seems  to  me,  if  a  successful  interfraternity 
council  operates,  that  this  matter  of  pledging  is  solved,  pro- 
vided due  honor  is  recognized.  Our  fraternities  play  the  game 
fairly  square  and  we  have  no  trouble  meriting  discipline." 

Conclusions  :  A  survey  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  deferred 
pledging  shows  that  they  are  reducible  to  just  two:  (1)  to 
give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  know  the  fraternities; 
(2)  to  give  the  fraternities  an  opportunity  to  know  the  stu- 
dent. Yet  the  peculiar  effect  of  deferred  pledging  is  to  pro- 
duce the  opposite  result.  Elaborate  rules  for  non-intercourse 
are  laid  down,  and  severe  penalties  for  violation  are  provided. 
This  system  of  non-intercourse  extends  anywhere  from  three 
weeks  to  more  than  a  year. 

The  almost  universal  complaint  against  deferred  pledging 
is  that  it  keeps  the  student's  mind  centered  on  "making"  a 
fraternity  instead  of  getting  down  to  business  of  study.  Those 
colleges  seem  best  satisfied  which  get  rushing  out  of  the  way 
before  the  opening  of  college,  or  during  the  first  week.  That 
mistakes  are  made  on  the  part  of  both  man  and  fraternity  is 
admitted,  but  the  settled  state  of  the  student  body  outweighs 
this  disadvantage. 

Recommendations :  Common  sense  dictates  that  the  only 
way  for  a  student  to  learn  the  fraternities  and  the  fraternities 
the  student,  is  to  throw  them  together  frequently.  What  is 
required  is  not  an  elaborate  scheme  of  non-intercourse  with  a 
long  term  of  deferred  pledging,  but  a  carefully  planned  system 
of  intercourse,  on  honor,  which  shall  get  the  parties  acquainted 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

To  this  end,  all  the  agencies  of  the  college  should  be  di- 
rected. Whether  a  man  joins  a  fraternity  or  not,  the  fact  that 
he  has  become  acquainted  with  his  fellows  is  a  great  asset. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  various  campus  literary  and  scientific 
societies  could  act  as  hosts  to  get  the  men  acquainted.  This 
work  could  and  should  start  with  the  week  before  college 
opens,  rushing  should  be  forbidden  during  this  period,  but  the 
spirit  of  open  house  should  prevail. 
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Three  weeks  is  sufficiently  long  enough  for  a  freshman's 
mind  to  be  concentrated  on  getting  acquainted  and  on  receiv- 
ing a  bid.  The  primary  business  of  the  new  man  is  to  get 
down  to  work,  and  the  sooner  his  attention  is  concentrated 
upon  this,  the  better.  Hence,  pledging  should  be  permitted  at 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  college  with  this  proviso,  that 
the  student  pledged  must  have  passed  at  least  12  credit  hours 
of  work  before  initiation.  This  concentrates  the  pledge's  at- 
tention on  his  primary  duty,  scholarship.  A  C  average  may 
be  required,  but  is  hard  on  the  pledge. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  a  further  incentive  to  cencentrate 
upon  study,  initiation  should  be  deferred  until  the  pledge  has 
proven  his  ability  by  maintaining  a  C  average  in  at  least  12 
credit  hours.  To  defer  initiation  until  the  sophomore  year  de- 
prives the  student  of  all  the  guidance  and  help  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  and  keeps  him  outside  of  the  circle  too  long.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  a  man  fit  a  group  or  mold  his  ways  after  one- 
fourth  of  his  college  career  is  past. 

In  addition,  the  college  might  co-operate  both  with  the 
students  and  the  fraternity.  The  facts  of  fraternities  could  be 
given  to  the  inquiring  student,  and  the  facts  about  scholastic 
record  could  be  given  to  the  inquiring  fraternity. 

As  an  example,  the  rushing  system  used  in  one  of  our  col- 
leges is  appended  in  Exhibit  C.  In  the  enforcement  of  new 
regulations  a  governing  board  may  be  established  with  a  con- 
stitution similar  to  that  now  in  use  in  an  eastern  university 
and  shown  in  Exhibit  D.  The  committee  presents  this  plan 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  the  achievement  of  those  ob- 
jectives which  seem  to  be  the  desire  of  nearly  all  deans  of 
men: 

1.  To  introduce  the  right  man  to  the  right  fraternity. 

2.  To  do  this  in  a  minimum  of  time  and  with  a  rninimum 
of  distraction. 

3.  To  focus  the  student's  attention  on  scholarship  at  the 
very  start  of  his  college  career. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles   A.   Tonsor,  Jr.   Chairman 

Cecil  J.  Wilkinson. 

Reynolds  Pomeroy. 
Since  completing  the  above  report  another  college  has  been  heard 
from. 

It  has  deferred  pledging,  and  has  had  it  for  three  years.  Pledging 
can  begin  Nov.  15.  Orientation  week  has  no  relation  to  rushing.  The 
dean  of  the  college  and  the  students  handle  complaints.  Each  case 
is  decided  on  its  merits.  Comment:  "Like  many  small  colleges,  frater- 
nity-non-fraternity relations  are  free  of  hostility." 
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LETTER  TRANSMITTING   QUESTIONNAIRE  (EXHIBIT   A.) 

To  Deans  of  Men: 

At  the  request  of  many  Deans  of  Men  of  various  colleges,  the  In- 
terfraternity  Conference  has  undertaken  to  collect  data  on  the  subject 
of  deferred  pledging. 

In  order  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  the  various  inquiries  that  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Conference,  the  Committee  on  Deferred  Pledg- 
ing, of  which  I  am  the  Chairman,  has  been  requested  to  send  out  a 
questionnaire  covering  the  subject.  In  accordance  with  these  in- 
structions and  in  an  effort  to  supply  the  colleges  of  the  country  with 
the  material  for  which  they  have  been  sending  requests,  the  attached 
questionnaire  has  been  drawn  up. 

The  committee  respectfully  requests  that  you  supply  as  much  of 
the  information  sought  as  you  possibly  can.  It  also  recognizes  that 
various  institutions  have  .their  own  peculiar  situations  and  problems 
so  that  what  succeeds  or  fails  at  one  institution  may  not  do  so  at  an- 
other. The  committee  will  appreciate  your  frank  statement  of  such 
conditions  in  order  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  other  institutions 
requesting  information  on  this  subject. 

To  get  the  student  point  of  view,  about  which  some  institutions 
have  inquired,  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  has  been  sent  to  presidents 
of  Pan-hellenic  Councils  or  Local  Interfraternity  Councils  or  Con- 
ferences. 

Please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  your  kindness  in 
supplying  any  data  you  may  be  able  to  give,  and  please  also  feel  free 
to  make  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  that  will  help  us  to  co-operate 
with  the  colleges  in  this  enterprise. 

Respectfully    yours, 

Charles  A.  Tonsor,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Reynolds  Fomeroy. 
Cecil  J.  Wilkinson. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  (EXHIBIT  B.) 

Name  of  your  institution: 

\.     Do  you  have  deferred  pledging  at  your  college? 

2.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation? 

3.  What  particular  regulations  do  you  impose?     When  can  rush- 

ing begin?     When  can  pledging  begin? 

4.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  plan  and  later  abandoned  it? 

5.  Please  give  reasons. 

6.  Do  you  have  an  "Orientation   Week"   in  which   all   rushing  is 

gotten  out  of  the  way  so  that  students  can  begin  the  term 
by  concentrating  on  their  studies? 

7.  Have  you  any  comments  as  to  how  this  works  out  in  practice? 

8.  Have  you  a  faculty  arbiter  who  handles  the  question  of  rushing 

agreements  and  the  like? 

9.  How  does  this  work  out  in  practice? 

10.     What  penalties  do  you  impose  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  de- 
ferred pledging? 
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11.  What  criticisms  of  your  system  have  been  made? 

12.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  it  works  out? 

13.  What  improvements  would  you  suggest? 

14.  Does  it  deter  men  from  joining  Fraternities? 

15.  Does  it  produce  a  better  type  of  Fraternity  man? 

16.  Has  it  reduced  student  failures?     (Statistics  would  be  helpful.) 

17.  Has  it  produced  a  better  school  spirit?     (Details  will  be  help- 

ful.) 

18.  Have  you  ever  considered  deferred  initiation  as  an  alternative 

for  deferred  pledging? 

19.  What  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  deferred  initiation? 

20.  What  can  be  urged  against  it? 

21.  If  there  are  any  conditions  peculiar  to  your  institution  which 

would  make  the  information  given  in  this  questionnaire 
more  or  less  applicable  at  another  institution  will  you  please 
give  details? 

EXAMPLE  OF  RUSHING  SYSTEM  (EXHIBIT  C.) 
Dear  Sir: 

Since  you   have  been   admitted   to   the   class   of in — — 

college  you  have  probably  received  letters  from  various  fraternities 
giving  something  of  an  explanation  of  the  "rushing  system,"  and  ask- 
ing you  to  be  their  guest  at  What  are  called  "first  dates."  First  dates, 
and  subsequent  dates,  incur  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  either  the 
fraternities  or  the  freshman.  They  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing you  and  the  fraternities  an  opportunity  for  becoming  mutually 
acquainted. 

If  you  care  to  visit  any  of  the  houses,  you  are  asked  to  fill  out  the 
enclosed  blank  with  the  names  of  the  five  fraternities  you  wish  most 
to  visit,  in  the  order  of  your  preference.  The  Registration  Commit- 
tee will  then  schedule  your  dates  on  the  basis  of  your  list  and  of  sim- 
ilar lists  submitted  by  the  fraternities,  trying  as  far  as  possible  to 
make  them  accord  with  your  wishes.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house,  and  to  see  that  no  fresh- 
man is  prevented  from  visiting  any  house  he  wishes  to  see. 

We  urge  you  not  to  return  this  blank  until,  after  correspondence 
with  the  fraternities  and  consultation  with  alumni  friends,  you  have 
formulated  ypu  own  opinions  as  to  what  houses  you  would  like  to 
visit.  We  recommend  that  you  do  not  return  it  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  although  you  may  change  your  mind  at  any  time  until 
three  days  before  the  beginning  of  dates. 

If  you  have  already  accepted  first  dates  with  any  house,  you  may 
put  that  house  first  on  your  list,  and  probably  that  house  will  place 
your  name  among  its  first  preferences.  However,  as  the  new  system 
supersedes  all  previous  agreements  to  date,  there  is  no  obligation  on 
either  side  to  do  this. 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  clear  any  other  questions  that  you 
would   like  to   ask. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

The  Registration  Committee. 
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RUSHING   REGULATIONS   1929-1930 

1.  Impartial  Scheduling  of  Dates 

There  shall  be  a  Registration  Committee  composed  of  one  faculty 
member,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  university,  who  shall  act 
as  chairman,  and  two  undergraduate  members,  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the^chairman. 

As  soon  as  a  man  makes  definite  application  for  admission  to  the 
college,  he  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Registration  Committee  with  a 
full  explanation  of  the  rushing  procedure,  and  with  a  blank  form 
which  he  shall  execute  and  return  to  the  Committee,  indicating  his 
preference  for  dates.  In  order  that  the  fraternities  may  have  time 
enough  to  investigate  the  man's  record  and  write  to  him  before  he 
makes  his  choice  of  dates,  there  shall  be  a  minimum  time  of  one 
month  (except  when  an  application  is  made  after  August  15)  between 
receiving  the  blank  and  returning  it  to  the  Committee. 

Each  fraternity,  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  asked  to  submit  a  list 
of  the  freshmen  it  wishes  to  have  dates  with. 

Not  more  than  three  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  "rushing 
season,"  the  Committee  shall  schedule  five  dates  for  each  freshman, 
following  his  own  wishes  as  far  as  possible,  and  considering  them 
as  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  the  fraternities. 

The  man  may  add  one,  two,  or  three  dates  to  these  five  at  any 
time  up  to  the  beginning  of  sixth  dates.  Seventh  and  eighth  dates 
may  be  repeat  dates  if  so  desired.  Repeat  dates,  however,  may  not 
be  registered  before  the  beginning  of  sixth  dates. 

The  Committee  shall  schedule  no  more  than  twenty-five  first  dates 
for  any  fraternity.  If  a  man  wished  first  dates  at  a  fraternity  whose 
quota  is  full,  he  shall  be  given  second  dates  there,  and  first  dates  at 
the  house  of  bis  second  choice.  At  no  time  will  more  than  twenty- 
five  men  be  scheduled  for  any  date  at  any  fraternity. 

2.  Longer  Dates 

Dates  will  begin  Saturday  night  at  six  o'clock.  Second  dates  be- 
gin Monday  at  twelve  noon.  Third  dates  Tuesday  at  twelve  noon, 
etc.     There  will  be  eight  dates. 

3.  Pledging  by  Letter 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  at  a  time  set  by  the  Committee,  each 
freshman  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  a  list  of  all  those  fraternities 
whose  bids  he  would  be  willing  to  accept,  arranged  in  order  of  his 
preference.  At  the  same  time,  each  fraternity  shall  submit  a  list  of 
men  whom  it  desires  to  pledge.  Then  the  Committee,  in  an  individual 
conference  with  the  cultivation  chairman,  shall  reconcile  both  lists 
until  the  delegations  are  drawn  up.  Each  house  can  determine  the 
exact  size  of  the  delegation  it  takes.  The  procedure  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  scheduling  of  dates.  The  chairmen  return  the  revised 
delegation  names  to  their  respective  fraternities  for  final  approval 
and  then  submit  them  to  the  Committee  for  action. 

The  Committee  shall  then  extend  the  bids  of  all  the  fraternities 
at  the  same  time  to  the  new  men.  The  men  who  are  bid  formally  ac- 
cept the  pledge  by  presenting  themselves  to  the  fraternity  at  a  speci- 
fied time. 

This  latter  shall  constitute  the  end  of  the  "Rushing  Period." 
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4.     OflScial  Information 

At  the  same  time  that  the  first  blanks  are  sent  out  to  the  sub-fresh- 
men, the  following  minimum  amount  of  information  about  fraternities 
shall  be  sent  to  each  man: 

(a)  Expenses  for  initiation  year,  subsequent  undergraduate  years, 
and  alumni  years,  expressed  in  the  form  of  three  figures.  These  ex- 
penses would  be  submitted  by  each  fraternity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  would  include  such  items  as  initiation  fees,  dues,  dance  tax- 
es, and  such  required  expenses  as  are  contemplated, 

(b)  Board  and  room-rent  given  separately. 

(c)  Scholarship  averages  for  preceding  three  years. 

(d)  References  to  Baird's  Manual. 

Fraternities  are  permitted  to  give  any  other  information  which 
they  desire,  in  letters  or  during  the  rushing  period. 

Note:  Effort  on  the  part  of  any  fraternity  to  induce  a  man  to 
make  some  indication  of  his  preference  during  the  "rushing  period" 
shall  be  prohibited.  Proper  emphasis  should  be  given  upon  the  im- 
portance of  this  rule. 

(Attention  of  the  sub-freshmen  is  called  to  the  rules  concerning 
Inter-fraternity  Relations  for  other  information  on  the  rushing  sys- 
tem. These  rules  may  be  found  in  the  Freshman  Handbook,  which  is 
sent  to  all  sub-freshmen.) 


SAMPLE  CONSTITUTION  (EXHIBIT  D.) 

CONSTITUTION 
of  the 
INTER-FRATERNITY  GOVERNING  BOARD 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 


The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Inter-Fraternity  Gov- 
erning Board, 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  governing  board  shall  be  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  harmony,  co-operation,  and  uniformity  in  all  in- 
ter-fraternity relationships. 

ARTICLE   III 

Membership 

Section  1,  This  board  shall  be  composed  of  two  undergraduate 
members  of  each  fraternity  subscribing  to  this  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  The  representatives  of  each  fraternity  on  the  board  shall 
be  one  Senior  and  one  Junior,  to  be  chosen  as  the  various  fraternities 
may  see  fit;  the  Junior  representative  to  be  the  Senior  representative 
the  succeeding  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  representatives  of  each  fraternity  on  the  board  shall 
remain  the  same  throughout  the  college  year. 
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ARTICLE  IV 

Officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  board  shall  consist  of  a  chairman, 
a  secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  over  all 
regular  and  special  meetings  and  at  all  trials.  He  shall  furnish  infor- 
mation concerning  the  fraternity  system  to  all  Freshmen  who  may  so 
desire  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  assign  to  him 
from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of 
the  office,  together  with  any  other  duties  that  may  be  assigned  to  him 
by  the  board.     He  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman. 

Sec.  4.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  of 
which  the  chairman  and  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  decide  upon 
trial  cases  as  provided  for  in  Article  IX,  and  also  to  provide  for  the 
explanation  of  the  "pledging  system,"  at  a  class  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  first  of  the  year  prior  to  the  second  Monday  after  the  opening  of 
college.  Furthermore,  the  executive  committee  shall  provide  for  due 
publicity  of  the  fraternity  pledging  agreement  through  the  coHege 
paper,  the  Christian  Association  Handbook,  and  any  other  suitable 
medium. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  Election  of  Officers 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  held  in  the  last  week  of  May 
of  each  year,  the  chairman,  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  three  re- 
maining members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  elected  from 
and  by  the  incoming  Senior  representatives  who  shall  have  been  cho- 
sen by  their  respective  fraternities  prior  to  this  meeting.  These  of- 
ficers so  elected  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Meetings 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  two  regular  meetings  each  year,  one  to 
be  held  some  time  between  the  opening  of  college  and  the  second  Mon- 
day thereafter,  the  second  to  be  held  during  the  last  week  in  May. 
The  time  of  such  meetings  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  or,  in 
case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  act,  by  the  secretary-treasurer,  or, 
in  the  absence  or  inability  of  both,  by  the  agreement  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senior  members  on  the  board. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man, or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  act,  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  or  at  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  any  two  fraterni- 
ties represented  on  the  board. 

Sec.  3.  Notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  each 
Senior  member  of  the  board  not  less  than  one  week  previous  to  the 
time  appointed  for  such  meetings,  except  in  case  of  emergency  when 
a  notice  of  twenty-four  hours  shall  suffice. 

Sec.  4.  At  all  meetings,  the  representatives  of  three-fifths  of  the 
fraternities  subscribing  to  the  articles  of  agreement  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  At  these  meetings,  each  fraternity  shall  have  one  vote,  and 
there  shall  be  no  voting  by  proxy. 
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ARTICLE  VII 

Absences 

Section  1.  In  case  of  absence  of  both  representatives  of  a  fraternity 
from  any  meeting  except  a  special  emergency  meeting,  that  fraternity 
shall  'be  required  to  pay  within  one  week  after  the  meeting  a  fine  of 
one  dollar.  In  case  the  fraternity  fails  to  pay  the  fine  within  said 
period  the  fraternity  shall  be  suspended  frojji  the  board  until  the  fine 
has  been  paid. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  absence  of  both  representatives  of  a  fraternity 
from  a  meeting  of  the  board,  the  said  fraternity  shall  lose  all  right  to 
complain  or  appeal  from  any  decision  of  the  board  made  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Voting 

In  all  matters  except  those  relating  to  rushing  and  pledging  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  fraternities  present  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
board. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  rushing  and  pledging  agreernent  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  fraternities  on  the  board  shall  be  required  to 
be  binding. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Powers 
Section  1.     The  governing  board  shall  have  full  power  to  interpret, 
enforce,  and  administer  the  regulations  provided  for  in  the  fraternity 
pledging  agreement. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  have  power  to  deal  with  all  interfraternity  matters 
that  may  from  time  to  time  be  referred  to  it. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  have  power  to  levy  assessments  equally  upon  the 
several  fraternities  subscribing  to  this  constitution  and  the  fraternity 
pledging  agreement  in  order  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
agreement  and  the  board. 

ARTICLE  X 
Investigation  and  Trial 

Section  1.  All  alleged  violations  of  the  fraternity  pledging  agree- 
ment shall  be  presented  to  the  executive  committee.  .  This  committee 
shall  report  to  the  board  for  its  consideration  all  cases  which  it  be- 
lieves to  be  substantiated  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  both  sides. 

Sec,  2.  Any  case  not  so  reported  to  the  board  by  the  committee 
may  be  presented  to  the  board  as  a  whole  by  any  fraternity  of  the 
board. 

Sec.  3.  All  cases  reported  to  the  board  by  this  committee  shall  be 
regularly' tried  according  to  the  procedure  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  matter  of  cases  presented  to  the  board  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  board  shall  determine  by  vote  whether  such  cases  shall  be 
tried  further.  A  majority  vote  of  the  fraternities  present  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  demand  a  trial  of  any  case. 

Sec.  5.  Cases  reported  by  the  committee  or  presented  by  a  fra- 
ternity shall  be  respectively  recorded  and  considered  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  board.  A  case  remanding  trial  shall  be  tried  at  a  meeting 
within  a  week  after  it  has  been  reported  to  the  board;  the  time  of  said 
meeting  to  be  announced  at  least  one  week  before  the  time  appointed. 
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Sec.  6.  In  the  trial  of  cases,  the  representatives  on  the  board  of 
the  complainant  and  defendant  fraternities  shall  conduct,  respectively, 
the  prosecution  and  the  defense.  Both  sides  may  produce  whatever 
evidence  they  may  see  fit,  and  may  call  wfhatever  witnesses  they  may 
desire,  to  testify  before  the  board.  Any  witness,  by  the  act  of  appear- 
ing to  give  testimony,  shall  be  considered  as  having  pledged  himself 
to  a  truthful  and  accurate  statement  of  his  knowledge  of  the  case. 
This  ruling  shall  be  read  by  the  presiding  officer  before  each  trial. 

Sec.  7.  After  all  evidence  has  been  introduced,  representatives  of 
the  complainant  and  of  the  defendant  fraternities  shall  be  allowed  to 
sum  up  each  his  respective  case  before  the  board.  The  representatives 
of  these  two  fraternities  shall  then  withdraw,  while  the  board  con- 
siders its  verdict.  The  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  fraternities  shall 
be  necessary  for  a  conviction. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  two  grades  of  penalty  for  violation  of  the 
articles  of  agreement: 

(a)  The  first  grade  of  penalty  shall  be  exacted  in  all  cases  where 
a  fraternity  is  convicted,  and  shall  consist  of  the  publication  in  the 
college  paper  of  a  notice  in  the  following  form: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Inter-Fraternity  Governing  Board  on 
(Date)  (Name  of  fraternity) 

fraternity  was  found  guilty  of  violating  Article 
(S)  Section   (S)  of  the  fraternity  pledging 

agreement  which  reads 

By  order  of  the  Inter-Fraternity  Governing  Board. 


-President. 
-Secretary. 


(b)  The  second  grade  of  penalty  shall  consist  of  publication  of 
the  above  announcement  in  (1)  the  college  paper  and  (2)  in  the 
Christian  Association  Handbook  of  the  ensuing  year  with  the  added 
clause,  "and  has  been  suspended  from  the  board  for  a  period  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  meeting." 

The  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  fraternities  present  shall  be  re- 
quired to  exact  the  penalty  of  each  degree. 

On  all  decisions  in  any  trial  all  the  fraternities  present  shall  be  re- 
quired to  vote. 

Sec.  9.  The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  board  shall  keep  full  and 
complete  reports  of  all  cases  considered  or  tried  under  the  foregoing 
sections. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Amendment 

This  constitution,  as  well  as  the  fraternity  pledging  agreement,  may 
be  amended  at  any  special  or  regular  meeting  of  the  board  by  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  fraternities  of  the  board,  provided  written  notice  of 
such  meeting,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment,  shall 
have  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  board  not  less  than  one  week 
before  the  date  of  such  meeting. 
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EXHIBIT  U 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PROBATION  WEEK 

To  the  Interfraternity  Conference: 

The  Committee  on  Probation  Week  composed  of  eight,  in- 
cluding the  President  of  one  college,  the  trustee  of  another  and 
one  undergraduate  senior  renders  the  following  report  to  the  In- 
terfraternity Conference : 

Prior  to  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Committee  its  members 
exchanged  views  and  the  opinions  of  the  Presidents  or  Deans  of 
the  representative  colleges  of  the  country  were  sought.  Every 
opinion  which  was  solicited  from  any  source  was  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  any  physical  inflictions  of  any  kind  upon  initiates 
and  in  favor  of  the  curtailment  of  the  length  of  initiatory  cere- 
monies which  hitherto  have  usually  been  extended  for  a  week 
and  sometimes  for  a  longer  period. 

As  the  grounds  for  this  opinion  so  widely  and  unanimously 
entertained,  evidence  was  placed  before  the  Committee  that,  in 
colleges  where  the  initiatory  period  extends  for  a  week  or  more, 
the  scholastic  standing  not  only  of  the  initiates,  but  of  the  sopho- 
mores and  upper-classmen  suffers,  due  to  the  apparently  all-ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  undergraduates  in  the  initiatory  activities. 
Evidence  was  further  received  to  the  effect  that  in  fraternities 
where  the  so-called  paddling  existed  and  other  physical  subjections, 
distressing  results  have  often  obtained.  In  justice  to  the  under- 
graduates themselves,  the  Committee  reports  that  they  have  been 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  above  evils  and  their  opinion 
which  has  been  sought  by  the  Committee  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  remedies^  herein  proposed. 

The  Cornmittee  accordingly  believes  that  henceforth  it  should 
be  the  settled  policy  of  all  fraternities  to  discourage  and  forbid 
any  physical  punishment  of  initiates ;  that  within  reasonable  limits 
and  always  within  the  bounds  of  good  judgment  and  dignity 
mental  hazing  may  be  permitted,  and  that  in  deference  to  scholas- 
tic obligations  the  entire  initiatory  ceremonies  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  three  days.  The  Committee,  accordingly,  believes  that 
the  Interfraternity  Conference  should  make  the  above  recommen- 
dations to  the  fraternities  composing  the  Conference. 

Warren  I.  Lee,  Chairman. 
William  Mather  Lewis 
g.  c.  curran 
Louis  J.  Ehret 
Raymond  M.  Gunnison 
Le  Roy  Kimball 
Almet  R.  Latson 
Paterson  Bond 
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EXHIBIT  V 

MINUTES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  UNDERGRADUATE 
INTERFRATERNITY  COUNCIL 

The  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Under- 
graduate Interfraternity  Council  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York  City,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  29 
and  30,  1929. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  Friday  morning  by  Mr. 
Wilbur  M.  Walden,  Graduate  Chairman,  Mr.  Hugh  Shields  and 
Mr.  Robert  Shanklin  represented  the  Graduate  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Russell  H.  Anderson,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

On  nomination,  Mr.  B.  L.  Moser  of  Ohio  State  University 
was  elected  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Hoelscher,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  elected  secretary. 

On  roll  call  the  following  institutions  were  found  to  be  repre- 
sented : 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst. .  . .  *James  E.  Ware Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Bowdoin  College *Donald  E.  Prince Theta  Delta  Chi 

Brown  University *Thomas  Shotton,  Jr Sigma  Chi 

Carnegie  Inst,  of  Technology .  Otis  E.  Leslie Kappa  Sigma 

W.  S.  Lenine Delta  Mu 

R.  J.  Whitaker Delta  Mu 

Case  School  of  Applied 

Science *George  F.  Opdyke Kappa  Sigma 

University  of  Chicago *Frederick  C.  Hack,  Jr. .  .Delta  Tau  Dalta 

Columbia  University *Malcolm  Bonynge Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Silas  M.  Giddings Psi  Upsilon 

Dartmouth  College *Albert  I.  Dickerson Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Dickinson  College *William  J.  Kearney Beta  Theta  Pi 

Drexel  Institute *E.  C.  Maschal Chi  Kappa  Beta 

Emory  University *Robert  M.  Strozier Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Franklin  &  Marshall  College. *Robert  L.  Foose Delta  Sigma  Phi 

George  Washington  Univ. .  . .  *H.  O.  Farmer Sigma  Nu 

Gettysburg  College *Walter  B.  Freed Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

University  of  Illinois *Edw.  C.  Hoelscher,  Jr...  .Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

Iowa  State  College *George  L.  Irvine Sigma  Nu 

University  of  Indiana *Jack  B.  Countryman. . .  .Alpha  Tau  Omega 

James  Millikin  University.. .  .J.  N.  Arrington Kappa  Delta  Chi 

Charles  Oliver  Miller Kappa  Delta  Chi 

Johns  Hopkins  University.. . .  *Stewart  L.  Smith Delta  Phi 

Lafayette  College *George  S.  Lumbard Delta  Tau  Delta 

Clifton  H.  Cox Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Lehigh  University *Harry  W.  Ruggles Delta  Tau  Delta 

Mass.  Agricultural  College... .  *Eugene  Kane Q.  T.  V.  Society 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology . .  *J.  B.  Birdsell Phi  Gamma  Delta 

D.  Q.  Wells Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Miami  University *Robert  J.  Coulton Delta  Upsilon 

Michigan  State  College *W.  H.  Atkinson Hermian 

University  of  Michigan *Jones  B.  Shannon Sigma  Nu 

William  R.  Farrell Hermitage 

Middlebury  College *Theodore  H.  Zaremba. .  .Delta  Upsilon 

Richard  A.  Paul Delta  Upsilon 

Howard  W.  Chappell.  . .  .Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
Muhlenberg  College *H.  G.  Aschbach Delta  Theta 
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University  of  No.  Carolina..  .*John  S.  Bulluch,  Jr Sigma  Chi 

A.  Baron  Holmes Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Northwestern  University *Robert  W.  Hicks Wranglers 

Ohio  State  University *B.  L.  Moser Sigma  Alpha  Mu 

Ohio  University *Clarence  W.  Bilbt Phi  Delta  Theta 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University . .  .  *Frank  Stanton Phi  Delta  Theta 

Oregon  State  College *Ted  J.  Drake Sigma  Chi 

University  of  Oregon *John  M.  McGregor Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Perm  State  College *Malcolm  Kirkpatrick Phi  Kappa  Psi 

University  of  Pittsburgh *Ogden  D.  Gensheimer. .  .Phi  Delta  Theta 

Purdue  University *Glen  A.  Coan Sigma  Pi 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst...*C.  F.  Holtz Pi  Kappa  Pi 

E.  R.  Bedell Pi  Kappa  Pi 

Rhode  Island  State  College ..  *William  Kelliher Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Leonard  H.  Russell Delta  Alpha  Psi 

Rider  College *Curtis  Hurley Alpha  Sigma  Epsilon 

Royal  W.  Bevington Alpha  Sigma  Epsilon 

University  of  So.  Carolina. .  . .  *Patrick  H.  Nelson Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Stanford  University *Scott  Webster Phi  Gamma  Delta 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Technology.. *Howard  A.  Somers,  Jr. .  .Beta  Theta  Pi 

Swarthmore  College *Lion  Rushmore Phi  Delta  Theta 

Syracuse  University *Herbert  W.  Lamb,  Jr — Psi  Upsilon 

Temple  University *L.  Bruce  Henderson Phi  Epsilon  Kappa 

J.  A.  King Zeta  Lambda  Phi 

Tufts  College *Charles  E.  Boardman.. .  .Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Union  College *Kingsbury  Dyke Psi  Upsilon 

University  of  Virginia *W.  E.  Johnson Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Washington  State  College.. .  .*Clarence  Svinth Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Western  Reserve  University. .  *Jack  C.  Foote Delta  Upsilon 

West  Virginia  University ....  *M.  Ashford  Ayers Theta  Chi 

Williams  College *C.  L.  Safford Zeta  Psi 

University  of  Wisconsin *Claude  Jasper Alpha  Chi  Rho 

Wittenberg  College *Kenneth  H.  Vander ford.. Chi  Sigma  Nu 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst..  .*C.  Eugene  Center Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Charles  H.  Cole Theta  Upsilon  Omega 

William  J.  Newbold Theta  Chi 

Kenneth  H.  Perry Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

A.  Francis  Townsend,  Jr.  .Phi  Gamma  Delta 
Robert  L.  Towne  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

♦Denotes  delegate. 

The  first  subject  presented  was  that  of  the  organization  of 
local  interfraternity  councils,  their  constitutions  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  rules,  the  discussion  being  opened  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Johns  Hopkins.  It  was  brought  out  by  the  representatives  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Penn  State  and  Michigan  State 
that  their  local  councils  have  faculty  advice  and  support.  ^Stan- 
ford has  an  interfraternity  board  of  control  with  faculty  repre- 
sentation among  its  membership.  Mr.  Shannon  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  discussed  the  advantages  of  a  judiciary  committee  of 
five  composed  of  men  from  faculty  and  students.  Mr.  Gensheimer 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  explained  the  working  of  a  "Go 
Between''  Committee  on  his  campus,  composed  of  five  faculty 
members  and  five  students,  which  enforces  the  rules  of  the  local 
interfraternity  council. 

In  connection  with  rules  as  applied  to  rushing,  Mr.  Hicks  of 
Northwestern  spoke  of  a  rushing  code  which  is  changed  each  year. 
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At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Jasper  reported  that  there  is 
no  faculty  advisory  board  and  the  fraternities  refuse  to  report 
rushing  violations.  At  Penn  State,  a  faculty  member  investigates 
violation  of  rushing  and  pledging  rules.  Mr.  Dickerson  reported 
a  universal  violation  of  the  rushing  rules  at  Dartmouth.  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  stated  that  they  have  no  rules  that 
work  well.  Mr.  Vanderford  of  Wittenberg  College  said  that  they 
have  difficulty  in  collecting  fines  as  one  fraternity  breaks  all  the 
rules  and  disturbs  the  entire  system.  South  Carolina  has  a  $100 
indemnity  bond.  Mr.  Prince  of  Bowdoin  said  that  they  have  no 
set  rushing  rules. 

The  next  topic  of  discussion  was  deferred  rushing.  Mr.  Lum- 
bard  of  Lafayette  reported  that  they  know  of  fourteen  colleges 
that  have  deferred  rushing  as  against  thirty  that  have  not.  Mr. 
Gensheimer  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  stated  that  fresh- 
men are  not  allowed  to  join  the  association  until  the  second 
semester.  However,  by  this  system  the  weaker  fraternities  are 
being  eliminated.  Michigan  State  reported  no  rushing  until  after 
seven  days  of  classes.  Carnegie  Tech  has  deferred  rushing  and 
finds  it  too  expensive.  Difficulty  in  meeting  expenses  is  also  found 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

At  this  point,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  attend  the  session  of 
the  Interfraternity  Conference  to  listen  to  addresses  by  Dean 
Sanders  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Hon.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  conference  reconvened  at  3.30  P.  M.  on  Friday.  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Secretary  of  the  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference, introduced  a  debating  team  of  three  men  from  Victoria 
College,  New  Zealand:  Mr.  G.  R.  Powles,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Hall  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Mountjoy.  Mr.  Hall  spoke  briefly,  endorsing  Dr. 
Wilbur's  "address  and  stressing  the  importance  of  alumni  aid  in 
building  up  a  fraternity.  In  conclusion  he  thanked  the  fraterni- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  cordial  reception  and 
entertainment  accorded  to  him  and  his  associates  on  their  trip. 

On  motion,  Drexel  Institute  was  unanimously  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Undergraduate  Interfraternity  Council. 

The  discussion  of  deferred  rushing  was  then  resumed.  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  reported  having  second  semester  rush- 
ing, a  ten  day  rushing  period  being  popular.  Twelve  of  their 
fraternities  consider  the  system  unsatisfactory,  however.  Mr. 
Boardman  of  Tufts  College  stated  that  there  are  fifteen  national 
fraternities  on  his  campus  that  use  a  deferred  rushing  period  of 
three  weeks  which  is  a  period  of  silence  and  works  well  with  pref- 
erential bidding.  Violators  are  suspended  from  the  interfrater- 
nity council.  Mr.  Cox  of  Lafayette  said  that  the  deferred  sys- 
tem used  on  his  campus  did  not  work.     Worcester  Polytech  re- 
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ported  seven  fraternities  using  the  deferred  system  with  five  weeks 
of  deferred  bidding  and  silence  period.  Muhlenberg  College  re- 
ported eight  fraternities  having  three  weeks  of  deferred  rushing. 
Mr.  Countryman  of  the  University  of  Indiana  reported  the  cut- 
throat system  in  use.  Iowa  State  has  a  five  day  card  system  and 
is  against  deferred  rushing.  Mr.  Giddings  of  Columbia  University 
reported  a  ten  day  rushing  period  beginning  the  first  Monday  after 
Thanksgiving,  with  initiations  beginning  on  March  1.  Dartmouth 
reported  that  deferred  bidding  is  liked  both  by  the  administration 
and  the  students. 

A  vote  count  of  those  favoring  deferred  rushing  showed 
twelve  councils  in  favor  of  it  and  twenty-seven  against,  while  three 
did  not  vote.  Eleven  already  have  it,  and  three  that  do  have  it  are 
against  it.  The  number  of  colleges  represented  that  do  not  allow 
freshmen  to  live  in  fraternity  houses  is  fifteen. 

The  subject  of  Hell  Week  was  then  taken  up.  Ohio  Wesleyan 
has  stopped  the  practice ;  seven  colleges  have  administrative  re- 
strictions, and  Wisconsin  is  gradually  cutting  it  down.  Michigan 
State  now  has  seventy-two  hours  of  pre-initiation  ceremonies,  all 
of  which  are  held  indoors.  Three  councils  reported  that  they  are 
trying  to  eliminate  the  practice.  The  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that 
it  would  die  out  naturally  if  let  alone,  and  that  legislation  would 
only  stimulate  it. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Johns  Hopkins  asked  for  information  regarding 
the  policy  of  allowing  locals  to  join  an  interfraternity  council,  and 
said  that  on  his  campus  they  have  a  three  year  probationary  period. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  Temple  University  both  felt 
that  their  locals  need  restricting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Saturday  morning,  when  it 
was  called  to  order  at  10:25  A.  M.,  thirty-three  members  being 
present. 

The  subject  of  a  national  key  which  had  been  suggested  was 
dropped  from  lack  of  interest. 

Iowa  State  brought  up  the  subject  of  college  politics  stating 
that  they  have  eleven  fraternities  and  that  the  nationals  and  locals 
conflict.  Wisconsin  has  an  election  board  appointed  by  the  Union 
president  and  faculty  men.  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  both 
have  an  auditing  board  which  eliminates  graft. 

Mr.  Farrell  of  the  University  of  Michigan  brought  up  the 
question  of  taxation.  Dr.  Gerstenberg  referred  him  to  the  1927 
Minutes  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  for  an  outline  of  each 
state  tax  law.  He  explained  that  one  way  out  would  be  for  fra- 
ternities to  deed  their  property  to  the  college,  as  is  done  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Walden  explained  the  way  the 
proposition  is  handled  at  this  university. 
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Mr.  Drake  of  Oregon  State  College  announced  that  informa- 
tion on  co-operative  buying  can  be  obtained  from  the  Co-operative 
Managers  Association,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

The  meeting  adjourned  sine  die  at  noon, 

Edward  C.  Hoelscher,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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EXHIBIT  W 

CONFERENCE  DINNER 

The  annual  Conference  Dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  City,  on  Friday  evening,  November  29,  1929, 
with  an  attendance  of  127  delegates  and  guests.  The  diners  were 
called  to  order  at  9.00  o'clock  by  Mr.  Clifford  M.  Swan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Clifford  M.  Swan  (Chairman,  The  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference) :  "Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  treat. 

"Madame  Helena  Marsh,  mezzo-soprano,  late  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  is  going  to  sing  us  a  few  songs.  May  I 
ask  that  we  have  absolute  quiet?" 

Madame  Helena  Marsh  sang  the  following  songs :  "Drink- 
ing Song"  by  Donizetti;  "Wings  of  Night"  by  Winter  Watts; 
"Lindy  Lou"  by  Strickland;  "Alone  Upon  the  Housetops"  by 
Galloway,  the  words  by  Kipling;  "Moon  Marketing"  by  Powell 

Weaver (Prolonged  applause.) 

Madame  Marsh  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Bristol. 

The  Chairman  :  "This  is  the  one  occasion  during  the  two 
days'  Conference  Sessions  when  the  Chair  can  take  a  back  seat  and 
enjoy  himself,  and  he  does  it  with  a  clear  conscience  because  he 
knows  that  you  are  tired  of  looking  at  him  and  hearing  him  talk 
and  seeing  him  wrestle  with  his  mental  anguish  in  trying  to  rule  on 
impossible  points  of  order  propounded  by  Mr.  Livingston. 

"And  so  your  Chairman  is  going  to  be  very  brief  and  turn  over 
this  meeting  to  the  Toastmaster,  who  is  not  only  our  Toastmaster 
but  also  the  Chairman-Elect  for  the  coming  year — Dr.  Charles  W. 
Gerstenberg."     {Applause.) 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg:  "The  very  beautiful  singing 
that  we  heard  reminded  me  of  an  experience  I  had. 

"First,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  something  about  that  beautiful 
singing  and  perhaps  even  back  of  the  singing  about  the  young  man 
who  accompanied  Madame  Helena  Marsh,  Mr.  Frederick  Bristol, 
the  brilliant  young  pianist,  who  gives  concerts  twice  a  year  in  New 
York,  and  who  is  just  about  to  leave  the  States  for  a  concert 
tour  in  Cuba. 

"I  cannot  resist  saying  that  Madame  Helena  Marsh  is  in  pri- 
vate life  Mrs.  Frank  Hayden,  the  wife  of  my  very  dear  friend, 
Frank  Hayden,  who  is  with  us  tonight.  She  has  endeared  herself 
not  only  to  Frank  but  to  me  by  presenting  to  us  a  Delta  Chi,  only 
a  few  weeks  old.     {Applause.) 

"I  don't  know  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  up  here  feel  like  speak- 
ing after  that  beautiful  singing. 

*T  remember  once  I  went  down  to  Pennsylvania  for  a  night 
and  walked  around  the  streets  of  a  rather  poorly  gotten  up  city 
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and  then  spoke  before  five  hundred  Kiwanians  or  Lions  or  some 
kind  of  bearded  gentlemen,  and  I  did  my  darndest.  In  fact,  some 
of  them  told  me  I  did  fairly  well.  But  a  few  moments  after  I 
was  through  the  chairman  sajd,  'Gentlemen,  true  to  our  principles, 
the  hour  has  arrived,  two  o'clock.'  Bang !  'The  meeting  is  ad- 
journed.' No  motion  for  adjournment.  Just,  'The  meeting  is  ad- 
journed.' Whereupon  a  fellow  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
came  forward  shouting,  'One  moment, JMr.  Chairman,  one  moment. 
I  would  like  to  say  everybody  out  next  week,  everybody  out  at  the 
same  hour.    No  speeches.'    (Laughter.) 

"Well,  the  young  men  today  told  us  it  is  out  of  fashion  to  make 
speeches,  that  we  merely  in  a  conversational  way  discuss  things, 
and  the  first  speaker  this  evening,  I  am  sure,  is  here  to  discuss 
with  us  in  a  very  friendly  way  a  problem  that  interests  us  and  in- 
terests him  very  much. 

"You  will  remember  that  last  year  President  Chase,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Student  Group  Activities  of  the  Association 
of  State  University  Presidents,  gave  us  a  talk,  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  left  a  deep  impression  upon  us.  We  were  anxious  to 
have  another  member  of  that  Committee  to  address  us  this  year. 
We  are  very  fortunate  indeed  in  having  President  Upham  of 
Miami  College  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  I  now  introduce  to  you 
President  A.  H.  Upham."    (Applause.) 
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Address  by  Pres.  A.  H.  Upham 

Dr.  Alfred  Horatio  Upham  (President,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio)  :  "Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen :  This  last 
performance  was  entirely  uncalled  for.  I  am  neither  good  look- 
ing nor  a  singer.  (Laughter.) 

"A  year  or  two  ago  when  I  came  back  from  the  great  North- 
west to  a  position  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  having  all  the 
simplicity  and  lack  of  sophistication  that  belongs  to  those  great 
spaces  out  there,  I  got  a  new  idea  just  about  the  time  I  reached 
Chicago. 

"I  got  the  notion  that  back  here  in  the  cultured  East  we  were 
about  entering  upon  a  new  Renaissance,  a  period  of  revived  and 
renewed  worship  of  all  that  was  great  in  classical  antiquity.  I 
had  evidence  to  base  it  on. 

"I  went  out  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  and  there  in  the  business 
part  of  the  city  I  saw  a  great  line  of  people — men,  women,  child- 
ren— stretching  for  a  block  or  more.  And  as  I  investigated,  as 
anyone  from  the  wilds  would  investigate  as  many  people  as  that 
brought  together,  I  discovered  that  they  were  headed  for  what 
seemed  to  be  a  picture  house.  And  over  the  door  in  letters  of  fire 
were  the  words,  'HELEN  OF  TROY.'     (Laughter.) 

"1  went  around  the  block  and  the  spectacle  was  repeated  on  an- 
other street.  There  again  was  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  struggling 
to  get  in  somewhere.  And  above  that  door  I  found  another  title 
in  letters  of  fire,  "THE  ROAD  TO  ROME."    (Laughter.) 

"And  those  people  were  moved  as  one  man  at  the  desire  to  find 
the  mystery,  to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  strange  failure  on  the 
part  of  Hannibal  to  conquer  the  city  when  he  had  it  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand. 

"  'This  interest,'  said  I,  'in  things  of  classic  antiquity  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  cultured  East.'  (^Laughter.)  And  I  bethought 
me  of  our  friend  Mussolini  with  his  revival  of  the  pride  of  old 
Rome,  the  Roman  salute,  the  things  that  go  to  that  revival,  Roman 
culture  and  power  and  elegance. 

"I  have  not  given  up  my  idea.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  read- 
ing about  our  new  religion,  the  new  humanism,  and  that  sounds 
strangely  like  the  Renaissance. 

"And  here  tonight  I  feel  more  assured  than  ever  before  of  this 
one  idea  that  I  happened  to  have  evolved  within  the  last  two 
years.  We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  Renaissance.  For, 
look  you,  if  you  please,  here  are  the  apostles  of  the  new  learning, 
assembled  to  know  more  and  find  out  more  about  the  Greeks. 
(Laughter.)    What  better  evidence  can  you  want? 

"But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  troubling  me.  As  I  have  read 
about  the  Renaissance,  studied  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance — 
that  is,  the  other  Renaissance— I  had  no  trouble  finding  out  what 
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the  people  of  the  Renaissance  thought  about  the  ancient  Greeks. 
But  I  have  always  wondered  just  what  the  people  of  ancient  Greece 
might  have  thought  about  the  folk  of  the  Renaissance.  And  so  I 
am  a  little  concerned  tonight  with  that  other  question,  just  what 
the  Greeks  think  about  these  assembled  apostles  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, and  about  this  new  learning  that  they  represent,  particularly 
in  my  own  case  when  that  new  learning  gets  its  representation  in 
State  Universities.  For  I  have  heard  that  represented  in  this  body 
there  are  organizations  that  are  a  little  bit  timid  about  these  things 
called  State  Universities  because  they  know  that  State  Universities 
are  more  or  less  the  children  of  State  Legislatures  and  they  are 
never  quite  sure  of  what  State  Legislatures  may  do  with  these  ter- 
rible things  called  fraternities. 

"But  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  after  all  the  State 
Universities  are  not  as  bad  as  they  are  often  painted.  Most  of 
their  troubles  never  happen.  {Laughter.)  You  can  get  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  space  in  the  newspapers  for  upheavals  in  State 
Universities  that  are  about  to  be,  but  most  of  them  don't  come  to 
pass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  those  of  us  here  at  this  table 
tonight  can  testify  that  State  Universities  are  fully  as  apt  to  get 
rid  of  their  presidents  as  they  are  to  get  rid  of  their  fraternities. 
{Laughter.) 

"I  suppose  I  am  here  tonight  in  an  entirely  ex-officio  capacity. 
That  is  a  good  word  among  Greeks.  {Laughter.)  And  I  am  here 
because  there  were  only  three  members  of  this  Committee  that 
your  Chairman  referred  to.  One  of  them  spoke  last  year.  The 
other  could  not  come.  {Laughter.)  So  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  at 
being  the  pinch-hitter  for  the  Committee,  the  end  of  a  rather 
trying  ninth  inning. 

"You  know,  it  was  very  kind  to  invite  me  to  attend  the  sessions 
today.  I  enjoyed  them  very  much.  But  I  think  if  about  one  more 
President  or  Dean  had  spoken  and  said  all  over  again  the  things 
that  I  intended  to  say  there  would  have  been  one  more  passenger 
on  a  train  bound  west  just  about  this  time.     {Laughter.) 

"I  was  asked  to  discuss  here — I  think  I  can  quote  it  correctly 
— 'What  the  Interfraternity  Conference  Can  Do  to  Co-operate 
With  University  Authorities.'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  cour- 
age enough  to  discuss  that  subject  in  this  presence  or  not,  but  in  all 
humility,  even  with  the  assurance  that  I  have  about  me  three  other 
members  of  the  profession,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

"In  the  first  place,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  the  State  Universi- 
ties when  I  offer  these  suggestions,  you  can  help  us  to  put  a  pre- 
mium on  intellectual  leadership.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal, 
you  have  heard  it  here  in  your  Conference,  we  have  heard  it  on  our 
campuses,  about  the  minimum  standard  of  scholarship  for  frater- 
nities or  for  eligibility  for  athletics  or  for  holding  office  in  the  stu- 
dent body,  or  for  a  half  dozen  other  things.    The  minimum  re- 
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quirements,  the  minimum  standard,  we  talk  it  over  and  over  again, 
quite  forgetting  sometimes  that  a  constant  insistence  on  the  mini- 
mum standard  in  itself  has  a  way  of  making  for  mediocrity. 

"I  speak  particularly  for  the  State  Universities  when  I  mention 
this  point  because  most  of  us  are  compelled  practically  under  the 
laws  of  our  States  to  take  to  our  campuses  at  any  rate  the  grad- 
uates of  all  accredited  first-class  high  schools  in  the  State. 

"It  is  like  the  story  a  college  president  told  one  day  about  an 
experience  in  a  little  Southern  town.  Probably  you  are  familiar 
with  the  story  but  it  does  illustrate  the  point.  This  man  claimed 
to  be  going  along  the  street  in  a  little  Southern  town  and  tells  of 
seeing  on  a  sunny  corner  leaning  up  against  a  building  an  old 
colored  fellow  busily  engaged  in  scratching  his  wooly  locks. 
Thinking  to  be  facetious  he  stopped  and  said,  'Well,  Sam,  pick- 
ing them  out,  are  you  ?'  'No,  boss,  no,  I  ain't  pickin' 'em  out.  Ise 
just  takin'  'em  as  they  come.'     (Laughter.) 

"And  we  are  getting  to  the  point  that  in  our  States,  endowed 
colleges  are  pointing  a  finger  of  scorn  in  our  direction  and  saying, 
'Look  at  the  mediocre  high  school  product  going  into  the  State 
University.' 

"Well,  now,  of  course,  one  way  of  getting  at  that  thing  is  to 
have  a  firing  squad  in  action  frequently  and  have  them  properly 
armed  and  equipped  and  talk  minimum  standards  day  in  and  day 
out.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  all  negative  and  what  we  are  interested 
in  today  is  to  have  on  our  campuses — well,  to  use  a  good  old  ex- 
pression— men  of  light  and  leading,  people  who  get  so  interested  in 
some  form  of  college  work,  in  some  subject  of  study — bugs  or 
morons  or  fourth  dimension  or  anything — so  that  they  talk  about 
it  when  they  are  awake  and  dream  about  it  when  they  are  asleep 
and  by  the  very  contagion  that  goes  with  that  sort  of  enthusiasm 
spread  to  their  fellows  a  desire  to  do  something  worth  while  along 
some  particular  channel  of  learning. 

"Now,  we  are  trying  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  develop  this  in- 
terest and  we  rather  hope  that  out  of  the  fraternities  something  of 
this  kind  also  can  come. 

"One  of  our  State  University  Presidents,  a  late  State  Univer- 
sity President,  said  about  a  year  ago  in  one  of  our  meetings,  'The 
contribution  of  new  and  constructive  educational  steps  should  be 
considered  the  most  desirable  activity  of  the  fraternity.'  That 
was  not  the  reason  he  lost  his  job.  Because  there  is  a  lot  of  com- 
mon sense  in  that  thing. 

"We  all  know  that  the  thing  that  the  leading  spirits  in  a  chapter 
talk  about  and  'josh'  about  and  make  the  subject  of  what  I  believe 
they  still  call  'bull  fests'  in  front  of  the  fireplace  is  the  thing  that 
does  in  time  spread  its  interest  to  more  and  more  of  the  people  in 
that  organization.  It  just  does.  You  cannot  help  it.  And  if  we 
could  get  in  our  fraternities  a  few  more  people  as  the  years  go  by, 
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interested  in  doing  some  constructive  intellectual  thing,  that  would 
solve  our  problem. 

"Now,  a  man  from  Miami,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 
institution  in  the  beginnings  of  fraternity,  does  not  need  to  be  told 
by  you  that  fraternities  are  primarily  social.  I  think  we  Deans 
and  Presidents  are  apt  to  forget  that.  I  don't  believe  the  Miami 
triad,  any  one  of  them,  was  founded  for  intellectual  leadership. 
It  may  say  so  in  the  original  constitution  {laughter)  but  ordina- 
rily fraternities  in  the  old  days  were  social  organizations.  And 
there  is  a  place  for  social  organizations  on  every  college  campus  as 
there  has  been  for  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years.  But  even  a 
social  organization  can  show  these  tendencies  with  the  proper  kind 
of  leadership. 

"Another  point — 

"We. should  like  to  have  the  fraternities  leave  to  us  as  far  as 
possible  the  task  of  interpreting  the  university  to  the  freshman. 
{Laughter.)  Now,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  am  quite  sure  that  the  undergraduates  at  the  institutions  I 
know  do  not  feel  the  same  way  about  it  that  the  faculty  does.  And, 
strangely  enough,  if  an  undergraduate  comes  back  three  years 
after  he  has  left  and  takes  an  instructor's  position  on  the  faculty 
he  nearly  always  feels  differently  about  this  subject  than  he  did 
when  he  left.  After  all,  we  have  set  up  a  great  deal  of  machinery 
in  recent  years  with  just  that  purpose,  to  interpret  our  university, 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  incoming  freshman.  We  have  all  that 
machinery  of  Freshman  Week,  sometimes  extending  to  an  actual 
week — group  leaders,  advisers,  conferences,  orientation  lectures, 
goodness  knows  what  all — a  great  array  of  procedure  which  three 
tactful  sophomores  can  knock  over  and  smash  to  smithereens  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  that  Freshman  Week  is  over  if 
they  want  to. 

"As  you  heard  this  afternoon,  many  of  us  have  worked  out 
plans  for  residential  colleges,  extending  through  the  first  two  years, 
manipulated  in  one  way  or  another.  For  what  purpose?  Again, 
to  interpret  the  university  to  the  freshman,  or  to  the  freshman  and 
sophomore,  in  order  that  what  we  try  to  make  the  university  be 
may  be  the  thing  that  he  thinks  of  the  university  as  being. 

"We  set  up  machinery.  We  select  faculty  people  with  the  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  getting  a  better  understanding  between  the  teacher 
and  the  taught,  to  break  down  that  artificial  barrier  that  is  so  often 
allowed  to  grow  up  between  the  undergraduate  and  his  instructor. 
And  then  in  the  fraternity  house  they  say  something  about  'shak- 
ing hands'  and  it  is  all  off ! 

"I  can  remember  the  day  when  I  learned  the  new  modern  mean- 
ing of  the  word  'hand-shaking.'  Can  you?  It  is  a  comparatively 
new  one.    But  that  one  expression  uttered  cynically  has  done  more 
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to  break  down  the  efficiency  of  college  instruction  than  any  other 
expression  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

"Now,  we  would  like  your  co-operation  on  this  thing  because 
we  feel  pretty  sure  as  to  what  you  think  about  it.  I  gathered  this 
afternoon  from  some  of  the  discussion  that  the  average  sophomore 
as  a  guide  and  leader  of  youth  does  not  rank  very  high.  And, 
speaking  of  words,  when  they  named  them  'sophomores'  they 
must  have  had  that  in  mind,  of  course.  New  Renaissance  stuff 
again,  you  see. 

"A  third  point — 

"We  would  like  to  have  it  that  you  would  place  on  record  for 
all  chapters  the  convictions  of  this  body  as  to  university  control  of 
chapters  and  chapter  premises.  I  am  going  to  repeat  that.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  sometime  place  on  record,  by  resolution 
perhaps,  or  a  set  of  resolutions,  the  convictions  of  this  body  as  to 
university  control  of  chapters  and  chapter  premises. 

"When  I  have  been  in  trouble  with  a  local  chapter  I  have  never 
hesitated  for  a  moment  to  appeal  to  a  national  fraternity  officer. 
In  fact,  I  have  occasionally  suggested  it.  Because  I  felt  perfectly 
sure  as  to  how  the  national  fraternities  stood  on  questions  of  this 
sort.  But  the  average  undergraduate  in  the  chapter  is  awfully 
hazy  about  those  things.  Here  he  is  living  in  private  property. 
It  may  not  be  paid  for  but  the  bonds  are  good.  (Laughter.)  A 
man's  house  is  his  castle.  And  here  is  a  university  in  which  he 
just  happens  to  be  a  student  venturing  to  say  how  he  shall  live  in 
that  house,  venturing  perhaps  to  say  how  he  shall  build  the  house, 
venturing  to  say  what  sort  of  sleeping  quarters  there  shall  be  and 
how  many  people  he  may  put  into  it  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in 
his  house — at  least,  nominally  his. 

"Now,  you  people  understand  those  things.  You  have  wrestled 
with  these  problems  over  and  over  again.  But  if  we  had  some- 
where in  writing  an  expression  of  how  you  feel  about  those  things 
as  a  combination  of  national  officers  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
easier  for  us,  it  would  save  us  an  immense  amount  of  difficulty, 
for  even  our  own  boards  of  trustees  do  not  know  about  this.  I 
have  a  very  fine  lawyer,  an  ex-judge,  on  my  own  board  of  trus- 
tees, who  says  absolutely  the  university  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  fraternity  houses;  these  fraternity  houses  are  private  ven- 
tures ;  we  do  not  want  to  co-operate  with  them ;  we  do  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  them. 

"Well,  I  should  like  to  have  something  to  show  him,  because  it 
might  help  out  occasionally. 

"We  do  not  want  police  power  in  the  sense  that  we  expect  to 
police  these  fraternity  houses.  That  is  not  the  thing  at  all.  But 
we  want  rather  an  understanding  as  to  just  how  these  fraternities 
which  are  a  part  of  our  concern  in  every  way,  shape  and  form, 
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fit  in  to  the  administration  of  the  institution  in  which  they  are  a 
part. 

"Paternalism,  you  say?  Yes.  And  it  is  pretty  hard  to  find  in 
the  history  of  higher  education  anywhere  a  place  where  there  has 
not  been  paternalism.  We  talk  about  the  freedom  of  the  colleges 
of  Oxford,  but  students  pay  a  fine  if  they  are  not  inside  the  quad- 
rangle at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening,  and  the  fine  increases  up  to 
midnight  and  then  they  do  not  get  in  at  all  unless  they  can  bribe 
the  porter.  What  would  we  do  if  we  did  not  allow  anybody  to 
get  into,  our  fraternity  houses  after  midnight?  {Laughter.) 
Parents,  newspapers  and  the  public  have  a  way  of  holding  the  in- 
stitutions responsible  for  the  things  that  happen  around  fraterni- 
ty houses  and  the  way  youngsters  spend  their  time  and  the  way 
youngsters  spend  their  money.  We  cannot  get  away  from  that 
responsibility.  But  it  is  mighty  hard  sometimes  to  exercise  it,  no 
matter  how  much  you  want  to  co-operate.  You  run  face  to  face 
with  legal  quibbles  as  you  go  along. 

"Another  thing — 

"We.  wish  that  you  could  find  means  or  help  us  find  means  to 
bring  home  the  wholesome  counsel  and  constructive  ideas  of  this 
body  to  the  humblest  undergraduate.  Now,  you  meet  here  once  a 
year.  You  have  carried  out  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  a  splen- 
did, constructive  program.  And  yet  out  there  in  the  University 
of  Idaho,  with  a  number  of  first-class  fraternities  represented 
there,  I  personally  had  the  hardest  time  in  the  world  to  bring  home 
to  individual  chapters  and  individual  members  in  the  chapters  any 
notion  of  an  Interfraternity  Conference  and  what  it  was  doing 
and  what  it  stood  for.  Conventions  work  that  way,  you  know. 
People  go  as  representatives  of  this,  that  and  the  other.  They 
have  a  good  time.  They  get  a  good  deal  of  inspiration.  They  go 
back  home  and  unless  they  are  remarkably  clever  they  are  not  able 
to  pass  on  any  of  that  to  the  people  that  sent  them  and  paid  their 
traveling  expenses. 

"And,  after  all,  you  know,  the  average  college  undergraduate  is 
a  rather  provincial  specimen  in  national  terms  and  world  terms. 
That  is,  he  is  as  I  have  known  him.  Now,  you  may  represent  or- 
ganizations that  do  not  have  those  provincial  people  in  them.  Maybe 
my  experience  is  provincial  also.  But  I  went  from  Ohio  out  to 
Idaho  and  in  the  first  half  hour  after  I  got  there  I  felt  perfectly  at 
home.  They  dragged  me  right  out  on  the  platform  before  a  thousand 
students  and  handed  me  the  program  of  an  assembly  which  was 
just  beginning.  And  I  looked  at  the  program  and  I  saw,  'Alma 
Mater,  lead  by  Professor  So-and-So,'— '1-e-a-d' — and  I  said,  'I  am 
right  at  home.  That's  the  way  they  spell  it  in  Miami.'  {Laughter.) 
I  think  they  are  not  so  very  diflFerent,  East,  North,  West  or  South. 
And  they  do  not  know,  we  do  not  know,  what  you  people  talk 
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about,  what  you  pass  resolutions  about.     And  we  should  like  so 
much  to  get  this  thing  back  home  if  we  only  could. 

"Printed  reports  are  not  read.  If  you  think  they  are,  write  a 
report  sometime  and  print  it  and  then  check  up  and  see  how  many 
people  read  it.  I  have  tried  it.  It  is  the  most  disillusioning  thing 
I  know.    (Laughter.) 

"Finally— 

"We  would  like  to  have  you  work  with  us  still  to  foster  the 
loyalties  of  youth.  Youth  is  a  strange  combination,  you  know,  of 
enthusiasm  and  sophistication,  and  the  two  are  always  in  con- 
flict. Now,  this  sophistication  thing  is  not  new.  Young  people 
have  not  just  begun  to  be  sophisticated  since  you  grew  older. 
Read  your  Shakespeare.  There  is  a  terribly  sophisticated  fellow 
named  Hamlet,  mooning  around  all  through  one  of  those  plays, 
until  he  finally  winds  up  in  the  grave.  Shakespeare  would 
not  have  written  Hamlet  if  there  had  not  been  youngsters  like  that, 
making  more  or  less  of  a  fool  of  themselves  all  over  the  place. 
Hamlet  did  not  live  in  Denmark.  He  lived  in  London  and  Shake- 
speare knew  him  as  far  as  getting  subject  matter  for  his  play  was 
concerned.  Youth  has  always  been  enthusiastic.  Youth  has  al- 
ways been  sophisticated.  And  those  two  things  in  the  young  heart 
are  always  striving  for  the  mastery. 

"By  the  same  token,  you  and  I  are  always  young  and  always 
enthusiastic  and  always  sentimental.  If  we  were  not  we  wouldn't 
be  worth  two  whoops  in  our  job.  The  university  president  who 
loses  his  contact  with  youth  is  a  failure.  The  fraternity  officer 
who  loses  his  understanding  of  youth  is  a  failure.  And  you  and 
we  can  appreciate  what  the  loyalties  of  youth  mean.  Loyalty  to 
the  fraternity,  loyalty  to  the  college,  even  loyalty  to  the  team — 
even  if  it  is  bought  and  paid  for,  (laughter)  I  might  venture  to 
suggest  loyalty  to  the  alumni  in  spite  of  what  we  heard  this  after- 
noon. (Laughter.)  But  all  around  us  Peter  Pans,  with  our  eter- 
nal youth  and  eternal  loyalty.  There  are  plenty  of  selfish,  cynical, 
sardonic  fellows  who  think  we  are  all  wrong  about  this  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  and  who  are  doing  their  level  best  to  make  us  ashamed 
of  it  and  to  make  the  young  people  we  work  with  ashamed  of  it. 

"If  our  fraternity  undergraduates  decide  in  their  sophistication, 
or  their  sophisticated  mood,  to  be  selfish  and  hard  and  stifle  their 
enthusiasms,  your  business  is  gone,  our  business  is  but  a  failure. 
Fraternity  lives  on  self-denial.  Education,  particularly  higher 
education,  falls  flat  and  dead  without  this  old-fashioned  thing 
called  service.  The  old  humanism  which  was  a  religion  had  in  it 
always  that  vital,  holy  spark  of  enthusiasm.  I  hope  that  the  new 
humanism  bringing  educators  and  Greeks  together  may  still  have 
that  vital  spark  of  enthusiastic  loyalty."  (Prolonged  applause.) 
The  Toastmaster:  "President  Upham,  we  are  indeed  very 
grateful  for  that  message. 
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"What  a  terrible  problem  he  has  given  lis,  to  get  our  spirit  over 
to  the  undergraduate !  We  can  place  it  before  them,  but  will  they 
think  it  worth  accepting  ? 

"I  remember  a  story  that  the  President  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  once  told  to  illustrate  a  point  and  what  President 
Upham  has  said  reminds  me  of  it, 

"An  American  salesman  of  the  old-fashioned  drummer  type 
went  to  London,  to  a  cheap  hotel;  indeed,  the  breakfast  was  not 
cheap  enough  there,  so  he  went  to  an  eating  place  and  sat  himself 
down  when  a  typical  English  waitress  came  up  and  said,  'What 
will  you  have,  sir  ?'  He  slapped  his  hand  on  the  table  and  said,  'A 
couple  of  eggs  and  a  few  kind  words.'  And  to  show  that  she  was 
born  for'her  job  she  said,  'Very  good,  sir.'  In  the  course  of  time 
she  came  back  and  said.  There  are  your  eggs,  sir,'  whereupon  he 
looked  up  and  said,  'Yes.  But  where  are  the  kind  words?'  She 
brought  her  lips  close  to  his  ear  and  said,  'Don't  eat  the  eggs.' 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

"I  am  almost  afraid  that  President  Upham  has  asked  us  to 
perform  miracles. 

"I  remember  that  other  story  of  the  evangelist  who  was  preach- 
ing down  South  in  the  tent  and  exhorting  all  liis  audience  to  be- 
lieve in  hell  and  damnation  and  one  of  the  young  country  louts 
said,  'I  won't  believe  a  word  you  say  unless  you,  here  and  now, 
perform  a  miracle,'  But  the  evangelist  paid  no  attention  to  him  and 
went  right  on  preaching.  And  the  young  lout  got  up  and  said,  'A 
miracle!'  Finally,  the  evangelist  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
getting  down  from  his  platform,  he  went  to  this  young  man  and 
took  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  dragged  him  to  the  flap  of  the 
tent  and  kicked  him  out  saying,  'Did  you  feel  that?'  'Oh,  yes,' 
'Well,'  he  said,  'it  would  be  a  miracle  if  you  hadn't.'  Whereupon 
the  evangelist  came  back  to  his  rostrum  and  said,  'Brothers  and 
sisters,  the  church  may  have  lost  the  power  of  performing  miracles 
but  it  has  not  lost  the  power  of  casting  out  devils.'     {Laughter.) 

"I  don't  know  but  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  shall 
succeed. 

"I  had  two  college  professors  at  lunch  with  me  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  and  they  told  me  they  belonged  to  a  department  in  a 
large  university  in  which  there  were  twenty-eight  teaching  mem- 
bers, twjenty-eight.  Twenty-seven  of  them  voted  for  Al  Smith. 
One  voted  for  Mr.  Hoover,  And  I  asked  them  why.  'Well,' 
they  said,  'as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  us  read  the  book  that  Mr. 
Hoover  wrote  on  individualism  and  we  don't  believe  in  the  in- 
dividualist.' 

"Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  much  like  the  hen  and  the 
tgg.  We  don't  know  which  comes  first.  Whether  individualism 
is  a  means  to  co-operation  or  an  end  of  co-operation  or  whether 
co-operation  is  the  end  of  individualism  or  what. 
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"I  remember  that  it  was  Jeremy  B.  Bentham,  the  great  legal 
philosopher,  who  coined  the  phrase  'The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.'  You  have  all  heard  it.  And  yet  in  his  old  age 
he  said,  'I  wonder  if  I  have  done  the  right  thing  in  coining  that 
phrase.  After  all,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
amounts  to  nothing  if  the  individual  is  not  happy.' 

"And  so  our  next  speaker  is  a  man  who  is  searching  out  for  in- 
dividualism. For  twenty-five  years  he  was  editor  of  a  magazine 
that  connoted  individualism,  the  'Independent  Magazine.'  He  is 
experimenting  in  an  educational  way  with  the  development  of  in- 
dividualism. And  still  he  comes  to  New  York  in  search  for  the 
means,  all  of  the  means,  to  the  highest  kind  of  individualism. 
And  I  shall  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  President  Hamilton  Holt 
tells  us  that  he  hopes  to  develop  individualism  by  more  co-opera- 
tion, by  co-operation  of  his  local  fraternities  with  national  fra- 
ternities. And  I  am  sure  we  are  all  going  to  be  interested  in 
learning  from  the  President  of  Rollins  College  what  that  noble  in- 
stitution down  there  in  the  South  is  blazing  a  way  to  and  is  doing. 

"The  name  Hamilton  Holt  is  a  household  term  in  New  York. 
A  graduate  of  the  Mother  of  Men,  a  man  who  has  taken  a  great 
public  interest  in  all  matters  of  international  affairs,  has  been  dec- 
orated by  most  of  the  European  countries.  I  shall  ask  President 
Hamilton  Holt  if  he  will  speak  to  us  tonight  on  the  subject  of 
'Rollins  College.' 

"It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  President 
Hamilton  Holt."    (Applause.) 
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Address  by  Pres.  Hamilton  Holt 

Dr.  Hamilton  Holt  (President,  Rollins  College,  Florida)  : 
"Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen :  When  I  was  an  editor  living 
here  in  New  York  we  published  a  series  of  fourteen  articles  on  the 
great  universities  of  the  United  States,  written  by  my  colleague, 
Edwin  E.  Slawson  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  And  after  he 
had  got  back  from  his  week's  trip  to  every  one  of  these  fourteen 
greatest  institutions  I  asked  him  what  he  had  learned,  what  was 
the  thing  that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  as  the  result  of  his  edu- 
cational adventure.  And  he  said.  The  universal  opinion  among 
all  faculty  members  that  every  college  president  is  ex-officio  a 
coward  and  a  liar."     {Laughter.) 

"I  tell  you  this  not  to  cast  doubt  on  anything  that  has  been  said 
or  will  be  said  from  this  platform  this  evening  but  simply  to  as- 
sure you  that  we  four  gentlemen  here  are  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule.     {Laughter.) 

"I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the  professor  large- 
ly is  the  thing  that  makes  a  college  or  university  great.  You  can 
have  wonderful  trustees,  great  college  presidents,  a  wonderful 
student  body,  fraternities,  winning  athletes  and  all  the  rest,  but  if 
you  have  a  poor  faculty  don't  send  your  sons  to  that  institution. 
Whereas,  all  the  others  can  be  poor  and  if  you  have  a  good  faculty 
you  have  at  least  got  a  real  institution. 

"Now,  I  did  not  know  this  when  I  entered  educational  work. 
I  have  only  been  in  this  game  four  years.  I  went  directly  from 
the  student  to  the  college  presidency.  I  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  going  through  a  professorship.  I  did  not  know  this,  I  say, 
when  I  went  down  there  to  head  this  little  college  four  years  ago. 

"But  there  are  two  types  of  professor  in  our  American  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  today.  The  one  derives  his  inspiration 
from  learning  and  the  other  from  life.  One  goes  in  for  teaching 
subjects  and  the  other  for  teaching  students.  One  is  a  research 
man  and  the  other  is  a  great  teacher. 

"Now,  you  would  think,  wouldn't  you,  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  average  they  would  be  about  equally  divided  on  any  large 
faculty?  There  would  be  a  great  research  man  up  here,  the  best 
in  the  faculty,  a  great  teacher  up  there,  a  next  great  research 
man  a  little  behind  him,  a  next  great  teacher  there,  and  so  on  down 
until  you  get  all  the  mediocre  teachers  down  at  the  bottom.  But  it 
isn't  so  at  all.  Our  college  presidents  seem  to  hold  a  whip,  as  it 
were,  over  the  heads  of  our  professors,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  to  make  them  all  go  into  research. 

"Now,  search  may  not  be  so  bad,  but  re-search — do  it  all  over 
again — that  is  something  to  make  the  gods  smile.  And  yet  we 
find  literally  hundreds  of  men  today  engaged  in  the  laborious,  time- 
consuming,  endless  efforts  of  writing  uninspired  essays  and  books 
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on  unimportant  things.  As  someone  has  said — trying  to  learn 
more  and  more  about  less  and  less.  (Laughter.)  Or,  in  regard  to 
the  orientation  courses,  learning  less  and  less  or  teaching  less  and 
less  about  more  and  more.     (Laughter.) 

"As  for  the  number  of  men  who  have  the  gift  of  teaching,  I 
have  lectured,  I  suppose,  in  almost  every  university  in  the  land  in 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  of  course,  only  being  in  a  place  one 
day,  not  knowing  much  about  it,  but  I  have  found  in  every  college 
only  one  or  two  or  three,  rarely  more  than  four,  great  teachers.  All 
the  rest  are  research  men  or  average  men.  And  yet  these  great 
teachers  are  regarded  as  doing  a  rather  inferior  type  of  work. 
They  are  not  the  ones  that  get  the  promotions  very  much  or  the 
calls  from  other  colleges. 

"My  old  professor  Giddings  of  Columbia,  when  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  not  one  man  out  of  twenty-five  on  our  college 
faculties  was  doing  enough  to  extend  the  borderline  of  college 
professors  in  our  colleges  to  keep  him  employed — very  expensive- 
ly employed  on  that  basis — said,  'No,  there  isn't  one  in  fifty.' 
Nevertheless  we  find  them  all  going  to  research  when  every  one  of 
you  here  knows  that  the  only  man  who  has  influenced  you,  beside 
your  father  perhaps,  is  some  teacher.  And  who  was  it?  The 
man  who  wrote  the  greatest  books  or  the  greatest  number  of 
books?  Not  much.  It  was  not  the  man  who  knew  the  most.  It 
was  the  man  who  was  the  most,  which  means  the  man  you  liked 
the  most,  and  you  liked  him  the  most  because  he  had  the  best 
character.  It  wasn't  learning.  It  was  life.  It  wasn't  knowledge. 
It  was  humanity. 

"Go  back  and  read  that  wonderful  autobiography  of  'Old 
Greek'  of  Hamilton  College.  Edward  Norton  is  his  real  name. 
The  boys  called  him  'Old  Greek.'  Here  was  a  man  who  on  a  pit- 
ance  of  a  salary  for  fifty  years  held  up  the  torch  of  light  and 
learning  to  that  little  hilltop  college,  and  I  daresay  there  was  never 
a  graduate  who  came  back  to  that  town  who  did  not  go  to  the 
home  of  that  old  gentleman  and  scholar  and  get  his  academic  bene- 
diction. And  his  colleague,  you  remember,  a  man  also  of  golden 
personality,  was  'Cube'  Root,  the  son  of  old  'Square'  Root 
(Laughter.)  Those  are  the  kinds  of  fellows  who  have  some  in- 
fluence in  college. 

"As'l  look  back  on  my  college  experience  I  think  I  remember 
only  two  or  three  really  great  teachers.  I  do  not  remember  now 
an>i:hing  that  they  taught  me,  of  course.  I  mean  information.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  anything  that  any  teacher 
ever  taught  me  with  possibly  two  exceptions.  I  remember  at  Yak  I 
once  learned  the  definition  of  dialysis  in  chemistry,  in  physics. 
'Dialysis  is  the  process  of  diffusion  by  absorption  through  a  col- 
loid septum.'  When  I  found  that  in  the  textbook  I  committed  it 
to  memory  out  of  spite.     (Laughter.)     And  when  the  bearded 
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lady,  as  we  called  the  gentleman  we  did  not  like,  asked  that  on  the 
examination  paper  I  was  told  I  was  the  only  man  who  knew  it. 

"And  at  Columbia  I  learned  the  definition  of  evolution.  'Evo- 
lution is  a  change  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a 
definite,  coherent  heterogeneity  through  continuous  differentiation 
and  integration.'     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

"Behold  in  me  the  product  of  two  great  universities ! 

"But  I  remember  well  the  personality  of  the  men  that  taught 
us,  whether  they  were  those  that  we  liked  or  those  that  we  dis- 
liked, whether  they  inspired  me  or  wearied  me.  Those  that  in- 
spired us  we  called  dandies  and  those  we  disliked  we  called  stink- 
ers. And  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  met  altogether  too  many  stinkers 
in  my  experience  in  school  and  college.     (Laughter.) 

"Well,  now,  how  are  these  men  teaching  in  the  majority  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  ?  I  suppose  it  is  very  much  better  now  than  it 
was  in  rny  time.  But  when  I  was  in  Yale  we  had  the  recitation 
system  and  when  I  was  in  Columbia  we  had  the  lecture  system. 
The  recitation  system  assumes  that  a  man  goes  to  his  room  and 
faithfully  studies  two  hours  and  then  comes  to  the  class  and  is 
quizzed  by  the  professor.  I  believe  there  have  been  statistics  made 
of  the  study  habits  of  the  curious  genius  known  as  the  American 
student  and  we  find  there  are  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  students 
who  do  study  in  preparation.  There  are  another  ten  who  don't 
study  at  all  and  don't  even  own  a  textbook.  And  the  remaining 
eighty  per  cent,  oscillate  between  those  two  extremes,  the  average 
studying  a  half  an  hour  on  a  subject. 

"We  will  suppose  a  man  is  going  to  his  room — that,  by  the  way, 
is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  university  in  letting  any  man  who 
has  not  learned  the  habits  of  industry  go  to  his  room;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  direct  invitation  to  procrastinate,  of  which  eighty  per  cent, 
avail  themselves  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree — suppose  he  goes 
there  and  gets  his  lesson.  All  right,  he  got  it.  What  good  was 
the  professor  to  him?  And  if  he  comes  to  the  class,  if  the  class  is 
large  he' won't  be  called  up  in  three  of  four  or  five  times.  That's 
another  chance  to  bluff.  Suppose  he  makes  a  good  recitation?  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  made  a  good  recitation  in  my  life.  All  the 
professor  said  was,  'Very  good,  Mr.  Holt.  Sit  down.'  Suppose 
you  didn't  study?  There  were  probably  one  or  two  reasons.  If 
you  wouldn't  study  and  got  caught  then  you  probably  got  what 
you  had  coming  to  you.  Suppose  you  tried  and  didn't  get  it? 
Here  you  are  called  up  by  a  professor,  here  is  a  group  of  titter- 
ing classmates  watching  around  you,  to  discomfort  you,  to  watch 
whether  you  are  going  to  bluff'  or  whether  you  are  going  to  get  by. 
The  professor,  of  course,  if  he  is  sarcastically  inclined  will  use 
some  sarcasm  on  you;  if  he  is  a  humorist  he  will  joke;  if  he  is 
kindhearted  he  will  try  to  help. 
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"But  it  is  too  late.  The  relation  is  too  artificial.  A  man  can't 
think,  he  can't  be  helped  in  that  particular  relationship. 

"Then  did  you  ever  think  of  this,  the  relation  of  professor  and 
student  when  they  meet  in  a  recitation  ?  Here  is  a  man  who  may 
have  come  a  thousand  miles,  knowing  nothing,  where  he  can  meet 
a  man  who  knows.  One  doesn't  know,  the  other  does.  Now,  you 
think  that  the  man  who  doesn't  know  when  they  meet  will  quiz 
the  man  who  does  know.  But,  curiously  enough,  it  is  just  the 
opposite.  (Laughter.)  Why  does  the  professor  quiz  the  student? 
He  doesn't  want  to  know  what  the  other  fellow  doesn't  know. 
That  man  can't  help  him.  Why,  of  course,  the  reason  is,  the 
chances  are,  the  student  may  have  been  unfaithful  and  as  they 
don't  know  what  he  has  been  doing  when  he  was  away  from  the 
professor,  ^the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  take  all  the  time  of  the 
recitation  jperiod  to  quiz  him.  In  other  words,  the  professor  is 
largely  a  detective  and  the  marks  tell  the  story.  The  student  is 
not  trying  to  get  the  subject  so  much  as  he  is  trying  to  get  the 
mark.  It  makes  the  professor  a  detective.  It  certainly  tends  to 
make  the  weak  student  a  bluffer. 

"I  think  the  lecture  system  is  even  worse  than  the  recitation 
system.  It  assumes  that  what  one  man  may  have  taken  a  lifetime 
to  acquire  from  an  internal  process,  working  from  within  out,  only 
by  the  most  painstaking  effort,  the  most  long,  continued  study,  can 
be  relayed  or  spoon-fed  to  another  man  that  hasn't  gone  through 
a  like  process. 

"When  I  left  Yale  and  came  down  here  to  New  York  and  went 
into  journalism  my  room-mate  and  some  of  my  other  classmates 
went  into  medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
then  the  greatest  medical  college  in  the  United  States,  for  Harvard 
and  Johns  Hopkins  had  not  caught  up.  They  were  taught  by  the 
lecture  method.  The  professor  came  in  from  the  wings,  stood  on 
the  platform,  addressed  four  hundred  picked  men  of  the  United 
States,  and  talked  for  an  hour  to  them.  Then  he  retired  to  the 
wings,  came  back  two  or  three  days  later,  started  where  he  left  off 
and  went  on  for  another  hour  and  then  out  again.  There  wasn't 
a  man  in  the  class  that  dared  come  up  to  those  stiff  examinations 
trusting  either  to  memory  or  notes,  because  memory  is  no  substi- 
tute for  study  and  notes  were  no  use  because  none  of  the  men  was 
a  verbatim  stenographer  capable  of  recording  those  lectures.  They 
had  to  hire  tutors  to  teach  them.  Think  of  it !  Men  who  are  para- 
sites on  the  system,  not  employed  by  the  faculty  or  the  trustees. 
And  yet  these  men  were,  in  effect,  the  real  teachers  of  the  boys. 
If  the  medical  schools  of  that  time  had  had  an  iota  of  pedagogical 
sense  would  they  not  have  had  the  teachers  as  the  real  tutors  and 
let  the  professors  hire  the  lecturers?  And  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  not  a  single  one  of  them  would  have  been  hired. 

"Well,  now,  down  at  my  university  we  have  abolished  in  toto 
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the  lecture  and  the  recitation  systems  and  we  have  tried  to  ap- 
proximate the  work  of  the  college  student  to  what  he  finds  in  life. 

"Suppose  a  bank  president  should  call  in  the  vice-president  and 
the  clerks  and  the  stenographers  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  three  or 
four  hundred  of  them,  in  a  big  bank,  and  say  to  each  one,  'Now, 
this  is  your  job;  this  is  yours;  this  is  all.  All  go  home  and  do  it 
in  your  own  way.  Come  back  three  times  a  week  for  an  hour  al- 
together and  I  will  either  lecture  to  you  on  banking  or  quiz  you  to 
see  whether  you  have  been  faithful  at  your  homes' — how  long 
would  that  bank  keep  out  of  bankruptcy?  About  five  or  six 
weeks. 

"And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  most  of  the  colleges, 
or  did  in  my  time. 

"At  Rollins  we  put  the  students  on  a  two  hour  period  rather 
than  a  one  hour.  They  don't  study  in  their  rooms  unless  they 
want  to  do  it  outside  the  day's  work.  They  come  in  and  stay  for 
two  hours.  Under  the  recitation  and  lecture  systems  the  professor 
is  active  and  the  student  is  passive  and  I  think  no  man  ever  got  an 
education  on  that  basis.  The  chief  trouble  I  have  is  to  make  the 
professors  keep  quiet.  I  find  it  a  great  difficulty,  if  not  an  im- 
possibility. In  so  far  as  they  can  keep  quiet  the  students  can  be 
active. 

"The  day  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  two  hours  each,  the 
last  two  hours,  however,  being  physical  where  they  go  into  their 
competitive  and  non-competitive  athletics.  It  is  a  sort  of  H.  G. 
Wells  Utopian  Day.  If  you  and  I  could  live  that  way,  we  should 
all  live  about  five  or  ten  years  longer  than  we  are  going  to  live. 
When  it  comes  to  half  past  five  o'clock  the  thing  is  through  for  the 
day  and  then  our  students  do  just  what  the  bank  clerks  do.  Those 
who  are  going  to  be  president  of  the  bank  go  home  and  do  serious 
work  to  improve  themselves.  The  loafer  plays  bridge  or  has  a 
'date'  with  girls.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  us.  Our  best  stu- 
dents go  ahead  working  and  the  loafers  loaf.  But  everyone  has 
done  an  honest  day's  work. 

"And  in  the  class  they  do  all  sorts  of  things.  Sometimes  you 
go  into  a  class  for  two  hours  and  there  is  not  a  word  said.  Every- 
one is  reading  or  writing  or  studying.  You  go  into  another  one 
and  there  is  a  babble  of  conversation.  Everyone  is  talking  in 
groups.  You  go  into  another  one  and  you  have  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion or  a  combination  of  these.  They  do  not  keep  lockstep  at 
all.  The  bright  student  can  go  ahead  as  fast  as  he  wants  but  the 
loafer  is  put  on  an  eight  hour  day.  So  we  have  eliminated  the 
loafer  at  the  bottom  and  we  have  liberated  the  bright  student  at 
the  top. 

"I  think  our  bright  students  do  no  better  than  they  do  in  any 
other  colleges.  Our  poor  students  do  much  better,  as  I  think  I 
can  show  you  from  one  of  our  fraternities  which  is  a  national  one 
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having  forty-five  chapters  and  which  gives  a  silver  loving-cup  to 
the  chapter  with  the  best  record. 

"Wisconsin  got  it  the  first  year,  Michigan  the  next.  Two  years 
ago  Rollins  got  it,  and  last  year  we  came  in  second.  We  are  not 
brighter  than  the  other  forty-four.  We  are  perhaps  a  little  lower 
on  the  average.  It  means  we  have  eliminated  the  loafer  at  the 
bottom  and  the  men  have  done  a  fair  day's  work. 

"Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  more  time  but  let  me  say 
this: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  institution  or  any  professor  or  any 
individual  can  educate  anybody.  All  education  is  self-education. 
And  if  that  is  the  fact,  we  have  got  to  get  it  from  within  out  and 
not  pour  it  from  without  in.  And  if  that  is  the  case  it  does  not 
make  so  much  difference  what  minds  we  have,  because  the  psy- 
chologists tell  us  that  the  minds  we  are  born  with  we  have  to  take 
through  life.  If  it  were  not  so,  all  you  or  I  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  work  harder  than  Socrates  and  we  would  have  a  bet- 
ter mind  than  he  had.  That  is  absurd.  You  can't  do  it.  Educa- 
tion is  not  mental  primarily.  It  is  moral.  It  is  the  moral  quality 
that  makes  the  mind  you  happen  to  have  do  its  best. 

"And  what  makes  it  do  it  ?  Well,  it  is  not  psychology  or  ethics 
or  philosophy.  Probably  biology  furnishes  the  answer.  By  mak- 
ing your  minds  function  they  form  the  habit,  the  habits  if  they  are 
good  make  the  minds  work.  But  what  makes  you  want  to  make 
your  moral  nature  make  you  want  to  work?  I  suspect  that  you 
have  to  go  back  to  religion  when  you  get  back  as  far  as  that,  a 
man's  philosophy  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  what  we  are  here  for. 
And,  second,  the  inspiration  comes  from  the  people  you  love.  You 
can  work  for  anybody  you  love.  You  can  work  with  pleasure 
with  the  man  that  has  the  enthusiasm,  that  is  burning  up  with  his 
subject,  and  you  can't  work  with  the  man  you  hate. 

"I  have  tried  in  Rollins  College  to  get  professors  that  can  teach 
and  not  ones  that  simply  have  written  great  books.  And  I  think  I 
have  succeeded  because  last  spring  we  had  a  questionnaire  and  we 
asked  every  student  what  professor  he  regarded  as  having  the  best 
methods  of  instruction.  We  said,  'We  do  not  want  to  know  whom 
you  like  best,  who  is  the  most  popular,  but  whom  do  you  regard 
as  having  the  best  method  of  instruction.'  And  every  single  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  got  one  or  more  first  votes. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  gone  into  this  thing  at  all,  I  have 
not  told  you  my  idea  of  the  student  or  the  environment  or  the 
ground  or  the  buildings.  But  let  me  say  this :  People  have  said  to 
me,  'This  is  something  radical,  freakish,  faddistic  and  all  that  that 
you  have  been  doing.'  Well,  it  may  be.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
don't  think  so.  I  think  this  is  conservative.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is 
reactionary.    As  far  as  I  can  make  out  it  is  nothing  but  going  back 
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to  Socrates  and  putting  him  on  an  eight  hour  day."  (Prolonged 
applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  "I  am  sure  that  we  Greeks  reahze  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  mosaic ;  that  we  are  constantly  facing  the 
one  side  but  that  we  should  like  to  know  what  the  other  side  is 
doing. 

"I  have  always  felt  for  myself  that  education  is  made  up  of 
two  processes,  teaching  by  precept  and  teaching  by  example,  and 
I  have  felt  that  the  great  work  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference 
was  to  lead,  not  only  the  undergraduates  but  the  graduates  to  be 
great  teachers,  great  educators.  We  should  not  have  had  a  debate 
— and  I  am  sure  that  debate  was  a  rather  fictitious  effort  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  students — but  it  would  not  have  been  presumed 
or  imagined,  if  our  alumni  could  get  that  picture  of  ourselves  as 
educators,  who  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  college  faculty 
letting  the  faculty  teach  largely  by  precept  while  the  alumni  teach 
by  example. 

"The  next  speaker  is  unique  in  a  number  of  ways.  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  all  of  the  ways  in  which  he  is  unique.  They  are 
rather  personal  to  m^e. 

"In  the  first  place,  when  he  was  first  a  college  president  he  was 
the  youngest  college  president  in  captivity.  In  the  second  place, 
he  was  the  man,  I  have  no  objection  to  saying,  to  whom  Dr.  Up- 
ham  referred  when  he  spoke  of  State  Legislatures  firing  their 
college  presidents. 

"Why,  you  know,  this  man  is  so  unique  that  his  ignorance 
dragged  him  down  to  the  very  point  where  he  kept  a  dictionary  in 
his  office.  Can  you  imagine  any  man  being  so  ignorant  as  to  re- 
quire a  dictionary  in  his  office?  It  is  colossal,  colossal,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  graduated  from  one  of  the  finest  universities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  was  made  a  Fellow  in  Harvard  University, 
taught  in  Columbia,  and  in  spite  of  attainments  that  would  require 
more  time  to  tell  than  I  shall  ask  you  to  give  to  the  recital. 

"I  went  with  this  college  president  on  one  occasion  to  visit  an- 
other college  president,  who  is  sitting  on  the  platform  and  that 
other  college  president  said,  'I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you.  President 
Marvin,  because  you  are  the  only  college  president  I  know  of  who 
could  induce  another  college  president  to  contribute  to  his  univer- 
sity.' (Laughter.)  And  it  was  true  that  President  Flint  had  con- 
tributed to  George  Washington  University. 

"In  the  next  place.  President  Marvin  had  the  audacity  to  sit 
himself  down  beside  those  American  Greeks,  the  solons  in  Wash- 
ington, to  offer  the  services  of  a  great  university  to  the  great  or- 
ganizations of  young  men  and  women  who  serve  or  reside  near  the 
heads  of  our  government. 

"I  trust  that  when  President  Marvin  speaks  to  us  he  may  find 
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some  occasion  to  say  something  about  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, a  university  that  grew  out  of  funds  left  by  the  Father  of 
His  Country,  a  university  that  has  really  great  traditions. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you   President 
Cloyd  H.  Marvin  of  George  Washington  University."  {Applause.) 
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Address  by  Pres.  C.  H.  Marvin 

Dr.  Cloyd  Heck  Marvin  (President,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.)  :  "Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Honored  Guests,  Members  of  the  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence, and  Friends :  It  was  a  Governor  that  I  had  my  trouble  with. 
{Laughter.)  And  I  found  out  that  he  was  the  Governor !  {Laugli- 
ter.) 

"I  was  very  much  interested  as  President  Upham  talked  to- 
night and  I  am  reminded  of  a  tombstone  in  a  little  cemetery  in 
Arizona.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  is  this  little  cemetery  and  as  I  was 
walking  about  reading  the  inscriptions  I  found  this  particular  one 
which  read  as  follows :  "He  did  his  damndest ;  angels  could  do  no 
more."  (Laughter.)  It  referred  to  a  deputy  sheriff  who  had 
failed  to  get  his  man.     (Laughter.) 

"I  was  wondering  whether  the  university  officials  when  they 
allowed  two  sophomores  to  upset  a  week's  work,  perhaps  were 
not  entitled  to  somewhat  the  same  type  of  inscription.  For  after 
all  it  seems  to  me  fundamental  that  any  system  in  a  university 
must  include  all  the  university  working  together.  And  I  would 
use  those  two  sophomores,  if  they  had  the  ingenuity  to  undo  all 
that  my  faculty  can  do  in  all  the  preceding  weeks  of  preparation. 
I  perhaps  would  follow  the  suggestion  that  was  just  put  forward 
by  President  Holt. 

President  Holt's  recitation  of  Spencer's  definition  of  evolution 
makes  me  feel  that  after  all  perhaps  the  definition  is  worth  while 
because  he  has  remembered  it  and  he  is  a  college  president  as  well 
as  an  editor  and  a  world  citizen.  So  this  memorization  in  spite  of 
what  has  been  said,  simply  goes  to  show  that  after  all  some  men 
get  an  education  whether  or  no.     (Laughter.) 

"I  wondered  whether  he  was  not  going  just  a  little  bit  far,  to 
be  truly  scientific  when  he  said  that  this  professor  who  was  pro- 
pounding questions  was  the  man  who  knew  and  that  the  student 
out  there  who  had  come  this  thousand  miles  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
this  learned  man  was  the  man  who  did  not  know.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  that  is  quite  a  scientific  statement.  Because  I  have  some- 
times seen  professors  propound  questions  to  simulate  learning 
when  I  knew  perfectly  well  they  did  not  know  the  answers  to  the 
questions.     (Laughter.) 

"And  his  definitions  tonight  I  think  bear  out  that  statement. 

"I  suppose  that  in  talking  tonight  I  am  supposed  to  say  a  few 
words  about  George  Washington  University.  But  I  want  to  turn 
my  attention  from  George  Washington  University.  I  get  that 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  day,  and  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  to  you  here  to- 
night about  fraternities  and  about  the  basis  of  fraternities.  But  I 
am  going  to  preface  what  I  have  to  tell  you  with  two  stories. 
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"In  a  confidential  mood  I  once  said  to  a  friend  who  was  wont 
to  read  certain  of  the  speeches  that  I  am  supposed  to  make,  'I  find 
it  rather  difficult  after  writing  long  into  the  night  to  get  to  sleep.' 
For  which  he  offered  this  advice,  'What  I  am  going  to  say  is 
meant  for  your  own  benefit.  I'd  advise  you  just  to  read  some  of 
the  things  that  you  write.'  (Laughter.) 

"In  golden  California  there  is  a  place  where  they  put  certain 
people  who  do  not  have  the  intellectual  capacity  that  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  are  supposed  to  have.  This  place  is  called  Patin,  lo- 
cated in  San  Bernardino  County,  near  where  the  mountains  come 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  desert.  A  little  mountain  stream,  a  trout 
brook,  flows  down  from  the  hills  and  alongside  the  wall  which  en- 
compasses this  institution.  A  follower  of  Sir  Isaak  had  started  at 
the  head  of  the  stream  and  had  whipped  it  on  down  but  had  been 
unsuccessful.  The  trout  had  refused  to  come  to  the  fly.  And  as 
he  sat  down  in  the  late  afternoon  under  a  tree  opposite  the  wall 
that  I  have  just  mentioned  a  head  appeared  over  the  wall  and 
said  to  him,  'What  you  doing?'  The  answer:  'Fishing.'  'How 
long  you  been  fishing?'  'All  day.'  'Catch  anything?'  'No.'  Bet- 
ter come  on  the  inside.'     (Laughter.) 

Modern  education,  at  least  higher  education,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  its  roots  which  we  may  read  about  in  the  histories  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  are 
many  differences  in  the  methods  or  objectives  of  our  modern  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  President  Holt  has  told  you  of  one  at 
Rollins.  I  could  mention  others  throughout  the  different  parts  of 
this  country.     It  is  all  experimentation  in  one  direction. 

"The  early  universities  were  organized  under  two  plans  essen- 
tially :  first,  the  professional  schools,  under  a  memorization  scheme. 
To  them  the  students  went  in  great  numbers.  There  it  was  that  they 
learned  the  legal  code.  There  it  was  that  they  learned  verbatim 
just  how,  where  and  why  to  bleed  a  patient  or  to  leach  him.  There 
it  was  that  they  were  told  how  it  was  best  to  worship  the  God  that 
was  written  down  as  the  true  God.  They  accepted  these  things 
and  then  gave  them  back  in  toto  as  they  had  received  them. 

"The  cultural  institutions  that  grew  up  at  the  same  particular 
time  were  based  upon  the  question  of  formal  discipline.  It  seems 
as  though  the  professor  took  upon  himself  a  job  that  the  gods  had 
not  done  or  could  not  do.  He  discovered  here  a  bearing  that 
needed  burnishing  or  perhaps  there  a  pinion  that  needed  to  be  in- 
serted. And  so  you  had  a  different  attitude  toward  the  student. 
"In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  mentioned,  students  were  gathered 
in  mass,  utteriy  uncared  for  and  with  no  one  who  gave  thought  to 
caring  for  them.  In  the  second  place,  the  small  type  colleges  grew 
up  within  the  university  and  under  these  colleges  the  tutorial  sys- 
tems. It  was  a  different  type  of  institution  which  excluded  the 
fraternity,  which  excluded  the  club,  even  as  the  former  type  did. 
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"It  was  not  until  the  more  modern  type  of  education  came  into 
existence  that  we  found  a  place  for  what  we  now  know  as  the  fra- 
ternity, an  institution  which  offers  the  opportunity  of  permitting 
the  individual  to  develop  himself  within  a  given  environment. 

"Now,  the  fraternity  took  its  place  with  the  development  of 
this  idea  of  education.  And  it  has  had  its  definite  place  in  higher 
education  from  the  time  that  conception  began,  in  a  true  sense,  in 
this  country.  And  if  we  are  wise  we  will  understand  that  it  will 
keep  its  place  so  long  as  it  keeps  its  leadership  within  the  particu- 
lar field  for  which  it  is  intended. 

A  great  many  university  presidents  and  university  leaders  to- 
day are  saying  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  social  fraternity  to  lead 
in  scholarship.  I  wish  that  some  of  us  might  sincerely  question 
that  statement.  I  am  not  certain  of  it.  I  thing  we  have  insufficient 
grounds  to  consider  it  a  scientific  expression  of  what  we  mean  by 
fraternity  life. 

"If  it  does  become  a  function  of  the  fraternity  to  lead  in 
scholarship  there  is  only  one  answer  to  it — we  must  add  materially 
to  our  fraternity  organization,  because  we  have  not  the  machinery 
today  in  any  of  the  fraternities  that  I  know  of,  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions,  to  carry  on  the  program  that  will  be  essential  in 
establishing  the  fraternities  as  miniature  institutions  of  learning 
within  the  colleges  and  universities  as  they  now  exist. 

"Admitting  all  of  the  faults  of  the  fraternities — and  we  all 
wish  for  a  happier  today  as  far  as  they  are  concerned — there  are 
certain  things  that  I  believe  we  should  have  in  mind  as  we  discuss 
them. 

"From  the  utilitarian  standpoint  alone  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  fraternity  has  developed  better  housing  facilities  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  developed  in  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

"I  remember  when  I  was  in  a  fraternity,  a  group  of  old  grads 
came  back  and  said  to  our  house  members  as  we  sat  about  the  fire 
one  evening  that  if  they  had  had  such  palatial  quarters  in  which  to 
live  they  would  have  been  very  happy.  I  also  remember  going 
back  to  the  same  fraternity  just  a  few  days  ago,  and  one  of  our 
group  who  sat  about  the  fire  said,  'This  is  about  the  most  hopeless 
and  most  impossible  situation  that  could  be.  We  ought  to  do  more 
for  these  boys.' 

"Now,  the  moral  is  simply  this :  our  standards  of  living  have 
risen  considerably,  and  the  fraternities  have  been  constant  leaders 
in  raising  these  standards. 

"I  want  to  take  just  one  other  point. 

"The  fraternity — and  it  has  often  been  accused  of  the  oppo- 
site tendencies — is  democracy's  normal  way  of  effecting  relation- 
ships that  at  the  same  time  yield  personal  benefit  and  rea- 
sonable social  control.    It  is  of  the  problem  of  control  that  I  wish 
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to  speak  for  a  moment.  I  shall  not  speak  from  the  standpoint  of 
administration,  either  of  the  fraternity  or  of  the  university,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  usually  unrecognized  factors  of  uncom- 
promising allegiance  and  of  a  belief  in  tomorrow. 

We  commonly  hear  it  said  that  throughout  society  there  is  less 
thought  about  the  future  status,  about  the  tomorrow,  than  in  times 
past.  This  assumption  cannot  be  verified  in  the  light  of  the  facts. 
One  statement  alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  it,  that  in  no  time  in  the 
world's  history  has  society  been  so  well  organized  and  so  stable 
and  so  forward-looking  as  it  is  today.  There  is  a  tremendous  be- 
lief in  tomorrow.  I  can  prove  that  to  you  by  citing  the  modern 
installment  payment  method  of  doing  business.  (Laughter.) 
But,  all  joking  aside,  by  and  large  we  are  more  provident  even  in 
the  midst  of  greater  wealth  than  any  people  who  have  ever  existed 
before  us.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  saved  up  pro- 
duced wealth  in  the  world.  Our  trouble  is  that  we  have  not  estab- 
lished controls  proportionate  to  the  new  situation  and  some  indi- 
viduals by  foolish  wasting  create  disproportionate  emphasis  in  our 
social  mind. 

"So  if  you  point  out  to  me  that  there  is  less  personal  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  student  due  to  a  disbelief  in  his  place 
in  the  tomorrow,  I  shall  counter  that  the  national  fraternity  or  the 
college  or  both  ought  to  think  seriously  about  their  aims  and  ideals 
with  a  view  to  getting  in  step  with  the  challenging  forces  of  life. 
Remember  that  age  is  inclined  to  look  at  the  cargoes  of  returned 
ships  that  are  anchored  in  the  bay.  Youth  is  more  interested  in 
what  appears  in  the  ofifing  or  beyond. 

"May  I  now  turn  to  the  second  control  that  I  have  mentioned 
— uncompromising  allegiance  ? 

"You  hear  often  such  expressions  as  enthusiasms  of  youth, 
youth  is  impetuous,  youth  believes  in  itself.  All  such  statements 
simply  mean  that  when  youth  impetuously  or  with  deliberative 
judgment  makes  up  its  mind,  there  is  no  place  for  compromise,  at- 
tendant action  is  wholehearted.    Youth  is  based  on  loyalty. 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  loyalty  but  none  is  higher  than  the 
other.  I  sometimes  get  impatient  with  visiting  fraternity  officers 
who  try  to  rate  types  of  loyalty.  There  is  loyalty  to  Ideals.  There 
is  loyalty  to  Institutions.  There  is  loyalty  to  Individuals.  Ideals, 
Institutions  and  Individuals.  And  there  is  no  different  feeling  in 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  is  loyal  to  an  ideal  or  to  an  institution  or 
to  an  individual.  The  fundamental  principles  for  the  handling  of 
that  man  from  the  standpoint  of  social  psychology  are  identical. 

"I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  put  his  personal  loyalty  for  an  in- 
dividual in  one  place,  his  loyalty  to  an  institution  in  another,  and 
his  loyalty  to  ideals  in  a  third  place.  In  the  last  anaylsis  our  loyalty 
to  institutions  or  to  ideals  go  back  to  an  individual  who  has  pointed 
the  way — ^the  great  teacher,  who  has  been  spoken  of  here  tonight. 
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the  great  social  leader,  the  outstanding  man  in  the  fraternity  group, 
or  some  other  man  on  the  campus.  How  many  of  us  do  not  ask  the 
question  constantly,  'What  does  So-and-So  think  of  this  situation  ?' 
before  we  make  up  our  minds  about  it? 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  great,  strapping  youngster  who  comes 
to  the  campus  is  loyal  only  to  the  individual  and  cannot  be  loyal  to 
a  group  or  to  an  institution  or  to  ideals  simply  because  he  has 
physical  capacity.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  individual  who  is 
an  anemic  type  of  bookworm,  who  has  no  body  and  is  all  intellect, 
can  be  loyal  only  to  ideals. 

"So  I  come  back  to  this  one  principle  in  the  handling  of  the 
fraternity  situation  so  far  as  our  own  institution  is  concerned,  that 
we  must  be  loyal  first  to  one  another  and  I  ask  the  alumni  to  set 
the  standards.  I  ask  them  to  say  how  the  fraternities  shall  be  run. 
Sometimes  they  say  to  me,  'We  don't  know  how  to  run  the  insti- 
tution.' 

"I  had  a  group  come  into  my  office  not  later  than  last  Tuesday 
and  say,  'The  situation  is  beyond  us  in  a  certain  regard.'  And 
then  I  said  to  them  one  thing,  'Have  you  been  loyal  to  these  boys?' 
They  said,  'Yes,  we  have  built  them  a  house ;  we  have  furnished 
the  house  for  them.'  And  I  said,  'Have  you  been  loyal  to  these 
boys?'  They  said,  'What  do  you  mean?'  I  said,  'Have  you  held 
the  right  ideals  before  them  ?  Have  you  given  them  something  in 
which  they  could  invest  a  loyalty,  so  that  they  could  have  an  allegi- 
ance to  your  leadership?'  For,  in  the  last  analysis  that  is  the  only 
question  so  far  as  this  type  of  leadership  is  concerned. 

"When  people  say  to  me  there  are  problems  in  our  social  life 
today  that  make  the  fraternity  a  problem  that  can  be  dealt  with 
only  through  organization  and  through  mechanized  means,  I  come 
back  to  just  one  principle,  that  it  must  be  done  through  the  under- 
standing of  one  man  with  another.  Those  of  us  who  want  our 
lives  to  count  most  may  be  of  good  cheer  for  we  know  God  hath 
given  unto  us  a  opportunity  for  leadership  and  that  the  results  of 
leadership  is  all  that  we  can  leave  rightly  to  posterity. 

"This  is  your  opportunity  and  mine."     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  "When  I  was  a  young  man  the  only 
kind  of  a  college  president  who  amounted  to  anything  was  a  man 
who  had  graduated  into  the  profession  of  the  ministry.  I  am  glad 
tonight  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  who  has  become  a 
great  leader  through  being  a  great  preacher. 

"I  am  not  going  to  take  much  of  your  time  in  introducing  to 
you  the  next  speaker.  Those  of  you  who  are  from  New  Yorl^ 
know  him  well,  president  of  one  of  the  great  universities  of  this 
State,  a  preacher  who  held  important  pulpits  in  this  city.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  Chancellor  Charles  Wesley  Flint  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. All  of  the  presidents  who  are  with  us  tonight  have  had 
their  difficulties.     President  Flint  has  had  his  difficulty,  but  he 
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has  corrected  it  and  I  am  sure  that  it  has  been  a  very  joyful  job  to 
take  a  large  university  that  needs  leadership,  strong  handling,  and 
to  bring  to  it  all  that  makes  for  leadership. 

"I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Chancellor  Charles 
Wesley  Flint  of  Syracuse  University.     {Prolonged  applause.) 
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Address  by  Chancellor  C.  W.  Flint 

Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Flint  (Chancellor,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Syracuse,  New  York)  :  "Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Colleagues 
on  the  platform,  and  below :  Some  of  you  knew  William  North 
Rice  of  old  Wesley,  who  knew  everything  about  everything  and 
could  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  remember  meeting  Caleb  T.  Win- 
chester, a  colleague  of  his  in  a  western  faculty,  coming  off  the 
campus  one  day  looking  somewhat  glummer  than  usual  and  after 
I  walked  along  with  him  for  a  while  I  found  out  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said,  'When  William  North  Rice  has  once  spoken  in 
faculty  meeting,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  said,  and,  in  fact,  there 
is  nothing  left  to  be  inferred.' 

"And  when  three  college  presidents  have  used  up  something 
less  than  three  hours  in  discussing  the  problems  of  college  presi- 
dents among  students  and  fraternities,  I  claim  that  there  is  nothing 
left  even  to  be  inferred  for  the  last  speaker ;  so  all  I  can  do  is  to 
pretend  to  sum  up  for  the  defense  and  indulge  in  a  few  generali- 
ties in  connection  with  that  process. 

"There  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  should  like  to  say  before  I 
begin.  It  is  true  that  State  Legislatures,  like  trustees,  sometimes 
can  get  the  scalp  of  a  president.  But  I  think,  President  Upham, 
you  need  not  fear  about  the  fraternities  suffering  from  the  State 
Legislatures,  for  if  my  observation  of  the  training  the  students 
receive  in  the  colleges  is  correct  they  will  take  care  of  the  State 
Legislatures.  There  would  not  be  enough  neutrals  left  to  make  a 
respectable  minority. 

"One  thing  more :  The  Toastmaster  got  mixed  up  on  titles  this 
evening  and  I  am  glad  he  did  as  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  am  not  a  college  president.  I  think  most  of  the  things  they 
say  about  college  presidents  are  true.  {Laughter.)  In  fact,  one  of 
the  professors  in  one  of  the  leading  institutions  in  this  city  a  few 
years  ago  went  up  to  Boston — I  don't  know  why  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton to  make  the  speech — but  he  told  that  Boston  audience  that  he 
taught  his  little  girl  to  call  her  little  dog,  'Mr.  President,'  for  the 
esoteric  reason  that  it  would  lie  in  any  position  in  which  it  was 
placed.  {Laughter.)  I  am  not  a  college  president,  I  am  glad  to 
say.    I  am  a  chancellor. 

"You  talk  about  having  a  dictionary  in  the  office  of  a  college 
president.  Two  out  of  three  college  presidents  at  this  table  to- 
night asked  me  the  difference  between  a  chancellor  and  a  president. 
Now,  I  have  been  studying  that  for  a  number  of  years  since  I 
changed  from  a  small  college  in  the  West  to  the  institution  up  the 
river.  I  think  I  have  learned  the  difference.  After  studying  it 
thoroughly  for  these  years  I  find  only  one  reason.  The  chancellor 
has  a  good  cigar  named  after  him  and  the  president  a  brand  of 
suspenders.     {Laughter.) 
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"I  know  that  one  of  the  associations  of  which  you  are  members 
gave  one  of  the  fraternities  somewhat  of  a  fright  a  year  or  so  ago 
but  it  was  merely  stage  fright.  College  fraternities  or  something 
similar  to  them  or  something  that  takes  the  place  of  them  are  as  in- 
evitable as  human  nature.  The  gregarious  instinct  is  just  as  strong 
in  the  social  field  as  gravity  is  in  the  physical  field.  And  you  can't 
avoid  it.  It  will  always  be  there.  And  the  question  is,  'How  will 
it  be  handled  and  how  will  it  function  in  connection  with  the  or- 
ganization.' 

"Over  in  England  they  began  a  few  centuries  before  we  did 
and  developed  a  different  type  of  organization.  They  developed 
there  the  small  college  unit  of  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
or  so,  with  their  loyalties  and  traditions  all  gathered  together 
around  that  group.  They  are  so  thoroughly  rooted  and  steeped  in 
tradition  that  I  think  an  American  college  fraternity  could  not 
make  headway  against  their  organization.  But  we  have  started 
differently ;  wisely  or  not  I  am  not  discussing.  We  have  the  small 
organization  of  twenty  to  fifty  gathered  together  in  the  fraternity 
and  the  traditions  and  loyalties  of  the  American  students  are  being 
twined  around  these  organizations.  Every  year  a  larger  number 
goes  up ;  the  number  is  increasing  until  not  only  the  State  Legisla- 
tures are  certain  to  be  swamped  but  the  traditions  of  American 
educational  life  are  practically  fixed  by  these  organizations. 

"America  generally  speaking  is  fraternity  minded.  It  may  be 
that  Harvard  and  Princeton  and  the  experimental  college  at  Wis- 
consin will  work  out  some  other  form  of  organization,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  American  college  fraternity,  possibly 
modified  and  adapted  to  fit  the  situation  as  our  study  develops, 
will  be  the  basis  of  the  future  organization  through  all  time  of  our 
American  institutions.  It  will  be  the  evolution  of  the  college  fra- 
ternity rather  than  revolution  brought  about  by  the  importation  of 
some  other  form  of  organization  which  will  be  the  organization  of 
the  social  Hfe  or  the  natural  life  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

I  can  say  that  probably  even  more  confidently  having  studied 
the  thing  from  the  outside  because  like  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  I  am 
not  one  whose  organization  is  represented  here  today,  having  been 
trained  in  Toronto  University  in  which  there  were  no  fraternities 
when  I  was  a  student. 

"I  should  like  to  take  some  time  to  discuss  the  evolution  of  the 
college  fraternity.  The  fact  is,  if  I  were  a  young  man  and  were 
compelled  to  do  research,  I  would  take  for  my  subject  the  evolution 
of  the  college  fraternity  from  its  lowest,  sub-rosa,  anti-attitude  of 
the  early  days,  down  through  the  period  of  toleration  and  accept- 
ance, to  the  association  into  which  it  has  come  today.  I  believe  that 
this  is  one  subject  left  that  has  not  been  turned  over  and  over  and 
over  again  by  those  who  are  compelled  to  do  research  for  their  Ph. 
D.  degfrees. 
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"It  has  been  paralleled  by  another  evolution  and  that  is  an  evo- 
lution that  has  gone  on  in  the  inside  of  these  societies  in  the 
emergence  in  their  consciousness  of  clear-cut,  worth  while  ideals 
and  objectives  around  which  they  are  trying  to  arrange  or  group 
their  organizations  in  the  development  of  the  life  of  each  organi- 
zation and  in  the  bringing  out  of  these  worth  while  ideals  and  ob- 
jectives. I  believe  the  Interfratcrnity  Conference  has  rendered  a 
tremendous  service  and  has  the  opportunity  to  render  an  even  larg- 
er service  in  making  them  articulate  and  in  making  them  standard 
throughout  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

"A  few  years  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  youth 
movement  throughout  this  country.  There  was  a  youth  movement 
in  some  of  the  countries  in  the  Old  World.  There  were  condi- 
tions that  caused  youth  to  move.  And  some  of  our  well-meaning 
movers  in  this  country,  reformers  and  uplifters,  decided  we  must 
have  one  because  they  had  one  elsewhere.  They  proceeded  to  move 
the  youth,  and  the  only  real  movement  we  had  was  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  elders.  But  there  has  been  a  youth  move- 
ment going  on  in  this  country.  Possibly  we  have  not  detected  or 
delineated  it  sharply  as  such,  but  there  has  been  a  real  movement, 
always  characteristic  of  youth  but  even  more  strong  in  recent 
years,  focussed  against  traditions,  against  customs,  against  the 
blind  acceptance  of  things  simply  because  they  are  handed  down. 

"There  has  been  a  determination  upon  the  part  of  youth  to  see 
what  is  going  on  on  the  inside,  to  take  the  mechanism  apart  to  see 
what  there  is  in  it,  to  decide  for  himself  whether  this  thing  is  go- 
ing to  be  his  or  not,  whether  he  is  going  to  take  it  in  the  way  that 
it  is  handed  to  him  and  whether  all  these  mouldy  traditions  that 
you  have  so  impressed  upon  him  in  your  solemn  sessions  are  really 
worth  while  or  not.  He  is  terribly  modern.  There  is  nothing  that 
has  sanctity  about  it  for  him.  He  is  determined  to  go  right  into  it. 
And  you  know  how  he  has  gone  into  it.  Very  embarrassingly  so. 
He  has  gone  into  it  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  he  has  disturbed 
the  saints,  and  he  has  made  those  at  the  head  of  institutions  of 
religion  tremble  in  their  shoes  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
organization.  He  is  not  willing  to  take  it  on  their  say-so.  He  is 
not  willing  to  accept  the  thing  simply  because  he  is  told  that  it 
should  be  accepted  this  way  and  this  way.  But  he  is  determined  to 
run  through  for  himself  and  find  out  what  there  is  in  it. 

"That  is  only  on  the  outside.  But  he  has  been  even  bolder 
than  that.  He  has  taken  up  the  curricula  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity and  has  dared  to  ask  why  this  and  why  that.  He  has  taken 
up  the  individual  courses  and  asked  why  this  and  why  that,  and 
has  asked  to  be  shown  why  he  should  study  these  things.  He  has 
taken  up  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  lecture  method  and  the 
quiz  method  and  the  sitting  together  method  and  all  other  methods, 
and  he  wants  to  know  which  is  the  better  method.    And  he  has 
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usually  decided  that  for  some  professors  one  is  better  and  for  some 
the  other  is  better,  and  that  it  would  be  an  awful  dose  to  sit  two 
hours  with  some  professor  that  he  knows. 

"Yes,  he  has  gone  even  further  than  that,  for  he  has  been  con- 
sistent, and  after  he  has  finished  with  the  faculty  and  the  methods 
of  studying  and  the  curricula  he  has  turned  to  extra-curricula 
activities  and  has  decided  that  some  are  worth  while  and  help  in  a 
social  and  business  and  leadership  way  and  that  some  of  them  are 
pure  bunk  and  all  there  is  in  them  is  tradition.  And  he  is  begin- 
ning to  segregate  and  to  estimate  that  some  are  of  value  and  some 
are  of  no  value  and  that  others  lie  all  the  way  between  these  two. 
He  has  gone  further  than  that  and  taken  up  the  fraternity  with 
all  its  traditions  and  customs  and  all  the  solemn  awe  with  which  it 
is  surrounded  and  the  halo  that  is  placed  over  it  in  the  solemn 
meeting.  And  he  wants  to  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  or  not, 
if  the  return  from  the  fraternity  association  is  equal  to  the  money 
and  time  he  puts  into  it,  or  whether  in  his  pursuit  of  the  goal 
which  he  has  set  before  him  in  connection  with  the  fraternity  he 
has  been  thrown  for  a  loss. 

"He  is  asking  these  questions  seriously  and  he  is  putting  his  real 
tests  on  the  fraternity  of  his  own  volition  and  asking  if  this  is  a 
successful  organization.  And  his  measure  of  success  is  whether 
it  fulfills  its  functions,  which  means,  first  of  all,  that  it  must  de- 
fine its  functions  and,  secondly,  that  it  must  check  up  on  the  defini- 
tions he  has  established.  Students  are  beginning  to  do  this.  The 
danger  to  the  fraternities  is  not  from  the  college  presidents  or 
State  Legislatures.  The  danger  to  the  fraternities  is  from  the 
real,  live,  modern  members  of  the  fraternities  who  are  asking 
what  it  is  all  about  as  they  are  about  everything  else  with  which 
they  come  in  contact. 

I  had  an  interesting  time  this  summer.  It  was  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  that  a  thought  came  to  me.  I  had  been  receiving  on 
my  desk,  monthly  or  quarterly,  a  few  fraternity  magazines,  and  I 
enjoyed  them  so  much  and  got  so  many  ideas  out  of  them  and  was 
helped  so  much  in  college  administration  that  with  that  modesty 
and  custom  peculiar  to  college  presidents  I  wrote  to  all  the  frater- 
nity magazines  and  told  them  that  I  was  enjoying  those  being  given 
to  me,  and  left  them  to  take  the  hint.  I  now  have  a  pile  of  them 
coming  monthly  and  quarterly  to  my  desk.  And  I  read  them. 
Last  spring,  however,  coming  along  toward  Commencement,  I  had 
no  time  to  keep  up  with  them  and  I  piled  them  up.  Late  in  the 
summer  I  went  on  a  fishing  trip  all  alone  up  in  the  Adirondacks  on 
a  lonely  lake. 

"There  was  no  other  boat  out.  Three  days  I  went  there  fishing 
each  morning  and  afternoon.  And  each  morning  I  filled  up  every 
part  of  the  basket  not  filled  up  by  fishing  tackle  with  fraternity 
magazines.     And  between  bites  I  read  them.     Sometimes  I  was 
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abruptly  halted  in  my  reading  but  I  had  a  good  time.  I  read  them 
through.  If  I  saw  anything  1  wanted  to  read  again  I  tore  it  out 
and  put  it  back  in  the  fishing  basket  and  threw  the  rest  in  the 
water.  And  there  they  were.  I  don't  know  what  has  happened 
along  the  shores  of  that  lake.  The  autumn  leaves  probably  pro- 
perly buried  them. 

"I  had  never  caught  anything  in  that  lake  except  brook  trout  or 
catfish.  But  this  day  after  I  had  thrown  out  five  or  six  magazines 
of  a  particular  fraternity  I  brought  up  the  biggest  sucker  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  {Laughter.)  Understand,  I  never  knew  they  were 
in  the  lake  before.  If  you  want  to  know  the  name  of  that  frater- 
nity step  up  and  I  will  tell  you  at  the  close.     {Laughter.) 

''What  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  it  has  been  a  liberal  education 
to  read  these  fraternity  magazines  and  as  I  have  read  them  I  have 
been  very  much  encouraged  indeed  for  I  find  that  the  national  or- 
ganizations, as  has  been  suggested  by  a  previous  speaker,  do  have 
the  outlook  upon  the  problem  which  I  think  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  administrator  in  charge  of  the  university. 

"I  felt  a  sympathy  and  a  oneness  of  interest  with  the  national 
organizations.  There  were  five  or  six  things  that  came  out  sharp- 
ly and  clearly  to  me  as  I  read  these  magazines.  In  the  fall  I  jotted 
down  the  impressions  I  received. 

"First  of  all,  I  find  the  fraternity  groups  in  general  are  one 
with  the  administrators  in  the  desire  to  see  the  fraternity  house 
become  a  home  rather  than  a  barracks  and  that  it  should  have  the 
characteristic  touches  of  the  home.  The  student  is  somewhat  of  a 
chameleon.  He  takes  his  color  from  his  environment,  and  the  at- 
mosphere with  which  he  is  surrounded  in  four  years  of  college  af- 
fects the  tone  of  his  whole  life.  It  permeates  into  his  very  soul. 
There  should  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  the  place  to  which 
he  can  withdraw  from  the  milling  crowd  and  find  a  little  privacy 
where  he  can  have  a  little  soul  development  and  a  little  expansion 
in  the  inner  mind. 

'Tt  should  be  a  place  for  the  mutual  service  of  one  for  the 
other  in  the  interests  of  the  best.  There  are  people  who  are  quite 
complacent  about  the  conduct  of  men  and  women.  Whether  it  be 
a  father  in  regard  to  a  son,  or  a  brother  in  regard  to  a  sister,  or  a 
sister  in  regard  to  a  brother,  there  is  an  exaction  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  home  in  regard  to  one  another  in  the  interest  of  the 
best  in  each,  that  should  be  reproduced  in  the  fraternity,  the  inhi- 
bitions and  restraints  as  well  as  the  inspirations. 

"I  only  sum  up  these  things. 

"The  second  is  like  unto  it,  that  the  fraternity  should  be  a  place 
where  culture  is  promoted  more  than  mere  conviviality.  The 
early  emphasis  we  know  was  upon  the  sociability.  Culture  was 
left  to  another  part  of  the  institution.  They  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
And  sociability  as  developed  in  the  fraternity  must  serve  and  not 
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dis-serve.  That  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  emphasis  I  found  running 
in  common  throughout  all  these  magazines  and  publications,  with 
dififerent  ways  of  expressing  it.  One  said,  'We  must  make  our 
fraternity  house  a  place  which  will  develop  clean,  decent,  manly 
men.'  That  wasn't  enough.  Most  of  them  went  a  great  deal 
further  than  that  and  said  that  these  should  be  places  which  should 
develop  the  best  and  suppress  the  worst,  that  all  that  is  latent 
should  there  be  brought  out. 

"We  cannot  depend  upon  this  expression  in  the  classroom  or  in 
connection  with  all  the  other  departments  of  the  university.  If  it 
is  real  in  the  man's  life  it  is  certain  to  find  expression  most  of  all 
where  it  is  most  natural  to  express  himself  as  he  is — namely,  right 
in  the  fraternity  house.  I  don't  know  of  any  higher  compliment 
that  was  ever  paid  by  a  college  student  to  a  co-ed  than  in  the  case 
of  the  boy  who  said  of  one  young  lady,  'She  makes  me  keep  com- 
pany with  my  best  self.'  And  I  don't  know  of  any  higher  com- 
pliment that  could  be  paid  to  a  fraternity  than  for  a  man  to  say  to 
his  parents,  'That  group  makes  me  keep  company  with  my  best 
self.' 

"I  think  I  am  interpreting  faithfully  the  fraternity  magazines 
when  I  say  that  that  note  and  tone  ran  through  practically  all  of 
them. 

"Then  I  find  that  running  through  them  there  is  the  exhorta- 
tion to  self-government  and  the  development  of  the  power  of  self- 
government  is  contrasted  with  that  of  self-indulgence.  We  know 
the  only  basic  idea  of  self-government  is  the  control  of  the  worst 
by  the  best,  with  the  contrast  of  the  suppression  of  the  best  in 
order  to  keep  harmony  with  the  worst  who  continue  to  want  to 
be  bad.  We  are  now  approaching  a  place  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  where  you  can  say  more  in  five  minutes  than 
you  can  do  in  five  years.  The  real  test  of  the  fraternities  is  on  this 
particular  point :  whether  they  are  able  to  develop  in  this  type  of 
organization  with  the  kind  of  control  they  have,  which  usually 
means  the  supposed  control  of  the  better  alumni  and  the  actual 
control  of  the  worse  alumni,  whether  we  can  develop  in  our  fra- 
ternity houses  today  real  self-government  that  is  not  merely  a 
mockery. 

"Now,  we  know  that  there  are  certain  ideals  and  principles  of 
the  fraternity.  You  know  them.  You  know  them  in  your  particu- 
lar fraternities  and  in  your  group  here.  There  are  certain  princi- 
ples and  certain  ideals,  as  well  as  regulations  and  certain  customs 
that  appertain  to  a  particular  institution.  A  man  goes  into  an  in- 
stitution or  fraternity  practically  bound  in  honor,  uttered  or  un- 
expressed, to  stand  by  those  principles  and  ideals  and  to  conform 
in  honor  to  the  regulations  and  the  expectations  of  the  institution. 

"The  question  that  fraternities  are  being  confronted  with  is 
this — one  of  them — is  it  honorable  to  defend,  protect  and  con- 
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ceal  dishonor?  There  are  certain  loyalties.  We  heard  loyalty 
beautifully  described  to  us  this  evening.  And  loyalty  is  one  of  the 
catch-_words  of  fraternity  life,  one  of  the  words  most  often  upon 
their  lips.  There  is  the  loyalty  to  the  institution  and  all  it  stands 
for,  and  the  loyalty  to  the  fraternity  organization  and  all  that  it 
stands  for,  loyalty  to  one's  fellows  in  the  fraternity  and  loyalty  to 
one's  self.  And  the  question  arises  and  it  is  becoming  a  very 
touchstone  of  testing  in  our  fraternities  today,  'Are  there  times 
when  loyalty  to  one's  self,  one's  better  self,  loyalty  to  one's 
parents,  loyalty  to  the  national  organization,  loyalty  to  the_  insti- 
tution, should  be  stronger  than  loyalty  to  a  brother  who  is  dis- 
loyal ?' 

"I  have  not  time  to  amplify  it.  I  hope  you  get  my  idea.  But 
there  is  the  most  critical  thing  which  is  facing  our  fraternities  to- 
day among  the  practical  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

"The  next  thing  that  I  enjoyed  reading  throughout  all  these 
magazines  was  the  perspective  that  they  are  trying  to  place  before 
their  students.  Now,  we  all  know  the  old  struggle  between  the 
extra-curricular  activities  and  scholarship  and  you  know  and  could 
recite — most  of  you  here  could  spin  it  off  just  as  fast  as  words 
could  flow  from  your  mouth — the  great  benefits  that  come  from 
extra-curricular  activity.  And  all  you  say  is  true.  But  if  you 
stop  with  that  you  have  not  told  the  whole  truth. 

"I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  fraternities  have  come  to  the  point 
where  they  recognize  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  facul- 
ties in  the  matter  of  scholarship.  It  is  true  that  faculties  have  gone 
too  far  the  other  way  and  belittled  the  extra-curricular  activities 
but  it  was  simply  because  the  fraternities  were  exaggerating  them 
and  belittling  scholarship.  Both  are  needed.  Extra-curricular 
activities  have  a  large  place  in  the  life  of  the  student  and  should 
have.  Indeed,  if  he  did  not  participate  in  them  voluntarily  I  am 
not  at  all"  sure  but  that  the  university  should  compel  him  to  and 
not  allow  him  to  graduate  until  he  has  taken  part  in  something 
else  aside  from  his  studies,  to  get  the  development,  social,  busi- 
ness, and  the  personality  which  results. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  fraternity  magazines  all  recognize  that  the 
danger  from  that  particular  source  is  almost  nil.  Occasionally  a 
voice  is  raised  in  defense  of  or  in  support  of  extra-curricular 
activities.  No  one  is  disputing  them ;  we  recognize  all  that.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  this  minimum  standard  you  talk  about  has 
become  the  bugbear  and  now  they  are  trying  desperately  to  bring 
the  fraternity  members  up  in  standing  to  have  their  bed  and  board 
money  in  order  to  pay  the  bonds  of  the  house. 

"More  than  that,  I  find  no  clash  with  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  scholarship  in  connection  with  the  institution.  There  is  no  need 
that  there  should  be  feud  between  these  two.  There  is  enough 
time  for  both  of  them.    In  any  reasonable  division  of  the  twenty- 
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four  hours  of  the  day  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  all  the  extra- 
curricular activities  and  plenty  for  all  the  studies.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  organization  and  getting  set  so  that  one  can  participate 
in  both  of  them  and  see  them  through. 

"I  find  the  thought  in  the  magazines  that  possibly  some  of  the 
professors  might  study  pedagogy  to  some  extent  and  make  their 
courses  attractive.  But  I  think  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  drudgery  which  will  be  performed  only  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  results  that  one  is  seeking,  the  honor  and  achieve- 
ment, even  as  there  is  drudgery  in  athletics  today  which  is  fol- 
lowed through  not  from  the  love  of  it  but  from  the  hope  of  re- 
sultant attainment. 

"There  are  a  number  of  things  I  jotted  down,  enough  for  a 
real  speech,  but  I  will  stop  with  this  one  last  point,  the  fact  that  the 
fraternities  are  in  harmony  with  the  college  administrators  and 
are  colleagues  with  us  in  the  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  student  life — the  student  interest  and  the  ad- 
ministration interest  of  a  university.  There  is  nothing  for  which 
a  fraternity  stands,  so  far  as  you  declare  yourself  in  public  in 
your  policies,  which  the  university  does  not  also  stand  for,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  the  university  seeks  that  our  fraternities  do 
not  profess  to  stand  for  today.  There  seems  to  be  no  clash,  at 
least  in  our  professions.  The  old  idea  that  there  must  be  an  an- 
tagonism between  the  student  body  and  the  administration  is  be- 
ing outgrown.  We  are  reaching  a  stage  today  where  we  no  long- 
er have,  the  high-school  mind  and  the  public-school  mind  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  There  is  the  recognition  that  we  are  all 
in  a  partnership  for  one  and  the  same  purpose.  There  is  an 
identification  of  our  interests,  realizing  that  we  pursue  in  common 
the  best  for  each  individual  in  connection  with  the  institution. 

"And  so  the  old  day  of  antagonism  is  gone.  We  have  gone 
further  than  mere  association.  We  have  gone  further  than  merely 
a  joint  effort.  We  have  come  to  the  place,  I  think,  where  there 
is  a  colleagueship  as  our  ideal  in  this  relation,  so  that  from  the 
humblest  freshman — if  there  still  be  any  humble  freshmen  in  our 
institutions — clear  through  to  the  most  absorbed  research  profes- 
sor, there  is  between  them  all,  faculty  and  students,  a  colleagueship 
in  this  one  purpose  we  seek  to  attain. 

"I  realize  that  I  put  it  in  the  ideal  form  and  the  Utopian  form. 
My  colleagues  here  know  the  stirrings  of  it  that  are  in  the  adminis- 
tration group  today  and  that  it  is  the  ideal  we  are  seeking  to  at- 
tain and  which  I  believe  this  group,  following  out  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions given  by  one  of  the  speakers  this  evening,  can  help  us  to 
attain  much  more  rapidly  and  much  more  thoroughly. 

"If  you  will  define  the  objectives  of  a  fraternity  and  then  de- 
fine the  objectives  of  the  university,  I  think  you  will  find  that  they 
are  synonymous.     There  are  just  three  things  which  prevent  us 
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from  attaining  results  in  that  particular  regard.  The  first  is  that 
we  drift  instead  of  defining;  the  second  is  that  having  espoused 
ideals  we  parade  them  once  a  week  or  once  a  year  in  connection 
with  a  formal  meeting  and  then  put  them  back  into  the  archives 
hidden  so  that  they  may  not  be  worn  out  by  contact  with  life  dur- 
ing the  time  that  flows  between ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  that 
there  exists  a  lack  of  understanding  between  the  undergraduate 
and  the  administration.  If  we  only  had  the  time  to  sit  down  and 
get  acquainted  with  one  another,  so  that  we  might  know  the  mind 
of  the  undergraduate  and  so  that  the  undergraduate  might  know 
what  we  have  in  mind,  I  think  all  of  our  difficulties  would  be 
solved. 

"These  are  some  of  the  things  which  I  discovered  in  the  fra- 
ternity magazines  and  with  which  I  am  in  a  hearty  sympathy.  I 
could  have  made  a  far  longer  speech  telling  you  of  the  things 
that  ought  to  be  done  by  you  but  I  thought  I  could  possibly  give 
you  a  little  word  of  encouragement  after  all  the  things  that  have 
been  said  tonight  because  I  do  believe  that  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  by  fraternities  individually  and  as  a  group,  through  your 
Councils  and  through  the  national  organizations  of  the  individual 
fraternities.  Great  progress  has  been  made,  but  there  is  a  lot  to 
do  yet.  We  are  looking  to  that  Utopian  time  when  the  students 
will  realize  they  are  one  with  the  professor  and  administration, 
that  identification  of  objective,  looking  to  the  time  of  President 
Holt  when  the  teachers  are  sought  rather  than  seeking,  when  the 
students  are  hunting  for  them  rather  than  the  professors  hunting 
for  the  students,  looking  for  that  time  when  there  is  an  enthusiasm 
for  studies  which  is  comparable  with  the  enthusiasm  for  extra- 
curricular activities,  looking  for  that  time  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  of  disciplinary  officers  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministratjon  but  when  the  students  have  so  much  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  institution  at  heart  that  when  any  man  is  going 
contrary  to  these  or  going  ofi  at  a  tangent  from  the  main  highway 
he  will  be  yanked  back  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  or  kicked 
into  outer  darkness,  looking  into  that  Utopian  time  when  the  ideals 
of  the  institution  will  be  ideals  in  the  lives  of  the  young  men  of 
the  succeeding  generations,  taught  to  the  freshmen  by  the  sopho- 
mores, and  so  taught  that  the  ideals  will  be  realized  even  in  the 
freshmen  class  when  they  come  to  the  institution. 

"You  men  are  hastening  the  day.  We  have  a  long  way  ahead 
of  us  but  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction."     {Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster  :  "Gentlemen,  I  suppose  that  four  de- 
fendants never  did  appeal  so  strongly  their  cause.  Never  was  a 
cause  so  ably  defended.  I  can  read  in  the  faces  of  the  jury  their 
verdict.  They  do  not  need  to  retire.  I  find  the  defendants  all 
guilty.     {Laughter.) 

"And  so  I  turn  to  the  indictment  to  find  of  what  they  are  guilty 
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and  I  read  it  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Pope :  'They  first  endured, 
then  pitied,  then  embraced.' 

"We  are  certainly  very  happy  that  they  have  embraced  all  of 
the  things  that  we  stand  for.  And  as  I  close  I  am  reminded  of  the 
lines  of  poetry  from  the  Scriptures.  In  this  country  we  do  not 
have  political  kings  but  there  are  kings  in  an  intellectual  sense. 
We  in  the  Interfraternity  Conference  feel  that  we  have  given 
such  diligence  to  our  cause  that  we  have  been  assured  of  that 
prophecy  and  have  achieved  it  this  evening:  'Seest  thou  the  man 
diligent  in  his  business ;  he  shall  stand  before  kings ;  he  shall  not 
stand  before  mean  men.' 

"We  are  certainly  very  much  indebted  to  these  kings  of  the 
educational  world. 

"The  meeting  is  adjourned."     (Prolonged  applause.) 

....11:20  o'clock.... 
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